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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

The present volume continues and coacludes -the series of 
Ue Quincey's papers brought together in. this edition of his 
writiuga as distinctively his easays in Literary Theory and 
Criticism. 

In the first paper, entitled S<^lossei-'s LiteraTy History of 
the Mightecnth Century, we have, under the guise of a very 
severe review of parts of a voluminous German historical 
work, once of considerable notoriety among ourselves throi^h 
an English translation, De Quincey's own impressions of a 
few of the eighteenth - century chiefs of English Literary 
History, Swift, Addison, and Pope are selected for general 
comment ; after which there is a leap over a generation op 
more for a comparison of Fos and Eurke as English orators, 
and a reiteration of De Quincey's very decided views on the 
question of the authorship of " Jnnius " and the character of 
Sir Philip Francis. In the next two papera, The Poetry of 
Pope and Lord Garlide on Pope, with their appended Postscripts, 
there is a return to Pope, for that larger and more elaborate 
treatment which the subject deserved. The fact that we 
have two such long critical papers on Pope from De Quincey's 
pen, in addition to the more strictly biographical article on 
Pope which he contributed to the Encyolopfedia Britannica, 
is worthy of attention. Pope, as the sovereign of the English 
Poetical Literature of the Eighteenth Century, had obviously 
fascinated De Quincey, as he stilL fascinates others on the 
same account. In De Quincey's case, however, it was, to a 
great extent, a fascination of dissent and antagonism. 
Possessed as he was by that doctrine of literary criticism 
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2 EDITOR'S PREFACE 

which, after having slowly fought its way in. the early part 
of the present century, may now perhaps he considered as 
prevalent, — the doctrine, to wit, that the whole of the 
eighteenth century, or more particularly the period between 
the supremacy of Diyden and the appearance of Wordsworth, 
was a kind of interregniuu in the history of English Poetry, 
a period during which the very notion of the essentially poeti- 
cal in matter had heen all but lost, and poetry had become 
a degraded synonym for Verse-Literature promiscuously, — 
possessed by this doctrine, De Quincey approached Pope in a 
corresponding spirit. The result is that, while the highest 
admiration is expressed for Pope in some respects, a larger pro- 
portion of space is devoted to Pope's defects. Especially, the 
tradition of Pope's title to supreme praise for the ijuality of 
correctness is challenged and contradicted. Instances are pro- 
duced, on the contrary, of his extreme incmredness, whether 
in matters of historical fact or in diction ; and, — what will 
be relished least by some readers, — this fault of inaccuracy, 
whether in fact or in phrase, is traced np remorselessly to 
what De Quincey considered a radical insincerity of character 
in Pope throughout his whole life, an indifference to truth 
whenever and wheresoever it stood in the way of pungent in- 
vective, or of any other kind of momentary literary effect. 
In this respect he discerns far more of real generosity and 
heart, far more of a manly character, in Dryden than in 
Pope. Subsidiary to this criticism and comparison, how- 
ever, there is a defence both of Dryden and of Pope, and 
derivatively of the English Literature of the eighteenth 
century in general, against the imputation of indebtedness to 
French influence or example. The defence is successful, it 
may be admitted, so far as regarded De Quincey's main con- 
tention that there had never been anything in the history of 
English Literature answering strictly to the name of " The 
French School " bo frequently employed in compilations of 
that History about and after the epoch of the Restoration, 
but with the effect at the same time, I think, of a decided 
undervaluation, all in all, of the French influence on tlie 
entire course of the Literature. 

If De Quincey resented the idea of the indebtedness of 
English Literature to the French, lie did his best, on the 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 3 

other hand, to bring about an indehtedneGS of the English 
Literature to the German. The three German writers of 
■whom we have his impressions in the present volume are 
Lessing, Goethe, and Jean Paul Eichter. Of the triad of 
articles relatii^ to Lessing, — first the short introductory article 
entitled simply Lessing and sketching him generally, then the 
long annotated Translation frmn Lessing'a Liwcoon, and finally 
the appended Postscript on BidcKtic Poetry, — we would 
bespeak attention more particularly to the second. Although 
it is more than a century since Lessing'a famous essay on the 
" Laocoon " was given to the world, and more than sixty 
years since De Quincey jKrfomicd the important service of 
first translating the chief portions of it into English, it may 
be questioned whether nine-tenths of those of the British 
public who now concern themselves with Art - Criticism 
are aware of the store of deep instruction and suggestion 
as to the principles of Art, the differences between Poetry 
and Painting, &c., which lies yet unappropriated in that 
old essay. But it is the paper on Goethe's WUhdm Mdster 
that follows ; and oh ! what an anachronism is that ! Best, 
in fact, to regard the paper now merely as a curiosity in 
literary history ; in which respect its interest is increased 
by the circumstance that, while recording De Quincey's 
unfortunate attempt at a murderous assault on the great 
German, it records also, as an independently memorable 
incident of the same affair, a collision between De Quincey, 
as Goethe's critic, and Carlyle, as Goethe's translator. The 
recollection thus suggested of Carlyle in connexion with De 
Quincey accompanies ua into the sketch entitled John Paul 
Frederick Eichter and the subsequent paper of Analects from 
RvMer, Though the effective introduction of Richtor to the 
British public was left for Carlyle, De Quincey had certainly 
preceded Carlyle in that honourable business, and had been 
the first in Britain to throw radiMice round the name of 
Jean Paul. 

In what remans of the volume we are back on home- 
ground. The essay Qa Wordsworth's Poetry, though it con- 
tains some unnecessary carpings, and unexpectedly evades, 
rather than investigates, the main question of Wordsworth's 
Theory of Poetic Diction, is a pleasant expression on the 
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i EDITOR'S PREFACE 

whole of De Quincey'a unshaken loyalty to the last to hia 
old admiration of Wordswortli's poetical greatness, his con- 
tinued belief in the epoch-making character of Wordsworth's 
literary life, their long personal estrangement notwithstand- 
ing. Then, in the Notes on GilfiUan's Literary Portndts, we 
have, in the cursory fashion which that title suggests, De 
Quincey's opinions, partly character - sketches and partly 
literary criticisms, of Ave others of his literary contenipor- 
aiies,— Godwin, Poster the Essayist, Hazlitt, Shelley, and 
Keats. The most interesting of these brief articles are those 
on Hazlitt and Shelley ; and the most disappointing is that 
on Keats. He acknowledges, indeed, his amazement at the 
splendour of Keats's dying heijuest to English Poetry in 
the " Hyperion " fragment ; hut, for the rest, one sees in this 
case, as in so many others, that the strongest admirations 
t aim st necessarily he retrospective, and that it is 
d fti Tilt f a grown-up man to he in proper relations of 

ntl ns asm to forms of excellence that differ from his old 
m d 1 indeed to the very best of what may have come 

nt tl e w rid later than himself. There was no such bar to 
D Qu n y's appreciation of Walter Savage Landor. He was 
^lad, a rdingly, to have the opportnnity which offered itself 
in 1846, by the publication of what was then a complete 
collective edition of Landor's works, for a discourse, some- 
what at large, on the characteristics of this particular contem- 
porary The result was one long continuoui paper on Landor 
which was broken up for magazine convenience nto tie 
three articles entitled severally Aoiet on H^alt r 'ravage 
Landor Orthograjhu: M itime t and MiMon versns '>outhey 
and Landor 

Almost all the papers m this volume h'ne reqiired a 
good deal of editing — not of couree in the ehaje of any 
tampenng« with the text b it m that of explanation of the 
oa.£isiona and ciicumstanoes of the pipers individually with 
the re toration m some cases of the proper original airange 
ment and the recoverv also m soi i ca^ea cf orij,nalnaga 
zine one m tants wl idi are still of mte est „ .j- 
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SCHLOSSER'S LITEEAUY HISTOEY OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY' 



Is the person of this Mr. Sohlosser is eseniplified a ci 
abuse, not confined to literature. An artiet from the Italian 
Opera of London and Paris, making a professional excursion 
to the French or English provinces, ie leeeived deferentially 
and almost passively according to the tariff of the metropolis, 
— no rural judge heing hold enough to dispute decisions 
coining down from the courts above. In that particular case 
there is seldom any reason to complain, — since really, out of 
Germany and Italy, there is no city, if you except Paris and 
London, possessing musical resources for the composition of 
an audience lai^e enough to act as a court of revision. It 
would be presumption in the provincial audience, bo slightly 
trained to good music and dancing, if it should affect to 
disturb a judgment ratified in the supreme capital. The 
result, therefore, will be practically just, if the original 

' From Tait's Magtmne for September and October 1847 ; re- 
printed by Da Quinoey in 1858, in vol. viii of bia Colleotive Edition. 
The book reviewed was " History of the Eighteenth Century and of the 
Nineteenth till the overthrow of tlie French Empire, with particular 
reference to Mental Cultivation and Progress. By F. C. Schlosaer, 
Privy Connaellor, and Professor of History in the University of Heidel- 
berg. Translated, witb a Preface and Notes, by D. Davidson, M.A. " 
The first volume was published in 1843 ; five volnnies more had 
appeared before De Quincey's paper was written ; and two additional 
volumes, in 1850 and 1852, completed the work. It treats of the 
Political History, as well as of the Literary History, of Eoropa, 
inclnding Prance, Germany, &o,, as well as Great Britain ; but De 
Qnincey confines himself to the portions of the earlier volumes that 
relate to the English Literature of the Eighteenth Century.— M. 
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6 LITEKARY THEORY AND CRITICISM 

verdict was just ■ what waa right from, the first cannot be 
made wrong bj iteration ^ ct, even in such a case, there is 
aomething not satiafictory t3 a delicate sense of equity ; for 
the artist returns Irom. the tour as if from some new and 
independent triumph ivhereas all ia but the leverberation of 
an old one ; it seenii a new access of Bunlight, whereas it is 
but a reflex illumination from lunar satellites. 

In literature the corresponding case is worse. An author 
passing (by means of translation) before a foreign people 
ought de jure to find himself before a new tribunal; but de 
facto too often he does not. Like the opera artist, but not 
with the same propriety, he comes before a court that never 
interferes to unsettle a judgment, but only to re-affirm it. 
And he returns to hia native country quartering in his 
armorial bearings these new trophies, aa though won by new 
trials, when, in fact, they are due to servile ratifications of 
old ones. When Sue or Balzac, Dumas or George Sand, 
comes before an English audience, the opportunity is invari- 
ably lost for estimating the men at a new angle of sight. 
What is thought of Dumas in Paris 1 asks the London 
reviewer ; and shapes his notice to catch the aroma of the 
Parisian verdicts just then current. But exactly this is what 
he should prudently have shunned. He will never learn hia 
own natural and unbiaased opinion of the book when he thus 
deliberately intercepts all that would have been spontaneous 
in hia impressions, by adulterating with alien views — possibly 
not even sincere. And thus a new set of judges, that 
might usefully have modified the narrow views of the old 
ones, fall by mete inertia into the bumble character of 
echoes and sounding-boards to swell the uproar of the 
original mob. 

In this way is thrown away the opportunity, not only of 
applying corrections to false national tastes, but oftentimes 
even to the tmfair accidents of luck that befall books. For 
it is well known to all who watch literature with vigilance 
that books and authors have their fortunes, which travel 
upon a far different scale of proportions from those that 
measure their merits. Not even the caprice or the folly of 
the reading public is required to account for this. Very 
often, indeed, the whole difference between an extensive 
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cirenUtion for one book and none at ill for another of aliout 
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will not be saved by advantages of position m the author , 
but a hook moderately good will be extravagantly aided hy 
such advantages. "Lectures on Christianity" that happened 
to be respectably written and delivered had prodigious auccesa 
in my young days, because also they happened to be lectures 
of a prelate ; three times the ability would not have procured 
them any attention had they been the lectures of an obscure 
curate. Yet, on the other hand, it is but justice to say that, 
if written with three times less ability, lawn-sleeves would 
not have given them buoyancy, hut, on the contrary, they 
would have sunk the bishop irrecoverably ; whilst the curate, 
favoured by obscurity, would have survived for another 
chance. So again, and indeed more than bo, as to poetry. 
Lord Carlisle {not of this generation, but the earl of iifty 
years back) wrote tolerable verses. They were better than 
Lord Eoscommon's, — which, for one hundred and fifty years, 
the judicious public has allowed the booksellers to incor- 
porate, along with other rubbish of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, into the costly collections of the "British 
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8 LITERARY THEORY AND CRITICISM 

PoetB."^ And really, if you mil insist on odious comparisons, 
they were not much below the versea of an amiahle prime 
minister (John Wobuni) known to us all.^ Yet, because they 
wanted vital stamina, not only they fell, but in falling they 
caused the earl to reel inucb. more than any commoner would 
ha^e done Now, on tbe other hand, a kinsman of Lord 
Carli^e — viz. Lord Byron — because he brought dazzling 
genius and power to the effort, found a vast aujdllary advan- 
tg ipag dh y tdcet-Oth 

d bl w ga h d mt f i bl te t f 

1 ^1 tl h Id h ach d ly p p 

1 N t ly all h rubb h — wh 1 q t ty t, ^at 

— p d f J I h t Iso h t m te t Uy J 1 
gg hthKh 1 b anlwUb 

1 d t f 1 f,l rat 11 f th y had b d f 

1 ttm feftlf dtygi 

f 1 po any ad 1 1 d tm t from biitl 

frmtat frm dtaf bnll t to ty I 

Ity tl 1 bl uffi tly to 1 p ted 

rah h m t un tt bl phan th t tl 

1 d d H d th 1 m r Sh 1 j re ly t 

J ob I fF t m f b „ 1 id, f he h pj 3 to 
fail ; she is always ready for toadying a lord, if he happens 
to make a hit. Ah, dear sycophantic old lady ! I kiss 
your sycophantic hands, and wish heartily that I were a 
duke for your sake ! 

It would be a mistake to fancy that this tendency to 
confound real merit and its accidents of position is at all 
peculiar to us or to our age. Dr. Saeheverell, by embarking 
his small capital of talent on tbe spring'tide of a furious 
political collision between the Whigs and Tories, brous;ht 
back an ampler return for his little investment than ever did 
"Wickiiffe or Luther.^ Such was his popularity, ill the heart 
of love and the heart ot hatred, that he would have been 
assassinated by the Whigs, on his triumphal progresses 

1 Wentworth Dillan, Earl of Roscommon, 1633.1684.— M. 

^ Iiord John Rneeell, attecwards Earl Rnssell, was Prime Minister 
from 1846 to 1852. Wobnm, near Bedford, is the family seat of the 
Dukes of Bedford, — to which family Lord John Russell belonged. ^ — M. 

= See ante, Vol. X, p. 111.— M. 
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SCHLOSSER'S LITERAEY HISTORY 9 

through England, had he not been canonised by the Tories, 
He was a dead man, if he had not beea suddenly gilt and 
lacquered as an idoL Neither ia the case peculiar at all 
to England. Eonge, the ci-demrU Romish priest (whose 
name pronounce as you would the English word wrong, 
supposing that it had for a second syllable the final a of 
"sofa" — i.e. Wrongvh) has been found a wrongheaded man 
by all parties — and in a venial degree is, perhaps, a stupid 
man ; but he moves ^ about with more eclai by far than the 
ablest man in Germany. And, in days of old, the man that 
burned down a miracle of beauty — viz. the Temple of 
Ephesus — protesting, with tears in his eyes, that he had no 
other way of getting himseK a name, has got it in spite of us 
aU, He's booked for a ride down through all history, 
whether you and I like it or not. Every pocket-dictionary 
knows that Erostratus was that scamp." So of Martin, the 
man that parboiled, or par-roasted, York Minster some twenty 
years back : that fellow will float down to posterity with the 
annals of the glorious cathedral ; he will 

"Pursue the triumph and partake the gale," 
whilst the founders and benefactors of the Minster are prac- 
tically foigotten.^ These incendiaries, in short, are as well 

' Not at all. He did moTe when this was written ; but that was 
in 1847. Ha ia now as sedentary, or as stationary, aa a milestone, 
[Between 1844 and 1848 a great deal was heard hoth in Qennany ajid 
in this count of Johann Bonge a S les an pr est, who hav ng tirol.en 
off from tlie Ub man Catholic Chur h on the aubje t ot rel ca and 
pagrimages headed a rel „ ous rafor movement n Germany on 
Protestant or sam Protestant pnncples Tie new creed n mhered 
at one time aa many aa 300 congregat ons n d ITerent part* of Ger 
many; but the Cliriatian Cathol movement as t was called 
dwindled rap dly after 1843 — Boi^ea onn Protestant sm hav n„ 
passed by that t me into a k nd of Bel g oua Bat onalism comb ned 
with extreme Political Liberalism. Latterly he resided as a refugee m 
London. — M.] 

* The original temple of Artemis or Diana at Epliesus was burnt 
down by a certain Herostratus on the same night in the year B.C. 356, 
it is said, in which Alexander the Great was born. Put to the torture, 
the incendiary declared that he had done the deed to immortalise his 
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known as Ephesua or York ; Lut not one of us c in tell, n ittout 
humming and hawing, who it wis that rebuilt the Kphesian 
wonder of the world, or that repaiied tl i, time honoured 
Minater, Equally in literatme not the weight of servita 
done, or the power exerted, is sometimes considered chieflv, 
— either of these must be very conspicuous hdbre it wiU 1 e 
considered at all, — hut the splendour, or the notoriety , or the 
absurdity, or even the scandalouaneos, ot the urcumstancea ^ 
surrounding the author. 

Schlosser must have benefited in Home such adventitious 
way before he ever could have risen to his German celebrity, 
"What was it that raised him to his momentary distinction 1 
Was it something very wicked that he did, or something too 
clover that he said ? I should rather conjecture that it must 
have been something inconceivably absurd which he sug- 
gested. Any one of the three achievements stands good in 
Germany for a reputation. But, however it were liat Mr. 
Sehlosser first gained his repulation, mark what now follows. 
On the wings of this equivocal reputation he flies abroad to 
Paris and London. There he thrives, not by an approving 
esperienco or knowledge of his works, but through blind 
faith in his original German public. And back he flies 
afterwards to Germany, as if carrying with him new and in- 
dependent testimonies to his merit, and from two nations 
that are directly concerned in his violent judgments ; whereas 
(which is the simple truth) he carries hack a careless rever- 
beration of his first German character from those who have 
far too much to read for declining aid from vicarious criticism 
when it will spare that efl'ort to themselves. Schlosser has 
simply had his old passport visM up and down Europe ; 
tre^ passports he has none to show. Thus it is that German 
critics become audacious and libellous. Kohl, Von Raumer, 
Dr. Cams, physician to the King of Saxony, by means of 

* Ei'en Pope, ivith aU his natural and reasonable interest in ^iristo- 
cratlc society, could not shut his eyes to tlie fact that a jest in his 
mouth, heoame twice a jest in a, lord's. But still he failed to perceive 
what I am here contendii^ for, — that, if the jest happened to misa " 
fire, through the misfortune of bursting its barrel, the consequences 
would be far worse for the lord than the commoner. There is, you see, 
a blind sort of compeiis.itinn. 
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introductory letters floating them into circles far above any 
ttey liad seen in homely Germany, are qualified by our own 
negligence and indulgence for mounting a European tribunal, 
from wliich they pronounce raaliciouB edicts against ourselvea. 
Sentinels presented arms to Von Raumei at Windsor, because 
lie rode in a carriage of Queen Adelaide's ; and Von Eaumer 
immediately conceived himself the Chancellor of all Christen- 
dom, keeper of the conscience to universal Europe upon all 
questions of art, manners, politics, oi any conceivable intel- 
lectual relations of England. Schlosaer meditates the same 

But have I any right to quote S«hlosser's words from an 
English translation 1 I do so only because this happens to 
be at hand, and the German not, German books are still 
rare in this country, though more numerous (Ijy one thousand 
to one) than they were thirty years ago. But I have a 
special right to rely on the English of Mr. Davidson, " I 
hold in my hand," as gentlemen so often say at public meet- 
ings, "a certificate from Herr Sohlosser that to quote Mr, 
Davidson is to quote him!' The English translation is one 
which Mr. Schlosser " durckgelesen hat, und fiir derett 
geaamgkdt wni riehtigkeit er bUrgt " (has read through, and 
for the accuracy and propriety of which he pledges himself). 
Mr. Schlosser was so anxious for the spiritual welfare of ns 
poor islanders that he not only read it through, but he has 
even aiifmerkswm durchgelesen it (read it through wide awake), 
imd gsprUft (and carefully examined it) ; nay, he haa done 
aU this in company with the translator. " Oh, ye Athenians I 
how hard do I labour to earn your applause ! " And, as the 
result of such Hercalean labours, a second time be raakea 
himself surety for its precision ; " er biirgt also dafwr teie fiir 
eeine eigne arbeit " (he guarantees it accordingly as he would 
his own workmanship). Were it not for this unlimited 
guarantee, I should have sent for the book to Germany, As 
it is, I need not wait ; and all complaints on this score I 
defy, — above all from Herr Schlosser.^ 

' Mr. Schlosaer, wto apealis English, wto has read rattier too much 
English for any good that he has turned it to, and who ought to have a 
Icaen eye for the English version of his own booli after so miich rftading 
and study of it, has, however, overlooked several manifest errors. I 
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In dealing with aa author so desultory as Mr. Sohlosser 
the critic has a right to an. extra allowance of desultoriness 
for hia own. share ; so excuse me, reader, for rushing at 
once into angry business. 

On Swift 

Of Swift Mr, Schloeser aeleeta for notice three worts — 
the " Drapiet'a Letters," " GuUiver'a Travels," and the " Tale 
of a Tub." With reaped to the first, aa it is a necessity of 
Mr. S. to be for ever wrong in his substratum of facts, he 
adopts the old erroneous account of Wood's contract as to the 
coppe oinage, and of the imaginary wrong which it in- 
fl ct d n Ireland, Of all Swift's villainies for the sake of 
popula ty, and stiU. more for the sake of wielding thia popu- 
la ty mdictively, none is so scandalous as this. In any 
new L fe of Swift the case must be stated de novo. Even Sir 
Wal Scott is not impartial ; and for the same reason aa 
now forces me to blink it— viz. the difficulty of pesenting 
the details in a readable ahapa " Qulliver'a Travels " 
Schlosser strangely considers " spun out to an intolerable 

do not meim to tax Mr. Davidson with general inaceuracy. On the 
contrary, he seems waiy, and in most cases successful as a dealer witli 
the peculiarities of the German. But several cases of error I detect 
without needing the original : they tell their own story. And one of 
these I here notice, not only for its own importance, but out of love 
to Schloaser, and by way of nailing hia guarantee to the counter — not 
altogether as a had shilling, but as a light one. At p. G of vol. iL, in 
a fbotnote, which is speaking of Kant, we read of hia aiiempt to iniro- 
dw!e the noiioit of negative greaiiiess into jildloaophy. Negatixje greal- 
neisl What strange bird may that be! Is it the OrrtiiherhyiKh/ia 
fusradoxus i Mr, Schlosaer was not wide awake there. The reference 
is evidently to Eaut'a essay upon the advantages of introdncing into 
philosophy the a^braio idea of negative qaantitie). It is one of 
Kant's grandest gleams into hidden truth. Were it only foe the 
merits of thia most masterly essay in reconstituting the algebraic 
meaning of a n^ative quantity (so generally misundersl^od as a nega- 
Hon of quantity, and which even Sir Isaac Neviton misconstrued as 
regarded its metaphysics), great would have been the service rendered 
to logie by Kant, But there is a greater. From this litUe brochure, I 
am satisfied, was derived or^inally the German regeneration of Uie 
Dynamic Philosophy, its expansion through the idea of polarity, in- 
difference, &=. Oh, Mr Sohlosser you had not geprv.fi p. 5 of vol. ii. 
You skipped the notes. 
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extent." Many evil things might he said of Gulliver ; hat 
not this. The captain is anything but tedious. And, in- 
deed, it becomes a question of mere mensuration, that can be 
settled in a moment. A year or two since I had in my 
hands a pocket edition, comprehending all the four parts of 
the worthy skipper's adventures within a single volume of 
420 pages. Some part of the space was also wasted on notes, 
often very idle. Now, the first part contains two separate 
voyages (Lilliput and Blefeseu) ; the 2d, one ; the 3d, five ; 
and the 4th, one ; so that, in all, this active navigator, who 
has enriched geography, I hope, with something of a higher 
quality than your old muffs that thought much of doubling 
Cape Horn, here gives us nine great voyages of discovery, fat 
more surprising than the pretended discoveries of Sinbad 
(which are known to be fabulous), averaging quam proxime 
forty-seven 16mo pages each. Oh, you unconscionable 
German, built round in your own country with circumvalla- 
tions of impregnable 4tos, oftentimes dark and dull as 
Avemus — -that you will have the face to describe dear ex- 
cellent Captain Lemuel Gulliver of Eedriff, and subsequently 
of Newark, that " darling of children and men," as tedious ! 
It is exactly because he is not tedious, because he does not 
shoot into German foiiosity, that Schlosser finds him "m- 
folerable." I have justly transferred to Gulliver's use the 
words " darling of children and men," originally applied by 
the poet 1 to the robin-redbreast ; for it is remarkable that 
" Gulliver " and the " ArabiaJi Nights " are amongst the few 
books where children and men find themselves meeting and 
jostling each other. This was the case from its first publica- 
tion, just one hundred and thirty years since. "It was 
received," says Dr. Johnson, "with such avidity that the 
" price of the first edition was raised before the second could 
" be made — it was read by the high and the low, the learned 
" and the illiterate. Criticism was lost in wonder." Now, 
on the contrary, Schlosser wonders not at all, hut simply 
criticises i which we could bear, if the criticism were even 
ingenious. Whereas he utteriy misunderstands Swift, and is 
a malicious calumniator of the captain ; who, luckily, roam- 
ing in Sherwood Forest, and thinking, often with a sigh, of 

' "ByOitpod": — viz. Wordsworth. 
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his little nurse,^ Ghimdalclitcli, would trowl)le himself 
slightly about what Heidelberg might say in the next cen- 
tury. There is but one example on our earth of a novel 
received with, such indiscriminate applause as " Gulliyer " ; 
and Oiat was " Don Quixote," Many have been welcomed 
joyfully by a class — these two by a people. Now, could that 
have happened had it been characterised by dulneesl Of 
aU faults, it could least have had thaL As to the " Tale of a 
Tub," Schlosser is in such Cimmerian vapours that no system 
of bellows could blow open a shaft or tube through which he 
might gain a glimpse of the English truth and daylight, or 
we gain a glimpse of Schlosser sitting over his German black- 
beer. It is useless talking to such a man on such a subject. 
I consign him to the attentions of some patriotic Irishman. 

Schlosser, however, is right in. a graver reflection which 
he makes upon the prevailing philosophy of Swift — iiz. that 
" all hie views were directed towards what was imm ediaUly 
beneficial ; which is the characteristic of '^\ages. This is 
undeniable. The meanness of Swift a niture an 1 1 is rigid 
incapacity for dealing with the grandeurs of the human 
spirit, with religion, with poetry, or ei en with sc ence when 
it rose above the mercenary practical, is absolutely appalling. 
His own yaJtoo is not a more abominable one-sided degrada- 
tion of humanity than is he himself under this aspect And, 
perhaps, it places this incapacity of his in its strongest light 
when we recur to the fact of his astonishment at a religious 
princess refusing to confer a bishopric upon one that had 
treated the Trinity, and all the profoundeet mysteries of 
Christianity, not with mere scepticism or casual sneer, but 

' " LitUe nurse" ; — The word Giamdalditch, in Brobdlngnagian, 
absolutely means Utile niiTse, and nothing else. It may serm odd that 
the captain should call any nnrsa of Brobdlngnag, however Mnd to 
him, hy such an epithet as little ; and the reader may fancy that 
Sbernood Forest had put it into his head, wliere Robin Hood always 
called bis right hand man " Little John," not alfhotigh, hut expressly 
because, John stood eeven feet high in his stockhigs, But the trnth 
is that Glumdalolitch was little ; and literally so ; she was only nine 
years old, and (says the captain) "little of her age," being barely forty 
feet high. She had time to grow certainly ; but, as she had so much 
to do before she could overtake other women, it is probable that she 
would tnni OHt what, in Westmoreland, they call a litSe stiffanger — 
very little, if at all, higher than a coinmoa Englisb church steeple. 
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with Bet pompous meiTiment and farcical buffooaery. This 
dignitary of the Ctiirch, Dean of the moat conspicuous 
cathedral in Ireland, had, in full canonicals, made himself 
iatfl a regular mountebank, for the sake of giving fuller 
effect, by the force of contrast, to the silliest of jests directed 
againiBt all that was most inalienable from Christianity. Eidi- 
cnlicg such things, could he, in any just sense, be thought a 
Christian 1 But, as Schlosser justly remarks, even ridiculing 
the peculiarities of Luther and Calvin as he did ridicule 
thera. Swift could not be thought other than constitutionally 
incapable of religion. Even a Pagan philosopher, if made to 
undeiBtand the case, would be incapable of scoffing at any 
form, natural or casual, simple or distorted, which might be 
assumed by the most solemn of problems — problems that 
rest with the weight of worlds upon the human spirit— 

" Fixed fate, (ree-will, foreknowledge absoluta" — 
the destiny of man, or the relations of man to God. Anger, 
therefore, Swift -mighi feel, and he felt it ^ to the end of his 
most wretched life ; but what reasonable ground had a man 
of sense for agtonishnient that a princess who (according to 
her knowledge) was sincerely pious should decline to place 
such a man upon an episcopal throne ! This argues, beyond 
a doubt, that Swift was in that state of constitutional irreligion 
— irreligion not from intellectual scepticism, but from a 
Tulgar temperament — which imputes to everybody else ifa 
own plebeian feelings. People differed, he fancied, not by 
more and less religion, but by more and less dissimulation. 
And, therefore, it seemed to him scandalous that a princess 
who must, of course, in her heart regard (in common with 
himself) all mysteries as solemn masks and mummeries should 
pretend, in a case of downright serious business, to pump up, 
out of dry conventional hoaxes, any solid objection to a man 
of his shinmg merit. " The Trinity," for instance, — that he 
viewed as the password which the knowing ones gave in 
answer to the challenge of the sentinel ; but, as soon as it 
had obtained admission for the patty within the gates of the 
camp, it was rightly dismissed to oblivion or to laughter. 
No case so much illustrates Swift's essential irreligion ; since, 
' See hia bitter letters to Lady Suffulk. 
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if he had shared in ordinary human feelings on such subjecte, 
not only he could not have been surprised at his own esclu- 
sion from the bench of bishops after such ribaldriea, but 
originally he would have abstained from them as inevitable 
bars to clerical promotion, even upon principles of public 
decorum. 

As to the style of Swift, Mr. Sehlosser shows himself with- 
out sensibility in his objections, as the hackneyed English 
reader shows himaelf without philosophic knowledge of style 
in his applause. SoMosser thinks the style of Gulliver 
" somewhat dull." This shows Schlosser's presumption ia 
speaking upon a point where he wanted, first, original delicacy 
of tact, and, secondly, familiar knowledge of English, 
Gulliver's style is pvrposdy touched slightly with tJiat dul- 
ness of circumstantiality which besets the exceDent, but 
somewhat dull, race of men, — old sea-captains. Yet it wears 
only an aerial tint of dulness ; the felicity of this colouring 
in Swift's management is that it never goes the length of 
actually wearying, but only of giving a comic air of down- 
right Wapping and Eotherhithe verisimilitude. AH men 
grow dull, and ought to be dull, that live under a solemn 
sense of eternal danger, one inch only of plank (often worm- 
eaten) between themselves and eternity ; and also that see 
for ever one wilderness of waters— sublime, but (like the 
wilderness on shore) monotonous. All sublinie people, being 
monotonous, have a tendency to he dull, — and sublime things 
also. Milton and .^schyluB, the sublimest of men, are crossed 
at times by a shade of dulness. So is Bilidulgerid, so is the 
Sahara, so is the sea. Dulness is their weak side. But, as 
to a sea-captain, a regidar nor'-nor'-wester and sou'-sou'-easter, 
he ought to be kicked out of the room if he is not dull. It 
is not " ship-shape," or barely tolerable, that he should be 
otherwise. Yet, after all, considering what I have stated 
about Captain Gulliver's nine voyages crowded into one 
pocket volume, he cannot really have much abused his 
professional licence for being dull. Indeed, one has to look 
out an excuse for his being so little dull ; which excuse is 
found in the fact that he had studied three years at a learned 
university. Captain Gulliver, though a sailor, I would have 
you to know, waa a gownsman of Cambridge : so says Swift, 
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who knew more about the captain than anybody now-a- 

Now, on the Other hand, you, coDimonplace reader, that 
{as an. old tradition) believe Swift's style to be a model of 
eicellenee, hereafter I shall aay a word to you, drawn from 
deeper principles. At present I content myself with these 
three propositions; which overthrow if you can ; — 

1. That the merit which justly you ascribe to Swift is 
vemaevlaHty, and nothing better oc finer ; he never forgets 
his mother-tongue in exotic forma, unless we may call Irish 
exotic; for some Hibemicisms he certainly has. This merit, 
however, is exhibited — not, as you fancy, in a graceful artlesa- 
ness, but in a coarse inartiflciality. To be artless, and to be 
inartificial, are very different things, — aa different as being 
natural and being gross, as different aa being simple and 
beii^ homely, 

' 2. That, whatever, meantime, be the particular sort of 
excellence, or the value of the excellence, in the style of 
Swift, he had it in common witli multitudes besides of that 
age. Defoe wrote a style for all the world the aame as to 
kind and degree of excellence, only pure from Hibernicisma. 
So did every honest skipper (Dampier was something more) 
who had oceaaion to record hia voyages in this world of 
storms. So did many a hundred of religious writers. And 
what wonder should there be in this, when the main quali- 
fication for such a style was plain good sense, natural feeling, 
nnpretendingneas, some little scholarly practice in putting 
together the clockwork of sentences so aa to avoii mechanical 
awkwardness of construction, but aboie all the advantage of 
a suhject such in its nature as instinctively to rpject ornament, 
lest it should draw off attention from itself 1 Such aubjecta 
are common; but grand impassioned subjects insist upon a 
different treatment ; and there it la that the true difficulties 
of style commence, and there it is that your worshipful 
Master Jonathan would have broke down irrecoverably 

3. {Which partly is suggested by the last remark.) That 
nearly all the blockheads with whom I have at any time had. 
the pleasure of conversing upon the subject of style (and 
pardon me for saying that men of the moat sense are apt, 
upon two subjects— viz. poetry and style — to talk most like 
VOL. XI C 
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bloekieadB) have invariably regarded Swift's style not as if 
Telatively good (i.e. given a proper subject), but as if 
absolukly good- — good unconditionally, no matter what the 
Biibject. Now, my friend, suppose the case that the Dean 
had been required to writo a pendant for Sir Walter Ealeigh's 
immortal apostrophe to Death, or to many passages that I 
could select in Sir Thomas Browne's "Beligio Medici" and 
his " Urn-Burial," or to Jeremy Taylor's inaugural sections 
of his "Holy Living and Dying," do you know what wonld 
have happened ? Are you aware what sort of ridiculous 
figure your poor bald Jonathan would have cut ? About 
the same that would be cut by a forlorn scullion from a 
greasy eating-house at Eotlerdam, if suddenly called away in 
vision to act as seneschal to the festival of Belshazzar the 
king before a thousand of his lords.^ 

Schlosser, after saying anything right and true (and he 
really did say the true thing about Swift's essential irreligion), 
usually becomes exhausted, like a boarconstrictor after eating 
his half-yearly dinner. The boa gathers himself up, it is to be 
hoped, for a long fit of dyspepsy, in which the horns and 
hoofs that he has swallowed may chance to avenge the poor 
goat that owned them. Schlosser, on the other hand, retires 
into a comer, for the purpose of obstinately talking nonsense, 
until the gong sounds again for a slight refection of eense. 
Accordingly, he likens Swift, before he has done with him, 
to whom ? I might safely allow the reader three years for 
guessing, if the greatest of wagers were depending between 
aa. He likens him to Kotzebue,^ in the first place. How 
faithful the resemblance ! How exactly Swift reminds you 
of Count Benfowski in Siberia, and of Mrs. Haller mopping 
her eyes in the "Stranger" ! One really is puzzled to say, 
according to the negro's distinction, whether Mrs. Haller is 
more like the Dean of St. Patrick's or the Dean more like 
Mrs. Haller. Anyhow, the likeness is prodigious, if it is not 
quite reciprocal. The other terminus of the comparison ia 
Wieland.^ Now, there is some shadow of a resemblance 

1 Compare ante, Vol. i. p. 126, Vol. V, p. 235, Vol. X, p, 104 el 
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by is his Oberon. Now, in this gay, maeical romance of 
Sir Huon and his enchanted horn, with its gleams of voluptu- 
ousness, is there a possibility that any suggestion of a scowling 
face like Swift's should cross the festal scenes ? 



On ArDieoN 

From Swift the scene changes to Addison and Steele. 
Steele is of less importance ; for, though a man of greater 
intellectual activity i than Addison, he had immeasurably 
less of genius. But, so far as concerns Addison, I am happy 
to support the character of Schlosser for consistency, by 
assuring the reader that, of all the monstrosities uttered by 
man upon Addison, and of all the monstrositiea uttered by 
Schlosser upon man, a thing which he says about Addison is 
the worst. But this I reserve for a olimas ahead. Schlosser 
really puts his best leg foremost at starting, and one thinks 
he's going to mend ; for he catches a truth— viz. the follow- 
ing — -that all the brilliancies of the Queen Anne period 
(which so many inconsiderate people have called the Augustan 
^ of our literature) " point to this, — that the reading public 
wished to be entertained, not roused to think ; to be gently 
' •'Activity" :— It is some aign of this, e.s well as ot the more 
thoroughly English taste in literature whicli distinguiBhed Steele, that 
hardly twice throughout the "Spectator" is Shakspere quoted or 
alluded to tpy Addison. Even those quotations he had from the theatre, 
or tho breath of popular talk. Generally, if jou sea a line from Shak- 
spere, it is safe to bet largely that the paper is Steele's, — sometimes, 
indeed, of casual conlribiitors, — but, almost to a certainty, not a paper 
of Addison's. [But see ante, Vol. IV, p. 24, footnote. —M.] Another 
mark of Steele's superiority in vigonr of intellect is that much oftener in 
feint than in other contributors strong thonghts came forward ; liarsh 
and djaproportioned perhaps to the case, and never harmoniously 
developed with the genial grace of Addison, but original, and preg- 
nant with promise and suggestion. 
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moved, not deeply excited," Undoubtedly what strikes a 
man in Addison, or tciil strike liim when indicated, is the 
coynees and timidity, almost the girlish shame, wliich he 
betrays in the presence of all the elementary majesties 
belonging to impassioned or idealised human nature. Like 
one bred in crowded cities, when first left alone in forests or 
amongst mountains, he is frightened at their silence, their 
solitude, their magnitude of form, or their frowning glooms. 
It has been remarked by others tliat Addison and hia com- 
panions never rise to the idea of addressing the " nation " or 
the " people " ; it is always the " town." Even their audience 
was conceived by thew. under a miniature form. Yet for 
this they had some excuse in the state of facts. An author 
would like at this moment to assume that Europe and Asia 
were listening to him ; and, as some few copies of his book 
do really go to Paris and Naples, some to Calcutta, there is 
a sort of legal fiction that such an assumption is steadily 
taking root. Yet, unhappily, that ugly barrier of langu^es 
interferes. Schamyl, the Circassian chief, though much of a 
savage, ia not so wanting in taste and discernment as to be 
backward in reading any book of yours or mine. Doubtless 
he yearns to read it. But then, you see, that infernal 
TiMrkasi language steps between onr book, the darling, and 
hwti, the discerning reader. Now, just such a barrier existed 
for the " Spectator " in the travelling arrangements of 
England. The very few old heavies that had begun to creep 
along three or four main roads depended so much on wind 
and weather, their chances of foundering were so uncalcii- 
lated, their periods of revolution were so cometary and 
uncertain, that no body of scientific observations had yet 
been collected to warrant a man in risking by them a heavy 
bale of goods ; and, on the whole, even for York, Norwich, 
or Winchester, a consignment of "Specs" was not quite a 
safe spec. Still, I conid have told the Spectator, who was 
anxious to make money, where he might have been sure of a 
distant sale, though returns would have been slow— viz. at 
Oxford and Cambridge. We know from Milton that old 
Hobson delivered his parcels pretty regularly eighty years 
before 1 710. And, one generation before that, it is plain, 
by the interesting (though somewhat Jacobinical) letters of 
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Joseph Mede,'^ the oomraenter on the Apocalypse, that news 
and politics of one kind or other (and scandal of every kind) 
found out for themselves a sort of contraband lungs to 
breathe through between London and Cambridge ; not quite 
so regular as the tides of ebb and flood, but better than 
nothing. If you consigned a packet into the proper hands on 
the 1st of May, " as sure as death " (to speak ScoUici), it would 
be deliveredwithinsixtymiles of the capital before midsummer 
Still there were del y and thes f d t 

his world out of L d Th t th w rd i 

Inexcusable, how w y tl f f P 

sion in tliose daj 1 h i^ d co ardly f li ^s 
would like to see h t t t th t t f 

society in Anne's dy — t tm fii Itytshjl 
reserve upon all th mpa I ^ d t ham 1 

outrages upon all th d i, f h un t C tarn 

it is that Addison (1 lb ly) m tl t mea t 

of eouditions which hi h t aJiy p f ymp tl y 

with the lovely, th bl tl i>as d Th w t h 
were ashamed of th ir wn t 1 p h ps th 

for in theb own 1 tui 1 'Kd h ta th y ead nly 
degraded nature. Addison, in particular, shrank from eiery 
hold and every profound expression as from an offence against 
good taste. lie durst not for his life have used the word 
"passion," except in the vulgar sense of an angry paroxysm. 
He durst as soon have danced a hornpipe on the top of the 
"Monument" as have talked of a "rapturous emotion." 
What would he have said ? Why, " sentiments that were of 
a nature to prove agreeable after an unusual rate." In 
their odious verses, the creatures of that age talk of love as 
something that " bums " them. You suppose at first that they 
are discoursing of tallow candles, though you cannot imagine 
by what impertinence they address you, that are no tallow- 
chandler, upon such painful subjects. And, when they 
apostrophise the woman of their heart (for you are to under- 

' "Letters (if Joseph Mede" : — Published more than thirty years 
ago by Sir Henry Ellis. [Joseph Mode, 1686-1638, was one of the 
Fellows of Christ's College, Csinbridge, during Milton's residence in 
that college, and was an industrious collector of news of the day,— 
receiving weekly parcels from Loudon by Hobson, the Cambridge 
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stand that ttey pretend to aucli an organ), they beseech tec 
to " ease the r ja n. Can h man meanness descend lower ! 
As if the n n be ng nil fron pleu y, therefore had a right 
to take a lady for on f tl e 1 es-ers in a hospital, whose 
duty it would le to tx a b rg ndy p tch piaster between his 
shoulders. Tl en to rea 1 of their PhiUiaea and Strephons, 
and Chloes ind Cory ions — aj es that proclaim the fantaa- 
ticalness ot tl e 1 f e w tl wh ch they are poetically associated 
^it throws me nto e ch con iiL ona of rage that I moYe to 
the windo anl (w thout think ng what T am, about) throw 
it up, call ng Pol e Pol ce What's that for ? What 
can the pohce do in the business 1 Why, certainly nothing. 
Wliat I meant in my dream waa perhaps (but one foigets 
lufeatone meant upon recovering one's temper) that the police 
should take Strephon and Corydon into custody, whom I 
fancied at the other end of the room, And really the 
justifiable fury that arises upon recalling such abominable 
attempts at bucolic sentiments in. such abominable language 
Bometimes transports me into a luxurious vision, sinking back 
through one hundred and thirty years, in which I see Addi- 
son, Phillips (both John and Ambrose), Tickelj, Fickell, 
BudgeU and Cudgel], and many others besidea, all cudgelled 
in a round-robin, none claiming precedency of another, none 
able fo shrink from his own dividend, until a voice seems to 
recall me to milder thoughts, by saying, "But surely, my 
friend, you could never wish to see Addison cudgelled 1 Let 
Strephon and Corydon be cudgelled without end, if the police 
can show any warrant for doing it. But Addison was a man 
of great genius." True, he was so. I recollect it suddenly, 
and will back out of any angry things that I have been 
misled into saying by Schlosser ; who, by the bye, was right, 
after all, for a wonder. 

Now then I will turn my whole fury in vengeance upon 
Schlosser. And, looking round for a t n to th w t h in 
I observe this ; — Addison could not b n ir ly 1 sa f 

eioiting the public to think and feel as 8 hi p te da 

when he took ao much pains to inocul te th p bh w th 
a sense of the Miltonio grandeur. Th Par d L h d 
then been published barely forty year^ — wh h w a. thing 
in an age without reviews or any oth g n fit ary 
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advertiaement ; and, though, no Addison could eventimlly 
promote, for the instant he q^uickened, the circulation. If I 
recollect, Tonson's accurate revieion of the test followed 
immediately upon Addison's papers. And it is certain that 
Addison '^ must have diffused the knowledge of Milton upon 
the Continent, from signs that soon followed. But does not 
this prove that I myself have been in the wrong as well as 
SohlosserJ No; that's impossible. Schlosser is always in 
the wrong ; but it's the next thing to an impossibility that 
/ should be detected in an error ; philosophically speaking, 
it is supposed to involve a contradiction. " But surely I said 
the very same thing as Schlosser, by assenting to what he 
said." Maybe 1 did ; but then I have time to make a 
distinction, because my article is not yet finished. We are 
only at the beginning ; whereas Schlosser can't make any 
distinction now, because his book is printed, and his list of 
errata (which is shocking, though he does not confess to the 
thousandth part) is actually published and finished. My 
distinction is that, though Addison generally hat«d the 
impassioned, and shrank from it as from a fearful thing, yet 
this was when it combined with forms of life and fleshly 
realities (as in dramatic works), but not when it combined 
with elder forms of eternal abstractions. Hence he did not 
read, and did not like, Shakspere ; the music was here too 
rapid and life-like ; but he sympathised profoundly with the 
solemn cathedral- chanting of Milton. An appeal to his 
sympathies which exacted quick changes in those sympathies 
he could not meet, hut a more stationary key of solemnity he 
could. Indeed, this difference is illustrated daily. A long 
list can be cited of passages in Shakapere which have been 
solemnly denounced by many eminent men (all blockheads) 
as ridiculous : and, if a man does find a passage in a tragedy 
which displeases him, it is sure to seem ludicrous. Witness 
the indecent exposures of themselves made by Voltaire, La 

' It is an idea of many people, and erroneously aaaotioiied by 
Wordsworlli, ttat Lord Somera gava a, powerful Eft to tha " Paradise 
Lost." Ha was a auliscriber to the aiith edition, the first tliat had 
plates ; hut thia vrna some years before the Bevolution of 16B8, aud 
when he was simply Mr. Somers, a barrister, with no effectual power 
of literary patronage. [As to the aupposed ofTect of Addison's papers in 
the Spectator on Milton's fame, sea arUe, Vol. X, p. 409, footnote.— M.] 
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Ilarpe, and many biUiona besides of bilious people. WLereaa, 
of all the shameful people (equally billions and not lesa 
bilioiia) that have presumed to quairel with Milton, not one 
has thought him ludicrous, but only dull and somnolent. 
In " Lear" and in " Hamlet," as in a human face agitated 
Ijy passion, are many things that tremble on the brink of 
the ludicrous to an ohaeiTei endowed with email range of 
sympathy or intellect But no man ever found the starry 
heavens ludicrous, though many find them dull, and prefer, 
for a near view, a decanter of brandy. So, in the solemn 
wheelings of the Miltonic movement Addison could find a 
sincere delight But the sublimities of earthly misery and 
of human frenzy were for him a book sealed. Beside all 
which, Milton renewed the types of Grecian beauty as to 
form, whilst Shakspere, without designing at all to con- 
tradict these types, did so in eflcct b fid n 
nature, radiating from a Gothic centre 

In the midsf, however, of much ju i, w h 

could only wish a little deeper, in the A lisonian papers n 
" Paradise Lost," there are some gross b d 
as there are in Dr. Johnson, and from h se m ca — 
an understanding suddenly palsied fr m d ec pa^si 
A feeble capacity of passion must, upon q f pas n, 

constitute a feeble range of intellect. But, a 

worst thing uttered by Addison in these p p w 

Milton, but meant to be complimentary. Towards Lnhanoinj, 
the splendour of the great poem, he tells us that it is a Grecian 
palace as to amplitude, symmetry, and architectural skill : 
but, being in the English langu^e, it is to be regarded as 
if built in brici ; whereas, had it been so happy as to be 
written in Greek, then it would have been a palace built in 
Parian marble. Indeed ! that's smart — "that's handsome, I 
calculate ! " Yet, before a man undertakes to sell his mother- 
tongue as old pewter trucked against gold, he should be 
quite sure of his metaUurgic skill ; because else the gold that 
he buys may happen to be copper, and the pewter that he 
sells to be silver. Are you quite sure, my Addison, that yon 
have understood the powers of this language which you toBS 
away so lightly as an old tea-kettle f Is it a ruled case that 
yon have exhausted its resources ! Nobody doubts your 
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grace in a certain line of composition ; but it is only one 
line among many, and it is far fi'om being amongst the 
highest It ia dangerous without examination to sell even 
old kettles ; miaera conceal old stockings filled witk guineas 
in old tea-kettles ; and we all know that Aladdin's servant, 
hy exchanging an old lamp for a new one, caused an Iliad of 
cala,mities ; his master's palace jumped from Bagdad to some 
place on the road to Ashantee ; Mrs. Aladdin and the 
picaninnies were carried off as inside passengers; and 
Aladdin himself only escaped being lagged for a rogue and a 
conjurer hy a flying jump after his palace. Now, mark tie 
folly of man. Moat of the people I am going to mention 
subscribed generally to the supreme excellence of Milton, hut 
each wished for a little change to be made, — which, and which 
only, was wanted to perfection. Dr. Johnson, though he 
pretended to be satisfied with the " Paradise Lost," even in 
what he regarded as the undress of blank verse, stiO secretly 
wished it in rhyme. That's No. 1. Addison, though quite 
content with it ia English, still could have wished it in 
Greek. That's No. 2. Bentley, though admiring the blind 
old poet in the highest degree, still observed, smilingly, that 
after all he was blind. He, therefore, Slashing Dick,"- could 
have wished that the great man had always been surrounded 
by honest people; but, as that was not to be, he could have 
wished that his amanuensis had been hanged ; jet, as that 
also had become impossible, he could wish to do execution 
upon him in efBgy, by sinking, burning, and destroying his 
handiwork ; upon which basis of posthumous justice he 
proceeded to amputate all the finest passages in the poem. 
Slashii^ Dick was No. 3. Payne Knight,^ who in his own 
person had rendered services to literature, was a severer man 
even than Slashing Diek. He professed to look upon the 
first book of " Paradise Lost " as the finest thing that earth 
had to show; but, for that very reason, he could have 

' Slashing was tlie ctaraeteristio epithet by wliicli Pope desoritied 
Bentley, in allusion, geaerally, to Bentley'a bold style of practice in 
oritioal correction, hut specially to his furious ravaecs up and down 
the " Paradise Lost " on tlie plea that Milton's amanuensis, whosoever 
he might be, had taken a base advantage ot the great poet's blindness. 
[See ante. Vol IV, pp. 191-1S3.— M.] 

= Richard Payne Knight, writer on Art, 1750-1821.— M. 
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wished, by your leave, to see the other eleven books sawed 
off, and e«nt overboard ; because, though tolerable perhaps in 
another situation, they really were a national disgrace when 
standing behind that unrivalled portico of Book I. There 
goes No. 4. Then came a fellow, whose name was either not 
on his title-page or t have forgotten it, that pronounced the 
poem to be laudable, and full of good materials ; but still he 
could have wished that the materials had been put together 
in a more workmanlike manner ; which kind office he set 
about himself. He made a general clearance of all lumber ; 
the expression of every thought he entirely recast ; and he 
fitted up the metre with beantiful patent rhymes — not, I 
believe, out of any consideration for Dr. Johnson's comfort, 
but on principles of mere abstract decency : as it was, the 
poem seemed naked, and yet was not ashamed. There went 
No. 5, Sim succeeded a droller fellow tlian any of the rest. 
A French bookseller had caused a prose Trench translation 
to be made of the "Paradise Lost," without particularly 
noticing its English origin, or at least not in the title-page. 
Our friend No. 6, getting hold of this as an original French 
romance, translated it back into English prose, as a satisfactory 
novel for the season. His little mistake was at length dis- 
covered, and communicated to him with shouts of laughter ; 
on which, after considerable kicking and plunging (for a 
man cannot but turn restive when he finds that he has not 
only got the wrong sow by the ear, but actually sold the sow 
to a bookseller), the poor translator was tamed into sulkiness ; 
in which state he observed that he could have wished his 
own work, being evidently so much superior to the earliest 
form of the romance, might be admitted by the courtesy of 
England to take the precedency as the original " Paradise 
Lost," and to supersede the very rude performance of 
" Milton, Mr. John." ^ 

Schlosser makes the astounding assertion that a compli- 
ment of Boileau to Addison,— and a pure compliment of 

' "ifUton, Mr. John" : — Dr. Juhnson eipressed his wrath, in aa 
amnsh^ way, at some booksellar's hack wIid, when employed to make 
an indei, introduced Milton's name among tha M s, and by way of 
hoing particularly civil, as " Milton, Mr John [See mtte. Vol. X, p. 
398.— M,] 
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teeremony upon Addison's early Latin verses,- — was (crediU 
posteri !) the making of Addison in England. Understand, 
Schlosser, that Addison's Latin verses were never heard of 
by England until long after his English prose had fixed the 
public attention upon him ; his Latin reputation, so iar from 
being the foundation upon which he built, was a slight 
reaction from his English ^ reputation : and, secondly, under- 
stand that Boileau had at no time any such authority in 
England as to maJce anybody's reputation i he had first of all 
to make his own. A sure proof of this ia that Boileau's 
name was first published in London by Prior's burlesque of 
what the French had called an ode. This gasconading ode 
celebrated the passf^e of the Ehine in 1672, and the capture 
of a famous fortress ["Ufamewsfort de SiinA") by Louis XIV, 
known to London at the time of Prior's parody by the name 
of " Louis Baboon." ^ Thai was not likely to recommend 
Master Boileau to any of the allies against the said Baboon, 
had it ever been heard of out of France. Nor was it likely 
to make him popular in England that his name was first 
mentioned amidst shouts of laughter and mockery. It is 
another argument of the slight notoriety possessed by Boileau 
in England that no attempt was ever made to translate even 
his satires, epistles, or " Lutrin," except by booksellers' 
hacks, and that no such version ever took the slightest root 
amoi^st ourselves, spite of Skink, from Addison's day down 
to OUT own. Boileau was essentially, and in two senses — 
viz. both as to mind and as to influence — un konvme b/nU. 

Addison's " Blenheim " is poor enough ; one might think 
it a translation from some German original of those times. 
Gottsched's aunt, or Bodmer's wet-nurse, might have written 
it. But still no fibs even as to "Blenheim" ! E" ' 



' In Oxford, where naturally !in academic reputation forestalls for 
any sotolarlike etudent Ma more national reputation, some of 
Addison's Latin veraes were prolialily tie gronnd of his first permature 
notoriety. But in London I believe that Addison was first made 
Itnown by Lis "Blenhaim" in 1704; most aasuiedly Eot by any 
academic eierclae whatever. 

' " Louis Baboon" 1^ As pe j.\ d n thmg i tli d ya that ia 
more than a month old, I am d ly adm m h d th t 11 the moat 

obvious to anything in the rea f ur w t n I planation. 
Louis Baboon is Swift's allegon jOi,ular nam f Lot u S urban — ■ 
i.e. Louis XIV. 
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did not say this thing against " Blenheim " " aloud," nor his 
friends that thing against it " softly." And why 1 Because 
at the time (1704-5) he had made no particular enemies, nor 
any particular friends ; unless by friends you mean his 
Wtig patrons, and by enemies hia creditors. 

As to " Cato," Schlosser, as usual, wanders in the shadow 
of ancient night Ths; English " people," it seems, so " extra- 
vagantly applauded " this wretched drama that you might 
suppose them to have '' altogether changed their nature," and 
to have foigotten Shakapere. That man must have forgotten 
Shakspere indeed, and liom the iamoUissement of the brain, 
who could admire " Uato." " But," says Schlosser, " it was 
only 'a fashion'; and the English Boon repented." The 
English could not repent of a crime which tliey had never 
committed. Cato was not popular for a moment, nor tolerated 
for a moment upon any literary oi"un3, or as a work ot art 
It was an apple of temptation ind strife thrown bj the god 
dess of fai-tion between two infuriated pirtics ' Cato 
coming from a man without parliamentary i-onnections 
would have dropped lifeless to the grouni The Whigs 
have always aftetted a special bve and fa\our for popular 
counsels ; they have never ceased tc give themieh es the beat 
of character? as regaris public freedom The Tone' as 
contradistinguished frim the Jacobites fcnowin„ thit with 
out their aid the Resolution t,ould n t have been Lirned, 
most justly contended that the national hi erties had Veen at 
least as much indebted te themselves When Iherefore the 
Whigs put forth their man Cato to mouth speeches about 
liberty as exclusively their jet, and about patnotism ind all 
that sort of thing, saying insultingly to the Tories, " How do 
you like thai 1 Does (ftfli sting 1 " — " Sting, indeed ! " replied 
the Tories ; " not at all ; it's quite refreshing to us that the 
Whigs have not utterly disowned such sentiments, which, 
by their public acta, we really thought they had." And, 
accordingly, as the popular anecdote tells us, a Tory leader. 
Lord Bolingbroke, sent for Booth, who performed Cato, and 
presented him {populo ^edante) with fifty guineas "for 
defending so well the cause of the people against a perpetual 
dictator." In which words, observe. Lord Bolingbroke at 
once asserted the cause of his own party, and launched a 
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Barcasm against a great i di 
borough. Now, Mr. Schlo& 
all right ahead : bo drive on 
But, oh Castor and Polli 
it that the man is driving 
must atop and let m« get oi 
a drunken coachman. Ma a 
going to have noticed, sucli 
Mandeville ^ said about Ad 
word, and misapprehending al 
point-blank misstatement 
official character; which waa 
despatches in a good style 
case; that he insisted — n 
scruples of diction that a se 
to the course of public busi 
nothing to what Schlosser 
describes Addison, on the 
the patron of pedantry ! A 
lived most hostile even to w 
tendencies towards the prof 
precision and the non-pop 
all that is easy, natural, sup 
a patron of pedantry ! ' 



ignorance by Mr. Sehlosser 

Addison) with more ambiti A 

given, or a false impression, an m 

works that is noticed at all al 

vant to the case, at any w m 

worthy of notice. The thr ks te m 

Pope's collection are the " E m Ea 

the Lock," and the " Essa 

(with Dr. Johnson's leave) i as 

of Pope's writings, — being ta m 

like a metrical multiplica ta m oe 

' Bernard Mandeville, philo.sopliifial writer, 1670-1733.— M, 
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most mouldy with which criticism has baited its rat-traps, — 
since nothing is eaid worth answeriDg, it is sufficient to 
answer nothing. The " Rape of the Lock " is treated with 
the same delicate sensibility that we might have looked for 
in Brennus, if consulted on the picturesque, or in Attila the 
Hun, if adjured to decide sesthetically between two rival 
cameoa. Attila is said [though no doubt falsely) to have 
described himself as not properly a man so much as the 
divine wrath incarnate. This would be fine in a melodrama, 
with Bengal lights burning on the stage. But, if ever he 
said such a naughty thing, he forgot to tell us what it was 
that had made him angry. By what t'tle did he come into 
alliance with the divine wrath, which was not likely to con- 
sult a savage! And why did hi^ wmth hurry, by forced 
marches, to the Adriatic t No« so much dc people differ in 
opinion that, to me, who look at him through a telescope 
from an eminence fourteen centuries distant, he takes the 
shape rather of a Mahratta trooper painfullv gathering diaut, 
or a Scottish cateran levying black-mail, or a decent tax- 
gatherer with an ink-horn at his button-hole and supported 
by a select party of constabulary friends. The very natural 
instinct which Attila always showed for following the trail 
of the wealthiest footsteps seems to argue a most commercial 
coolness in the dispensation of his wrath. Mr. Schlosser 
burns with the wrath of Attila against all aristocracies, and 
especially that of Ei^land. He governs his fury, also, with 
an Attila discretion in many cases ; but Eot here. Imagine 
this Hun coming down, sword in hand, upon Pope and his 
Rosicruoian light troops, levying ckaut upon Sir Plume, and 
fluttering the dovecot of the Sylphs. Pope's " duty it was," 
says this demoniac, to " seoui^e the follies of good society," 
and also "to break with the aristocracy." No, surely? 
something short of a total rupture would have satisfied the 
claims of duty 1 Possibly ; but it would not have satisfied 
Sehlosser. And Pope's guilt consists in having made his 
poem an idyl or succession of pictures representing the gayer 
aspects of society as it really was, and supported by a comic 
interest of the mock-heroic derived from a playful 
machinery, instead of converting it into a bloody satire. 
Pope, however, did not shrink from such assaults on the 
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aristocracy, if these made any part of hia duties. Such 
assaults lie did actually make four times over, and twice at 
least ^ too often for his own peace, and perhaps for his credit 
at this day. It is useless, however, hi talk of the poem as a 
work of art with one who sees none of ite exquisite graces, 
and can imagine hie countryman Zacharia equal to a competi- 
tion with Pope, But this it may be right to add, — that the 
" Rape of the Look " was not borrowed from the " Lutrin " of 
Boileau. That was impossible. Neither was it suggested hy 
the "Lutrin." Tlie story in, Herodotus of the wars between 
cranes and pygmies, or the "Batrachom.yomachia" (so 
absurdly ascribed to Homer), was rawe likely, though very 
unlikely, to have su^ested the idea. Both these there is 
proof that Pope had read : there is none that he had read 
the " Lutrin " ; nor did he read French with ease to himself. 
The " Lutrin," meantime, is as much below the " Rape of 
the Lock" in brilliancy of treatment, and in the festive 
gaiety of its incidents, as it is dissimilar in plan and in tlie 
quality of its pictures. 

The " Essay on Man " is a more thorny subject. When 
a writer finds himself attacked and defended from all quar- 
ters, and on all varieties of principle, he is bewildered. 
Friends are as dangerous as enemies. He must not defy a 
bristling enemy, if he cares for repose ; he must not disown 
a zealous defender, though defending him perhaps on a prin- 
ciple potentially ruinous, and making concessions on his own 
behalf abominable to himself ; he must not explain away 
ugly phrases in one direction, or perhaps he is recanting the 
very words of his "guide, philosopher, and friend"; he 
must not explain them away in another direction, or he runs 
full tilt into the wrath of Mother Church — who will soon 
bring him to his senses by penance and discipline. Long 

1 " Twice at least " ;— viz. upon Aaron Hill, and upon the Duke of 
Chandoa. In both cases the a^rieved parties aliatpened the edge of 
the improvofced assault by the dignity ot their own behavionr, hy their 
command of temper, and by their manly disdain of al] attempts to 
retaliate by undervaluing their splenttid assailant. Evil is the day 
for a ooustaentioua man when his sole teaoutee for aelf-defenee liea 
in a falaehood. And such, unhappily, waa Pope's situation. His 
assaults upon Lady M. W. Montagu, and upon the two Duchesses of 
Marlhorongh, atand upon ,%Hother basia. 
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Lents, and no lampreys allowed, would booh cauterise the 
proud flesh of heretical ethics. Pope did wisely, — situated 
as lie was in a decorous nation, and closely connected, ujmn 
motives of honourable fidelity under politiral suffering, with 
the EcEoan Catholics, — to say little in his own. defence. 
That defeuee, and any reversionary cudgelling which it 
might entail upon the Quixote undertaker, he left — meekly 
but also slyly, humbly but yet cunningly — to those whom he 
professed to regard as greater philosophers than himself. All 
parties found their account in the affair. Pope slept in 
peace ; several pugnacious gentlemen up and down Europe 
expectorated much fiery wrath in dusting each other's 
jackets ; and Warburton the attorney ultimately earned his 
bishopric in the service of whitewashing a writer who was 
aghast at fi.nding himself first trampled on as a deist and 
then enthroned as a defender of the faith. Meantime, Mr. 
Sehloaaer misinterprets Pope's courtesy when he supposes his 
acknowledgments to Lord Bolingbroke sincere in their whole 
extent. 

Of Pope's " Homer " Schlosser thinks fit to say, — amongst 
other evil things, which it really does deserve (though hardly 
in comparison with the Glerman hexametrical " Homer" of 
the ear-splitting Voss), — "that Pope pocketed the subscrip- 
tion of the ' Odyssey,' and left the work to be done by his 
understrappers." Don't tell fibs, Schlosser. Never do that 
any more. True it is, and disgraceful enough in itself with- 
out lying, that Pope [hke modern contractors for a railway or 
a loan) let off to sub-contractors several portions of the 
undertaking. He was perhaps not ilUberal in the terms of 
his contracts. At least I know of people now-a-days (much 
better artists) that would execute such contracts, and enter 
into any penalties for keeping time, at thirty per cent les^ 
But iimviea and bili-brokera, that are in excess now, then 
were scarce. Still the affair, though not mercenary, was 
illiberal in a higher sense of art ; and no anecdote shows 
more pointedly Pope's sense of the mechanic fashion in which 
his own previous share of the Homeric labour had been exe- 
cuted. It was disgraceful enough, and needs uo exaggeration. 
Let it, therefore, be reported truly. Pope personally trans- 
lated one-half of the " Odyssey " — a dozen books he turned 
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out of his own oven ; and, if you add the " Batraciomyo- 
machia," hia dozen was a baker's dozen. The journeymen 
did the other twelve ; were regularly paid ; regularly turned 
off when the job was out of hand ; and never once had to 
" strike for wages." How much heer was allowed I cannot 
say. This is the truth of the matter. So no more iihbing, 
Schlosser, if you please. 

But there remains behind all these labours of Pope the 
"Dunoiad" — which is by far his greatest I shall not, 
within narrow bounds, enter upon a theme so exacting ; for 
in this instance I should have to fight not against Schlosser 
only, but against Dr. Johnson, who baa thoroughly misrepre- 
sented the nature of the " Dunciad," and consequently could 
not measure its merits. Neither he, nor Schlosser, in fact, 
ever read more than a few passages of this admirable poem. 
But the villainy is too great for a brief exposure. One 
thing only I will notice of Schlosaer's misrepresentations. 
He asserts (not when directly speaking of Pope, but after- 
wards, under the head of Voltaire) that the French author's 
trivial and random Tempk de Gout " shows the superiority in 
this species of poetry to have been greatly on the side of the 
Frenchman." Let us hear a reason, though but a Schlosser 
reason, for this opinion. Know, then, all men whom it con- 
cerns, that "the Englishman's satire only hit such people as 
" would never have been known without his mention of 
" them, whilst Voltaire selected those who were stUl [mean- 
" ing even in Voltaire's day] called great, and their respective 
" schools." Pope's men, it seems, never had been famous — 
Voltaire's might possibly cease to be so, but as yet they had 
not ceased ( as yet they commanded interest. Now, mark 
how I will put three bullets into that plank, riddle it so that 
the leak shall not be stopped by all the old hats in Heidel- 
berg, and Schlosser will have to swim for his life. First, he 
is forgetting that, by his own previous confession, Voltaire, 
not less than Pope, had " immortalised a great many iimg- 
nificanf persons " ; consequently, had it been any fault to do 
so, each alike was ciugbt in that fault and, in'ign ficant as 
the people mi^ht be if they could he 'immortalised then 
we have Schlosser him'^elf confessing to the j aaibility that 
poetic emblazonnes ni ght <,reate a <.ec(.nhrj inteiest where 
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!, the day of Bentley was the \ery day of Pope. Pope a 
man. had not even begun to fade ; whereas the day of Sal- 
masius, as lespected Voltaire, bad gone by for more than 
half-a-century. As to Da.cier, whom Schloaser cites, ivkich 
Dacier ) " which king, Bezonian 1 " The hnsband was a 
good ^ scholar ; but madame was a poor sneaking fellow, fit 
only for the usher of a boarding-school. All this, however, 
argues Schlosser's twofold ignorance ^ first, of English 
authors, secondly, of the "Dundad"; — else he would have 
known that even Dennis, mad John Dennis, was a much 
cleverer man than moat of those alluded to by Voltaire. 
Cibber, though slightly a coxcomb, was bom a brilliant man. 
Aaron Hill was so lustrous that even Pope's venom (and by 
Pope's own confession) fell off spontaneously from Mm, like 
rain from oily plumage, leaving him to " mount far upwards 
with the swajis of Thames " ; and, finally, let it not be for- 
gotten, that Samuel Clarke, for one, Burnet of the Charter- 
house,^ for a second, and Sir Isaac Newton, for a third, did 

' See his edition of "Horace" in uine volumes, from whict any 
man may learn, and ba thankful. 

' " Bumet of the Charlerh/nise" : — Let not the reader confound 
this Buraet with Gilbert Bnraet, the Bishop of Salisbury. The latter 
was a goaaiperf a slanderer, and, by the Duoheas of Portsmouth's 
report, BO notorious a falsifier of facts that bi repeat a story on hia 
authority was to insure its scoffing rejection by the whole court. 
Such was bis character in that section of Europe (viz. the Court of 
Wbityhall in the rtaya of Charles II) where he was most familiarly and 
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not wholly escape Pope's knout. Now, if tliat rather 
impeaches the equity, and sometimes the judgment, of Pope, 
at least it contributes to show tie groundleasnese of 
Sehlosaer'a objection that the population of the " Dnnoiad," 
the charactera that filled its stage, were inconsiderable. 

On Fox and Bdekb 
It is — or it would be, if Mr. Sohloeser were himself more 
interesting — a Insury to pursue his ignorance as to facta, 
and the crazinesa of his judgment as to the valuation of 
minds, throughout his comparison of Burke with Fox. The 
force of antithesis brings out into a feeble life or meaning 
what, in ita own insulation, had been languishing mortally 
into nonsense. The darkness of Schlosser's "Burke" be- 
comes vidbk darkness under the glimmering that steals over 
it from the desperate commonplaces of his " Fox." Foi is 
painted exactly aa he would have been painted fifty years ago 
by aJiy pet subaltern of the Whig Club enjoying free pasture 
in Devonshire House. The practised reader knows well what 
is coming. Fox is " formed after the model of the ancients " ; 
Fox is " simple " ; Foi is " natural " ; Fos ia " chaste " ; Fox 
is " forcible." Why, yes, in a sense, Fox is even " for- 
cible " ; hut then, to feel that he was so, you must have 
heard him, — whereas for fifty-and-one years he has been 
silent. We of 1858, that can only read him, hearing Fox 
described a& forcible, are disposed to recollect Shakspere's Mr. 
Feeble amongst Faistaffa recruits, who also is described as 
forcible — viz. as the " most forcible Feeble." And, perhaps, 
a better description could not be devised for Fox himself ; so 
feeble was he in matter, so forcible in manner ; so powerful 
for instant effect, so impotent for posterity. In the Pythian 
(ary of hia gestures, in his screaming voice (for Pox's voice 
■was shrill as a woman's), in his directness of purpose, Fox 
would now remind you of some demon a 



enperiinentally known. That one of hia aecmona was bumed by the 
hangman under orders from the House of Commons ia the sole conso- 
latory fact la his most worldly career. Would there have bfen mncli 
haini in tying his lordship to the sermon t But the other Bnmet, 
though too early for a sonnd Cosmogony {anarchon ara Icai aieleutaian 
to pan), waa amongst the elect of earth by his eloquence. 
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railroad, some Fire-king or Salmoneus, Diat had counterfeited 
Jove's ttujiderbolts, — hissing, bubbling, snorting, fuming. 
Demoniac gas, you think, gas from Acheron, must feed that 
dreadful system of con^ulsiona. But pump out the imaginary 
gas ; and, behold 1 it is ditch-water. Fox, aa Mr, Schlosscr 
rightly thinks, was all of a piece-— simple in his manners, 
simple in his style, simple in hia thoughts. No waters in 
him turbid with new crystallisations; everywhere the eye 
could see to the bottom. No music in him dark with Cas- 
sandra meanings. Fox, indeed, disturb decent gentlemen by 
" allusions to all the sciences, from the integral calculus and 
metaphysics down to navigation !" Fox would have seen 
you hanged first. Burke, on the other hand, did aU that, 
and other wickedness besides, which fills au 8vo page in 
Schlosser; and Schlosser crowns hia enormities by chaining 
him, the said Burke (p. 99), with "wearisome fediousnesa." 
Among my own acquaintances are several old women who 
think on this point precisely as Schlosser thinks ; and they 
go further, for they even charge Burke with " tedious 
wearisomeness." Oh, sorrowful woe, and also woeful sorrow, 
when an Edmund Burke arises, like a cheda or hunting- 
leopard, coupled in a tiger-chaae with a German poodle. To 
think, in any Christian spirit, of tlie jungle — barely to con- 
template, in a temper of merciful humanity, the incompre- 
hensible cane -thickets, dark and bristly, into which that 
bloody cheeta will drag that unoffending poodle ! 

But surely the least philosophic of readers, who bates 
philoaopby " worse than toad or asp," must yet be aware that, 
where new growths are not germinating, it ia no sort of 
praise to be free from the throes of growth. "Where expansion 
IS hopeless, it is little glory to have eacaped distortion. Nor 
IS it any blame that the rich fermentation of grapes should 
disturb the transparency of their golden fluids. Fox had 
nothing new to tell us ] nor did he hold a position amongst 
men that required, or would even have allowed, him to 
tel! anything new. He was helmsman to a party ; what 
he had to do, though seeming to give orders, was simply to 
repeat their orders. " Port your helm," said the party ; 
"Port it is," replied the helmsman. But Burke was no 
steersman ; he was the Orpheus that sailed with the Argo- 
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nauts ; he was their seer, seeing more in Ub vis th 
always intelligible even to himself ; he was th ir w t h 
through the starry hours j he was their astr 1 oal t 
preter. Who complains of a prophet for b g 1 tl 
darker of speech than a post-offloe directory t f ! th 
reads the stars for being sometimes perplexed 1 

Tet, even as to facts, Schlosser is alway bl d Leg 
Post-office directories would be of no use to h Ik 

boys, nor blazing tar-barrels. He wanders in f g h 
sits upon the banks of Cocytus, fancying that B k h 

lifetime was popular, perhaps too popular. Of t 

so natural to be popular by means of " weariso ted usji^ss 
that Schlosser, above all people, ought to cred t h tal 
Burke has been dead just sixty-one years come 
I remember the time from this accident, — th t my w 
nearest relative stepped, on a golden day of 1 97 t th t 
same suite of rooms at Bath (North Parade) from h h hre 
hours before, the great man had been carried 1 1 d t 
Beaconsfield. It is, therefore, you see, threes y ■ct 1 
one, Now, ever since then his collective wo k h b 
growing in bulk by the incorporation of j ml sa y 
(such as his "European Settlemeuta," his ' Essay on the 
Sublime," on " Lord Boliagbroke," &c), or (&b more recently) 
by the posthumous publication of his MSS.,'^ and yet, ever 
since then, in spite of growing age and growing bulk, are be- 
com.ing more in demand. At this time, half-a-century after 
hia last sigh, Burke is popular,— a thing, let me tell you, 

^ " Of his MSS." :— And, if oil tliat I hays heard he true, niucli 
has Eomeljody to answer for that so little bas been yet published. 
The two eiecutora of Earke were Dr. Lawrence of Doctors' Commcns, 
a well-known M. P. in forgotten days, and Windham, 3. man too like 
Burke in oompaaa and elasticity of mind ever to he spoken of in con- 
nection with forgotten things. Which of them was to blame I know 
not. Bat Mr, R, Sharps, M,P. for I know not what borough, told the 

foUowjug story. Let me pause at this name . B,, aa the 

reader will rightly suppose, represented the Christian name which his 
godfathers and his godmothers had indorsed upon him at the baptismal 
font. Originally this B, had represented Richard ; but, when Eioh»rd 
had swelled into partly proportions, bad hecome an adult and taken 
his seat in the House of Commons, the Pagan public of London raised 
him to the rank of River ; and thenceforwarda R. 8, stood for " River 
Sharpe " — this honorary augmentaljon of old hereditury name being 
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Schloaser, which never happened before, in. island or in con- 
tinent, amongst ChriatianB or Pagans, to a writer steeped to 
his lips in permnal politics. What a tiltli of intellectual lava 
must tliat man have interfused amongst the refnse and scoria 
of such mouldering party mbhish, to force up a new verdure 
and laughiug harvests, annually increasing for new genera- 
tions ! Popular he is now, hut popular he was not in his 
own generation. And how could Schlosser have the face to 
say that he was ^ Did he never heat the notorious anecdote 
that at one period Burke obtained the sobriquet of " dinner 
bell"? And why? Not as one who invited men to a ban- 
quet by hia gorgeous eloquence, but as one that gave a signal 
to shoals in the House of Commons for seeking refuge in a 
literal dinner from the oppression of liis philosophy. This 

understood to indicate the S.TrepavTo\oyia (or world-without-euding- 
niss at iis eternal talk) ; in prophetic anticipation of whici. the poet 
Horace is sappoaed to have composed his two famous lines ' — 
" Rustions expectat dum defluat amnia, at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis ipvum." 
This Mr. R. Sharps, by tlie way, was a man of miiltituiiinous dodges. 
Ha could (and he did, if you look into the parliamentary mirrors of 
those days) malie a very neat speech npon occasion and when time waa 
plentiful : else he was generally hurried by bnsineaa ; for ha was a 
London mei'chaut (in the EngHah eense, otearve, not the Scottish), — 
eiporting, therefore, to every latitude in countless longitudes ; ao that 
his own mercantile letters eihauated his whole power of franking. 
This made him wear a selfish expression of countenance to that army 
of letter-wrlUng ladies in whose eyes the final cause of an M.P. was 
that he might give franks to his female acquaintances — a matter of 
some importance when a douhle latter usually cost you a pretty halt- 
crown ; whicli, and not five shillings, is what the French always mean 
by an lea. Mr. Sharps was chivahona, nevertheless, and conceived 
himself a master in the most insinuating modes of deferential gallantry. 
But his seat in Fachament cost him exactly a thousand pounds sterling 
per annum. This sum he had to fetch back by franking, — which 
lucrative privilege he applied naturally to all the heaviest despatches 



" Chflw-lHCon loiters 
Whtch flows, and. 



!h the ft>no»ing translation was eiec 
m Cobbett (who hated Sharps), and th 
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was, perhaps, in part a scoff of his opponents.^ Yet there 
miist have been some foundation for the scoff, since, at an 
earlier stage of Burke's cai'eer, Goldsmith had independently 
said that this great orator 

"Went on refining, 
And thought of convincing wliilc they tliouglit of dining." 

I blame neither party. It ouglit not to be expected of any 
'popular body tliat it should be patient of abstractions amongst 
the intensities of party strife and the immediate necessities of 
voting. No deliberate body would less have tolerated such 
philosophic esorbitations from public business than the Agora 

of Ilia own firm. And under such oireunistances, where each ciyility 
to his fair friends could be put into the scales aud weighed in his 
counting-house, reasonably he neither stood nor understood any 
" nonsense." JJsqite ad araa—i.e. so far as the ledger permitted — he 
wished to conduct himself towards women en grand seigneur, or even 
en prince. But to waste a frank upon tkeir " nonaensa " — a (rank 
that paid all expenses from the Cornish Scillys northwards to John 
Groat, Esq. , in Caithness — was the high road to bankrnptcy. Con- 
sequently Mr. Sharpe was less popular than else ha might have been, 
with so abundant a treasure of anecdotes, of gossip, and (amongst 

select friends) of high-flavoured scandal . Him, the said 

Sharpe, I heard more than once at Wordsworth's say that one or both 
of the executors had offered to him (the River) a huge travelling truak, 
perhaps an imperial or a Salisbury boot (equal to the wardrobe of a 
feraily) filled with Bnrke's MSS., on the simple condition of editing 
them with annotations. Ao Oiford man, and also the celebrated Mr. 
Christian Curwen, then member for Cuiubetland, made, hi my hear- 
ing, the same report. The Ozford man, in particular, being quaS' 
tioned aa to the probable amount of MS., lamented that the gods had 
not made him an exciseman, with the gift of gaining barrels and other 
repositories ; that he conld not apeak upon oath to the cubical con- 
tents ; but this he could say, — that, having stripped up hia coat- 
aleeve, ha had endeavoured, by such poor machinery as nature had 
allowed him, to take the soundings of the trunk, but apparently there 
were none | with his middle finger he could find no bottom, for it waa 
stopped by a dense stratum of MS. ; below which, you know, other 
strata might lie ad iTifinitnm. For anything proved to the contrary, 
the trunk might be botl^mtess. 

' I do not believe that at any time he waa ao deaignated, unless 
playfully and in spaoial cot«riea. That the young, who were wearied, 
—that the intensely practical, who distrusted him aa a speculator, — • 
that the man of buainess, natns rebus agendis, who viewed him as a 
trespasser on the disposable time of the Eouae,- — should combine in- 
termittii^ly in giving expression to their feelings is conceivable, or 
even probable. The rest la exaggerotion. 
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of Alliens 01 tie Ruiiun &Bnate. &d far the eiurwas in 
Burke, not m the House of Commons Yet ilio, on the 
other side, it inii>t be remembered that an intellect like 
Burke's, combining power and enormous compass, could not, 
from necessity ot nature, abstam from such speculations. 
For a man tfl reach a remote posterity, it is sometimes neces- 
sary that he should throw his voiee over to them in a yast 
arch : it muat sweep a parabola ; which, therefore, rises high 
above the heads of those that stand next to him, and is heard 
by the bystanders but indistinctly, like hees swarming in the 
upper air before they settle on the spot fit for hiving. 

See, therefore, tie immeaaurableness of miaconeeption. 
Of all public men that Stand confessedly in the first rank ae 
to splendour of intellect, Burke was the least popular at the 
time when our blind friend Schlosser assumes him to have 
run off with the lion's share of popularity. Fos, on the 
other hand, as the leader of Opposition, was at that time a 
household term of love or reproach from one end of the 
island to the other. To the very children playing in the 
streets Pitt and Fox, throughout Burke's generation, were 
pretty nearly as broad distinctiona, and as much a war-cry, 
as English and French, Eoman and Punic. Now, however, 
all this is altered. As regards the relations between the 
two "Whigs whom Schlosser so steadfastly delighteth to 
misrepresent, 

"Now is the winter of onr discontent 
Mfldeglorioua sanuner" 

aa respects that intellectual potentate, Edmund Burke,- — -the 
man whose true mode of power has never yet been truly 
investigated ; whilst Charles Fox is known only as an echo 
is known, and, for any real effect of intellect upon this gen- 
eration, for anything hut the " whistling of a name," the 
Fox of 1780-1807 sleeps where the carols of the laiks are 
sleeping that gladdened the spring-tides of those years — 
sleeps with the roses that glorified the beauty of their 



' A man in Fos's situation ia Snre, whilst living, to draw after him 
trains of syeopiiants ; and it is the evil necessity of newspapers the 
most independant ttat they mjut swell the mob of sycophants. The 
public compels tUem to eiaggerate the true proportions ot sudi people. 
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chances to spare for settling them. The three questions are 
these : — A, Who was Junius ? B, What was it that armed 
Junius with a power over the public mind so unaccountable at 
this day. C, Why, having actually exercised Euch a power, 
and gained under his mask far more than he ever hoped to 
gain, did tliis Junius not come forward in ftis otvii persoit, 
when all the legal danger had long passed away, to claim a 
distinction that for him (among the vaioeet of men) must 
have been more precious than his heart's blood ? The two 
questions B and C I have examined ia past times i; and I 

as we see or hear every hour in our own day. Those who for the 
moment modify, or may modify, tha national condition become pre- 
posterona idola in the eyea of the gaping public ; but with the sad 
necessity of being too utterly trodden imder foot after they are ahelved, 
unless they live in men's memory by something better than speeches 
1q Parliament. Having the usual fate, Foi was complimented, vthUsl 
Hiring, on his knowledge of Homeric Greek, — which was a jest ; he 
knew neither more nor less of Homer and his Ionic Greek than moat 
English gentlemen of his rank ; quite enough, that is, to read the 
"Iliad" with unaffected pleasure, far too little to revise the text of 
any tea lines without making himself ridiculous. The excessive 
slendemess of his geueral lit«iatute, English and French, may be seen 
in the letters published by his secretary, Trotter. But his fragment 
of a history, published by Lord Holland at two guineas, and currently 
sold for two shillings (act two peace, or else I have been defrauded of 
one shilling aud tenpence), most uf all proclaims the tenuity of his 
knowledge. He looks upon Malcolm Laing as a hnge oracle, and, having 
read even leas than Hume — a thing not very easy — with great ttalveld 
cannot gness where Hume picked up his facts. [Foi's Sialmy of the 
Early Part of the Reign of James the Second was published in 1808, 
two years after hia death. See ante. Vol. IX, p. 389, footnote.— M.] 

' De Quincey here refers, and he continues to refer for a subsequent 
page or two, to his discussion of the Junius question in Tait'a 
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will not here repeat my conclusions further than to say, with 
i-espect to the last, that the reason for the author not claiming 
his own property waa this— because he dared not ; becauae 
for that man who vias JuniuiS it would have been mere infamy 
to avow himself as Junius ; because it would have revealed a 
crime, and would have published a crime in his own earlier 
lite, for which many a man ia transported in our days, and 
foi less than which many a man has been in neighbouring 
lands hanged, broken on the wheel, burned, gibbeted, or 
impaled To say that he watched and listened at his master'a 
keyholes is nothing. It was not keyholes only that he 
made free with, but keys ; be tampered with his master's 
seals ; he committed larcenies— not like a brave man risking 
his life on the highway, — but petty larcenies, larcenies in a 
dwelling-house, larcenies under the opportunities of a con- 
fidential situation — crimes which formerly, in the days of 
Junius, our bloody code never pardoned in villains of low 
degree. Junius was iu the situation of Lord Byron's Lara, 
or— because Lara is a foul plagiarism — of Harriet Lee's 
Kruitzner. All the world over, w nearly, Lara moved in 
freedom as a nobleman, haughtily and irreproachably. But 
one spot there was on earth in which he durst not for his 
life show himself, one spot iu which instantly he would be 
challenged as a criminal — nay, whisper it not, ye forests and 
rivers ! challenged as a vile midnight thief. But this man, 
because he had money, friends, and talents, instead of going 
to prison, took himself off for a jaunt to the Continent 
From the Continent, in full security, and in possession of 
the otinm cam dignitaU, he negotiated with the Government 
whom he had alarmed by publishing the secrets which he 
had stolen. He succeeded. He sold himself to great ad- 
vantage. Bought and sold he was ; and of course it is 
understood that, if you buy a knave, and expressly in con- 
sideration of his knaveries, you secretly undertake, even 
without a special contract, not to hang him. "Honour 



Magazine for Decembsr 1840 in connexion witli his 
the London Magasine and of Mr. John Taylor one of the proprietors 
of that roagMine, celebrated as the author of tlie hook of 1818 which 
WHS supposfld conclnaively to identify "Junius" with Sir Philip 
FrandH. See ani^ Vol. Ill, pp. 128-143.— M. 
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bright ! " Lord Barrington might certainly have indicteil 
Junius at the Old Bailey, and had a reason for wishing to 
do so : but George III, who was a party to the negotiation, 
and all hia ministers, would have said, with fits of laughter, 
" Oh, come now, my lord, you must not do that. For, 
since we have hajgained for a priee to send him out as a 
Member of Council to Bengal, you see clearly tliat we could 
not possibly hang him te/brs we had fulfilled our bargain. 
Then it ia true we might hang him after he comes back ; 
but, since the man (being a clever man) has a fair chance in 
the interim of rising to be Governor-General, we put it to 
your candour, Lord Barrington, whether it would be for the 
public service to hang hia Excellency 1 " In fact. Sir Philip 
might very probably have been Governor-General, had his 
vUe temper not overmastered him. Had ho not quarrelled 
BO viciously with Mr, Hastings, it is ten to one that he 
might, by playing his cards well, have succeeded Mm. Aa 
it was, after enjoyii^ an enormous salary, he returned to 
England, not Governor-General certainly, but still in no 
fear of being hanged. Instead of hanging him, on second 
thoughts. Government gave him a red riband. He repre- 
sentfid a borough in Parliament ; he was an authority upon 
Indian affairs ; he was caressed by the Whig party; he aat 
at good men's tables. He gave for toasts Joseph Surface 
sentiments at dinner-parties — "The man that betrays" 
{something or other) — " The man that sneaks into " (other 
men's portfolios, perhaps) — " is " ay, uifiiit is he ? Why, he is 
perhaps a Knight of the Bath ; has a sumptuous mansion lq 
St. James's Square ; dies full of years and honour ; has a 
pompous funeral ; and fears only some such epitaph as this 
— " Here lies, in a red riband, the man who built a great 
prosperity on the basis of an unparalleled knavery." I 
complain heavily of Mr. Taylor, the very able uumasker of 
Junius, for blinking the whole questions B aud C. He it 
is that has settled the question A, so that it will never be 
reopened by a man of sense.^ A man who doubts, after 
really reading Mr. Taylor's work, ia not only a blockhead, 
but an irreclaimable blockhead. It is true that several men, 
— among them Lord Brougham, whom Sohlosaer (though 
' See preceding footnote, pp. 41-42. — M. 
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Bating tim and kick ng 1 im) utes — itill pi fesB, or are 
sa^d to 2'"ifes< sceptiasm But tlie reason is evident they 
tave not read the book they hive only heard of it They 
are unacquainted with the strongest aiguments and e\en 
with (he nature of the evidence ■■ Lord Bro igl am indeel 
la generally reputed to hiye reviewed Mr Ta>lnr''< hook 
That may bt it is probible enough Wlat I am denying 
la not at all that Lord Brougiiam it.mev;ed Mr Taylor lut 
th L d Brougham read Mr Taylor And there la not 
h w lei m that when we see piofessed writers oi the 
bj t I Iky writers writers of ansntrs anl refutations dis 
p n ng th the whole of Mr. Taylor's book, — single para- 
grapl f which would have forced them to cancel the sum 
total f tl ir own. The possibility of scepticism, after really 
ad ig M. Taylor's book, would be the strongest exeniplifi- 
t n p n record of Sancho'a proverbial reproach that some 
m want better bread than is made of wheat"— would be 
tl Id se renewed from the scholastic grumblers " that 
some men do not know when they are answered." They 
have got their qmetus, and they still continue to "maunder" 
on with objections long since disposed of. In fact, it is not 
too strong a thing to say — and Chief-Justice Dallas iMd say 

' Even in Dr. Francia'a " TransUtion of Select Speeahea from 
Demosthenes," which Lord BTOugham would be likely to consnlt in 
liis own liljours on that theme, there may he traced several peculiari- 
r d' f th t tartl ■ J ■ S' Ph'lp 1 ad th m from 

h f h D Fra A I L d B gh m ght t to ha ver- 

Ikdthm Th mthg ybeeen,asw p ied thy 
M T yl in h t D Era trajisl t f H oe." 

[Th 11 k wn Tra 1 f H by th Ee Phil p F ncis, 

ft rw dfl D D w p bb h d 174 H died 1773 — M.] 
Th pomt th h t d p ie ilj ( 1 mp rtaoee, 

b 00 f m mb with th rs Tl ply made to 

by p bl h f m mi p thi q es ia rs- 

kbl d hptng Iflhsadth nap egna- 
!il3fthea md tf % Phil p Fn by M T ylor. 
Bhmf thtlh mjp pg able 

m d f th 1 m t Ay th t M be f rt ate. 

But the misfortune lor this repartee was that I, for whose use it was 
intended, not being in the predicament of a stranger to the dispate, 
having seen everv page of the pleadings, knew all (except Mr. Taylor's) 
to be false in their statements of fact ; after -which, that them ai^ii- 
meats should be ingenious or subtle signified nothing. 
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something like it-^that, if Mr. Taylor ia not right, if Sir Philip 
Francis ia not Junius, then was no man ever yet hanged on 
sufScient evidence. Even confession is no absolute proof. 
Evea confessing to a crime, the man may be mad, or a 
knavish, ainmlator. Well, at least seeing is believing ; if 
the court sees a man commit an assault, will not that sufE.ce T 
Not at all : ocular delusions on the largest scale are common. 
What's a court ? Lawyers have no better eyes than other 
people. Their physics are often out of repair ; and whole 
cities have been known to see things that could have no 
existence. Now, all other evidence is held to he short of 
this blank seeing or blank confessing. But I am not at all 
sure of that. Circumstantial evidence, that multiplies inde- 
finitely its points of internexus, its nodes of intersection, with 
known admitted facts, is more impressive than any possible 
direct testimony. If you detect a fellow with a large sheet 
of lead, that by many (to wit, seventy) salient angles — that 
by tedious (to wit, sixty-nine) re-entrant angles — fits into 
and owns ils sisterly relationship to all that is left of the 
lead upon, your roof, this tight fit will weigh more with a 
jury than even if my Lord Chief-Justice should jump into the 
witness-box, swearing that with judicial eyes he saw the 
vagabond cutting the lead whilst he himself sat at breakfast, 
or even than if that very vagabond should protest before 
this honourable court that he did cut the lead, in order that 
he (the said vagabond) might have hot rolls and coffee as 
well as my lord, the witness. If Mr. Taylor's body of 
evidence does not hold water, then ia there no evidence ex- 
tant upon any question, judicial or not judicial, that wilK 

But I blame Mr. Taylor heavily for throwing away the 
whole argument deducihle from B and C,— not as any debt 
that rested particularly upon him to public justice, but as a 
debt to the integrity of his own book. That book is now a 
fragment : admirable as r^arda A ; hut (by omitting B and 
O not sweeping the whole area of the problem. There yet 
remains, therefore, the dissatisfaction which is always likely 
to arise — not from the smallest aikgatio falsi, hut from the 
large mppressio veri B, which, on any other solution than 
the one I have proposed, is perfectly unintelligible, now 
becomes plain enough. To imagine a heavy, coarse, hard- 
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working Government seriously affected by such a bauble as 
they would consider performances on tie tight-rope of style 
is mere midsummer madnesa. "Hold your absurd tongue," 
would any of the ministers haye said to a friend descantii^ 
on Junius as a powerful artist of style ; " do you dream, 
dotard, that this baby's rattle is tlie thing that keeps us from 
sleeping 1 Our eyes are fixed on something else : that fellow, 
whoever he is, knows what he ought not to know ; he has 
had his hand in some of our pockets ; he's a good locksmith, 
is tliat Junius ; and, before he reaches Tyburn, who knows 
what amount of mischief he may do to self and partners 1 " 
The rumour that ministers were themselves alarmed (which 
was the naked truth) travelled downwards ; but the why did 
not travel; and the innumerable blockheads of lower circles, 
not understanding the real cause of fear, sought a false one 
in the supposed thunderbolts of the rhetoric. Opera-house 
thunderbolts they were : and strange it is that grave men 
should fancy newspapers, teeniing {as they have always done) 
with I'ublieolas, with Gatos, with Algernon Sidneys, able by 
such trivial small-shot to gain a moment's attention from the 
potentates of Downing Street. Those who have despatches 
to write, councils to attend, and votes of the Commons to 
manage, think little of Junius Brutus. A Junius Brutus 
that daJ«3 not sign by Ms own lioueet name is presumably 
skulking from his creditors. A Timoleon who hints at 
assassination in a newspaper, one may take it for granted, is 
a manufacturer of begging letters. And it is a conceivable 
case that a twcuty-pound note, enclosed to Timoleon's address 
through the newspaper ofHce, might go far to soothe tliat 
great patriot^s feelings, and even to turn aside his avenging 
dagger. These sort of people were not the sort to frighten 
a British Ministry. One laughs at the probable conversation 
between an old hunting sq^uire coming up to comfort the 
First Lord of the Treasury on the rumour that he was panic- 
struck. " What, surely, my dear old friend, you're not afraid 
of Timoleon?"— First Lord. "Yes, I am."— C. Gent 
"What, afraid of an anonymous fellow in the papers!'' — F. 
L, "Yes, dreadfully." — C. Gent. "Why, I always under- 
stood that these people were a sort of shams — living in Grub 
Street — or where was it that Pope used to tell us they lived ! 
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Surely you're not afraid of Timoleon, bef-auee sume people 
think he's a patriots' — F. L. "No, not ^t all liut I am 
airaiil because some people think hes a hcusebieaker '" In 
that character only could Timoleon become formidiVle to a, 
Cabinet Minister ; and in some ai ch chaiaLter n list onr 
fciend, Junius Brutus, have made himself alanning to govern- 
ment. From the moment that B is properly e\.pl3med, it 
throws light upon C. The Government was alarmed- — -not 
at such moonshine as patriotism, not at such a soap-bubble 
aa rhetoric, but because treachery was lurking amongst their 
own householda ; ajid, if the thing went on, the consequences 
might be appalling. But this domestic treachery, which 
accounts for B, accounts at the same time for C. The very 
same treachery that frightened its objects at the time by the 
consequences it might breed would frighten its author after- 
wards from claiming its literary honours by the remem- 
brances it might awaken. The mysterious disclosures of 
official secrets, which had once roused so much consternation 
within a limited circle, and (like the French affair of the 
diamond necklace^) had sunk into neglect only when all clue 
seemed lost for •perfectly unravelling if, would revive in all 
its mystical interest when a discovery came before the public 
— viz. a claim on the part of Francis to have written the 
famous letters, which must at the same time point a strong 
light ^pon the true origin of the treacherous discloaurea made 
in those letters. Some astonishment had always existed as 
to Francis, how he rose so suddenly into rank and station: 
some astonishment had always existed as to Junius, how he 
should so suddenly have fallen asleep aa a writer in the 
journals. The coincidence of this sudden and unaccount- 
able Bilence with that sudden and unaccountable Indian 
appointment of Francis ; the extraordinary familiarity of 
Junius, which had not altogether escaped notice, with the secrets 
of one particular office, viz. the War OfflcBj the sudden 
recollection, sure to flash upon all who remembered Francis 
if again he should become revived into suspicion, that he had 
held a situation of trust in that particular War Office ; all 
these little recollections would begin to take up their places 

' For the story of this affair of tha Dimnond Necklace, see Carlyle'a 
Miscellanies.— M. 
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in a connected story ; this and thai, laid together, that and 
this, spelled into most sigaiflcaat words, would become clear 
as daylight ; and to the keen eyea of still Burvivii^ enemies 
— Home Tooke, " little Chamier," Ellia, — to the English 
houses of Fitzroy and Russell, to the Scottish houses of 
Murray and Wedderburne — the whole progress and catastrophe 
of the Ecoundrelism, the perfidy and the profits of the 
perfidy, would soon become as intelligible as any tale of 
midnight burglary from without in concert with a wicked 
butler within that was ever sifted by judge and jury at the 
Old Bailey, or critically reviewed by Mr. John Ketch at 
Tyburn. 

Francis was the man, Francis was the wicked butler 
within, whom Pharaoh ought to have hanged, but whom he 
clothed in royal apparel and mounted ' upon a horse that 
carried him to a ouru a fhnur S ubgry 

prospered. But, aag llyhppmn h.aa h 

prosperous crime sub qu n y bccan k n 

long years to Francis By a re n h as 

Junius, in two senses s n n tr y gg d — eiag Btcd 
by a romantic over-es n f n Uec u w h g 
an error of the public not admitted to the secret, and equally 
exaggerated as to its pohtcal yower by the government m 
the hush-money for its future suppress n — became the self 
avenger to the sncce'sful crimmah This cnminijl was one 
who, with a childish eigemesa thirsted for literary distmc 
tion above all other diatmction as fcr the amreeta cup cf 
immortality. And, behold 1 there the brilliint bauble lay, 
glittering in the sands of a sobtude, unclaimed hy any man 
disputed with hira (if he chose to cliim it) by nobody an I 
yet for his life he durst not touch it Sir Philip stood— he 
Itnew that he stood — m the situation of a murderer who has 
dropped an inestimable jewel upon the murdered body m the 
death-stni^le with his victim. The jewel is Ms ! Nobody 
will deny it He may have it for asking. But to ask is — 
to die ; to die the death of a felon. " Oh yes ! " would be 
the answer, " here's your jewel, wrapped up safely in tissue 
paper. But here's another lot that goes along with it — no 
bidder can take them apart — viz. a halter, also wrapped up in 
tissue paper." Francis, in relation to Junius, was in that exact 
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predicament. " Yoii, tlicn, are Junius ? You are tliat 
famous man who has been missing since 1772 ? And you 
can prove it ) God blees me ! sir, what a long time you've 
been sleeping : everybody's gone to bed from that generation. 
But let us have a look at you, before you move off to prison. 
I like to look at clever men, — particularly men that are foo 
clever ; and you, my dear sir, are too clever by half. I 
regard you as the brightest specimen of the swell-mob, and 
in fact as the very ablest scoundrel that at this hour rests 
in Europe unhanged ! " — Francis died, and made no sigm 
Peace of mind he had parted with for a peacock's feather ; 
which feather, living oi dying, he durst not mount in the 
plumage of Hs cap. 
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" ScHLoesEK on Literature " was not written with tlie slight 
or careless purpose to which the reader will probably attatli 
it. The indirect object was to lodge, in Buch a broad 
esemplifi cation of German ignorance, a protest against tbe 
habit (ptevalent through the last fifty years) of yielding an 
extravagant precedency to German critics (on Shakspere 
especially), as if better and more philosophic (because more 
cloudy) than our own. Here is a man, Sohlosser by name, 
bookmaker by trade, who (though now perhaps forgotten) 
was accepted by all Germany, one brief decenniiim back, as 
a classical eurveyor and reporter on the spacious fields ot 
British Literature through a retrospect of a hundred and 
fifty years. But the Schlegels were surely not so poorly 
furnished for criticism as Mr. Schlosser ! Why, no : in special 
walks of literature, if they had not arrc^antly pretended to 
all, they were able to support the eharact«r of well-read 
Bcholars. What they were as philosophers, or at least what 
Frederick Schlegel was, the reader may leam from Schelling, 
— who in one summary footnote demolished his pretensions 
as by a pistol-shot. For real, serviceable exposition of 
Shakspere's meaning and hidden philosophy I contend that 
our own domestic critics have contributed much more than 
Germany, whether North or South, whether Protestant or 
Catholic. And, in particular, I myself find in Morgan's 
brief essay on the character of Falstaff more true subtlety of 
thought than in all the smoky comments of Rhenish or 
Danuhian transcendentalists. Then, as to those innumer- 
able passages which demand a familiarity with English 
manners, usages, and antiquities, provincial dialects, &c., 
naturally the very gates of entrance must be generally closed 
against all but native critics. 

^ This appeared originally 33 one of tlie paragraphs of De Quinoey's 
Preface in 1858 to tie volume of his Collective Edition containing 
his reprint of tliB Schlosser papor, — M. 
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Every great classic in our native langiage should from time 
to time be teTiewed anew ; and cpmally if he belongs iJi 
any considerable extent to that section of the literature 
which connecta itself with manners, and it hia reputation 
originally, or hia style of composition, la likelj to hive been 
much influenced by the transient fashmns of his own a^e 
The withdrawal, for instance, from a dramatic poet, or a 
satirist, of any false lustre which he has owed to hia 
momentary connexion with what we ma\ call the per^oTialthes 
of a fleeting generation, or of any undue shelter to his errors 
which may have gathered round them from political bias, or 
&om intellectual infirmitiea amongst his partisans, will some- 
times seriously modify, after a century or so, the fairest 
original appreciation of a fine writer. A window composed 
of Claude Lorraine glasses spreads over the landscape outside 
a disturbing effect, which not the most practised eye can 
evade. The eitkla tktatri affect us all. No man escapes the 
contagion from hie contemporary bystanders. And the 
reader may see further on that, had Pope been merely a 

' Appeared ss the opening article in the North British BevieiB for 
August 1848 (see ante, Vol. IV, pp. 14-16), in the form of a review 
of ' ' The Works of Alei^ander Pope, Esquire. By W. Roseoe, Ifeq. 
A new edition. In eight vols. London, 1817 " i reprinted by Da 
Quinoey in 1858 in vol. ii of his Colleetiva Edition of his Writings. 
It was there entitled simply " Aleiander Pope " ; but, us that title has 
been already used for the biograpliy of Pope which De Quincey con- 
tributed to the Encyclopiedia, Briiannica, and which, though not 
reprinted by himselt, has appeared in a previous volume of the present 
editioD, the title "The Poetry of Pops" has been substituted, as more 
it and distinctive. — M. 
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satiric poet, he must in these times have laid down mutli of 
the Bplendoul which Bmrounds him in oar traditional 
estimate of his merif- Such a renunciation would be a 
forfeit — not ahvaya to errors in himself, but sometimes t« 
errors in that stage of English society which forced the 
ablest writer into a. collusion with its own meretricious tastes. 
The antithetical proae " eharactfira," as they were technically 
termed, which circulated amongst the aristocracy in the 
early part of the last century, the style of the dialogue in 
such comedy as was then, popular, and much of the occasional 
poetry in that age, expose an immoderate craving for glitter- 
ing effects from contrasts too harsh to be natural, too sudden 
to be durable, and too fantastic to be harmonious. To meet 
this vicious taste, — from which (as from any diffusive taste) 
it is vain to look for perfect immunity in any writer lying 
immediately under its beams, — Pope sacrificed, in one mode 
of composition, the simplicities of nature and sincerity ; and, 
had he practised no other mode, we repeat that now he must 
have descended from his pedestal To some extent he is 
degraded even as it is ;' for tlie reader cannot avoid whisper- 
ing to himself — What quality of thinking must that be 
which allies itself so naturally (as will be shown) with dis- 
tortions of fact or of philosophic truth 1 But, had his whole 
writings been of that same cast, he must have been degraded 
altogether, and a star would have fallen from our English 
galaxy of poets. 

We mention this particular case as a reason generally for 
renewing by intervals the examination of great writers, and 
liberating the verdict of their contemporaries from the casual 
disturbances to which every age is liable in its judgments 
and in its tastes. As books multiply to an unmanageable 
excess, selection becomes more and more a necessity for 
readers, and the power of selection more and more a desperate 
problem for the busy part of readers. The possibility of 
selecfjng wisely is becoming continually more hopeless as the 
necessity for selection is becoming continually more pressing. 
Exactly as the growing weight of books overlays and stifles 
the power of comparison, pari passu is the call for comparison 
the more clamorous ; and thus arises a duty correspondingly 
more urgent of searching and revising until everything 
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spurious has been weeded out from amongst the Flora of our 
highest literature, and until the waste of time for tliose wlio 
have BO little at their command 13 reduced to a minimMm. 
For, where the good cannot he read in its twentieth part, 
the more reijuisite it is that no part of the bad should steal 
an hour of the available time ; and it is not to be endured 
that people without a minute to epare should be obliged first 
of all to read a book before they can ascertain whether in 
fact it is wjrth reading. The public cannot read by prosy 
as regards the good which it is to appropriate, but it ca» aa 
regards the poison which it is to escape. And thus, as 
literature expands, becoming continually more of a household 
necessity, the duty resting upon critics (who are the vicarious 
readers for the public) becomes continually more urgent — of 
reviewing all works that may be supposed to have benefited 
too much or too indiscriminately by the superstition of a 
name. Tlie pj'regudaioTm should have tasted of every cup, 
and reported its quality, before the public call for it ; 
and, above all, they should have done this in all cases 
of the higher literature, — that is, of literature properly so 
called. 

What is it that we mean by Hteraf-are 1 Popularly, and 
amongst the thoughtless, it is held to include everything that 
is printed in a book. Little logic is required to disturb that 
definition. The most thoughtless person is easily made 
aware that in the idea of literatwe one essential element is 
some relation to a general and common interest of man, — so 
that what applies only to a local, or professional, or merely 
personal interest, even though presenting itself in the shape 
of a book, will not belong to Literature.. So far the defini- 
tion is easily narrowed ; and it is aa easily expanded. For 
not only is much that takes a station in books not literature; 
hut inversely, much that really is literature never reaches a 
station in books. The weekly sermons of Christendom, that 
vast pulpit literature which acts so extensively upon the 
popular mind — to warn, to uphold, to renew, to comfort, to 
alarm — does not attain the sanctuary of libraries in the ten- 
thousandth part of its extent. The Drama again, — as, for 
instance, the finest of Shakspere's plays in England, and all 
leading Athenian plays in the noontide of the Attic stage, — 
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operated as a literature on the public mind, and were (accord- 
ing to the strictest letter of that term) published through the 
audiences that witnessed ^ their representation some time 
before they were puhiished as things to bo read ; and they 
were published in this 80«nical mode of publieatiou with 
much more effect than they could have had as books during 
ages of costly copying or of costly printing. 

Books, therefore, do not suggest an idea coextensive and 
interchangeable with the idea of Literature ; since much 
literature, scenic, forensic, or didactic (as from lecturers and 
public orators), may never come into books, and much that 
does come into books may connect itself with no literary 
te t But a far more important correction, applicable to 
th ommon vague idea of literature, is to be sought not so 
n u h u a better definition of literatuie as m a sh'irper dis- 
tm on of the two fimctiona which it fulhl^j In that great 
flo al o gan which, collectively, we call literature, there may 
be dist n uished two separate offices that may blend and 
often do so, but capable, severally, of a severe insulation, and 
nat rally fitted for reciprocal repulsion. There is, first, the 
! te atufe of hnomledge ; and, secondly, the literature oi power. 
Th fun t on of the first is- — to tea/A,; the function of the 
B cond — t 04 1 tir t u Id th se nd an oa 

o a 1 Tl h t p ak t h d s^u und 

stand nf, h Ipknlt tl tn 'ip t 

tJehhr Iradn sol Iwaj tl jh 

affe t n of pi n I ymp thy E t 1) my 

taltwad Ijtsetedn htLdB all 

Charles I., foi example, when Pnnce ot Wales, and manj others 
in tia father's court, gained their known familiarity with Shakspere 
not through the original quartos, so slenderly diffused, nor through the 
first folio of 1623, but through the court representations of his chief 
dramas at Whitehall. 

' What are called The Bhu Books, — by which title are understood 
the folio Reports issued every session of Parliament by committeea of 
the two Houses, and stitched into blue covers,— though often sneered 
at by the ignorant as so much waste paper, will he acknowledged 
gratefully by those who have used them diligeutly as the main well- 
heads of all accurate information as to the Oreat Britain of this day. 
As an immense depository of faithful {and not saperan'miaied) statis- 
tics, they are indispensable to the honest student. But no man would 
therefore class the Biue Books as literature. 
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dry light ^ ; but, proximately, it does and must operate,— else 
it ceases to be a literature of power, — on and tiirough that 
humid light which clothes itself in the mists and glittering 
iris of human passions, desires, and genial emotions. Men 
have so little reflected on the 1 '^h r fun t'ons of literature as 
to And it a paradox if one si oul i deacr be t aa a mean or 
subordinate purpose of books to g e mfuro ation. But this 
is a paradox only in the sense wh ch makes it honourable to 
be paradoxical. Whenever w t Ik ordmary language of 
seeking information or gain ng knowle 1 e we understand the 
words as connected with son et! g f 1 sol te novelty. But 
it is the grandeur of all truth which can occupy a very high 
place in human interests that it is never absolutely novel to 
the meanest of minds : it exists eternally by way of germ or 
latent principle in the lowest as in the highest, needing to be 
developed, but never to he planted. To be capable of trans- 
plantation is the immediate criterion of a truth that ranges 
on a lower scale. Besides which, there is a rarer thing than 
truth, — namely, power, or deep sympathy with truth. What 
is the effect, for instance, upon society, of children ? By the 
pity, by the tenderness, and by the peculiar modes of admira- 
tion, which connect themselves with the helplessness, with 
the innocence, and with the simplicity of children, not only 
are the primal affections strengthened and continually renewed, 
but the qualities which are dearest in the sight of heaven,— 
the frailty, for instance, which appeals to forbearance, the 
innocence which symbolises the heavenly, and the simplicity 
which is most alien from the worldly, — are kept up in per- 
petual remembrance, and their ideals are continually refreshed. 
A purpose of the same nature is answered by the higher 
literature, viz. the hterature of power. What do you learn 
from "Paradise Lost"1 Nothing at all What do you 
learn from a cookery-book? Something new, something 
that you did not know before, in every paragraph. But 
would you therefore put the wretched cookeiy-book on a 

' " Heraclitus saith well in one of hia enigmas, Drj/ light is ever the 
best. And certain it La that the l^lit that a man raceivetli by coniisel 
from another is drier and purer than that which cometh from his own 
understanding and judgment ; which ia ever iufnaed. and drenched in 
his affections and customs." — Sacon's Essay on Friendship. — M. 
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higher level of estimatioa than the divine poem 1 What 
you owe to Miltou is not any knowledge, of which a million 
separate items are still but a million of advancing steps on 
the same earthly level ; what you owe is power, — that is, 
exeroiae and expansion to your own latent capacity of sym- 
pathy with the infinite, where every pulse and each separate 
influx is a step upwards, a step ascending as upon a Jacob's 
ladder from earth to myeterioua altitudes above the earth. 
All the steps of knowledge, from first to last, carry you 
further on the same plane, but could never raise you one 
foot above your ancient level of earth ; whereas the very 
first step in power is a flight— is an ascending movement 
into another element where earth is forgotten. 

Were it not that human sensibilities are ventilated and 
continually called out into exercise by the great phenomena 
of infancy, or of real life as it moves through chance and 
change, or of literature aa it reeombines these elements in 
the mimicries of poetry, romance, &c., it is certain that, like 
any animal power or muscular enei^y falling into disuse, all 
such sensibilities wonld gradually droop and dwindle. It is 
in relation to these great moral capacities of man that the 
literature of power, aa oontradistinguiahed from that of 
knowledge, lives and has its field of action. It is concerned 
with what is highest in man ; for the Scriptures themselves 
never condescended to deal by suggestion or co-operation 
with the mere discursive understanding : when speaking of 
man in his intellectual capacity, the Scriptures speak not of 
the understanding, but of " the waderdanding heart" — making 
the heart, ie. the great vomitive (or non-discnrsive) oi^n, to 
be the interchangeable formula for man in his highest state 
of capacity for the infinite. Tragedy, romance, fairy tale, or 
epopee, all alike restore to man's mind the ideals of justice, 
of hope, of truth, of mercy, of retribution, which eke (left to 
the support of daily life in its realities) would languish for 
want of sufficient illustratioa What is meant, for instance, 
hy poetk justice t — It does not mean a justice that differs by 
its object from the ordinary justice of human jurisprudence ; 
for then it must be confe^edly a very bad kind of justice; 
but it means a justice that differs from common forensic 
justice by the degree in which it attaints its object, a justice 
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that is more omnipotent ovei' its own ends, as dealing — not 
with the refractory elements of earthly life, hut with the 
elements of its own. creation, and with materials flexible to 
its own purest preconceptions. It is certain that, were it not 
for the Literature of Power, these ideals would often remain 
amongst us as mere arid notional forme ; whereas, hy the 
creative forces of man put forth in literature, they gain a 
vernal life of restoration, and germinate into vital activities. 
The commonest novel, by moving in alliance th hum n 
fears and hopes, with human instincts of wrou d It 
sustains and quickens those affections. Call th m t 
action, it rescues them from torpor. And ha tl p 
erainency over all authors that merely teach f 11 ea 
that moves, or that teaches, if at all, indirectly bj m m 
The very highest work that has ever existed in th L t 
of Knowledge is hut a provisional work : a b k up n t 1 
and sufferance, and qva/mdiu bene se gesserit. L t t tea h 
he even partially revised, let it he hut expanded — n j n 
let its teaching be but placed in a better order, — and instantly 
it is superseded. Whereas the feeblest works in the Literature 
of Power, surviving at all, survive as finished and unalterable 
amongst men. For instance, the Prindpia of Sir Isaac New- 
ton was a book militant on earth from the first In all stages 
of its prc^ess it would have to flght for its existence : 1st, 
as regards absolute truth ; 2dly, when that combat was over, 
as regards its form or mode of presenting the truth. And 
as soon as a La Place, or anybody else, builds higher upon 
the foundations laid by this book, effectually he throws it 
out of the sunshine into decay and darkness ; by weapons 
won from this book he superannuates and destroys this book, 
30 that soon the name of Newton remains as a mere nominis 
umbra, but his hook, as a living power, has transmigrated 
into other forms. Now, on the contrary, the Iliad, the 
Prometheus of jEsehylus, the Othello or King Lear, the 
Hamlet or Macbeth, and the Paradise Lost, are not, militant, 
but triumphant for ever as long as the langu^cs exist in 
which they speak or can be taught to speak. They never 
can transmigrate into new incarnations. To reproduce these 
in new forms, or variations, even if in some things they 
should be improved, would be to plagiarise. A good steam- 
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ei^ine is properly superseded by a better. But one lovely 
pastoral valley is not superseded by another, nor a statue 
of Praxiteles by a statue of Micbael Angela These things 
are separated not by imparity, but fay disparity. They are 
not thought of aa unequal under the same standard, but as 
different in Mnd, and, if otherwise equal, as equal under a 
different standard. Human works of immortal beauty and 
works of nature in one respect stand on the same footing : 
they never absolutely repeat each other, never approach bo 
near as not to differ ; and they differ not aa better and worse, 
or simply by more and less : they differ by undecipherable 
and incommunicable differences, that cannot be caught by 
mimicries, that cannot be reflected in the mirror of copies, that 
cannot become ponderable in the scales of vulgar comparison. 
Applying these principles to Pope as a representative of 
fine literature in general, we would wish to remark the claim 
which he has, or which any equal writer has, to the attention 
and jealous winnowing of those critics in particular who 
watch over public morals. Clergvmen, and all ornanii of 
public criticism put in motion by cler):,yme m 

especially concerned in the just appreciation of h wr t rs, 
if the two canons are remembered which we haie nd a ir 1 
to illustrate, viz. that all works in this class, a pp d t 
those in the literature of knowledge, Ist, work b ta d i 
agencies, and, 2dly, are more permanent , m tt e t te t 
sense they are itrj^/iiiTa es det -mi what evil h y 1 
what good they do, is commensurate w th th t 1 1 n 
guage, sometimes long after the nation has d p tel At 
this hour, five hundred years sirn^ th ir t th tl 
of Chaucer,! j^evei. equalled on this e th i tl tend 
ness, and for life of pLcturesqutnca, 1 f m b ly by 

many in the charming language of tl it n, tal 1 y d by 
others in the modernisations jf Drjden f P pe i^^ irds 
worth. At this hour, one thousand ht 1 d ed years 
since their creation, the Pagan tales of d n q ailed 

on this earth for the gaiety of their m m t d the 

' The Cantetbuiy Tales were cot made public until 1330 or thara- 
ftbotit? ; but the composition must have coat thirty or more yeara ; 
not to mention that tha work had probably been flnished for Eome 
years before it wua divulged. 
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capricious graces of their narrative, are read bT all Christen- 
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{ A Tl t pre ^ t f th p 1 1 t re 
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passetb w AEylpd tbr^t d tliia 

pe t t y b tak t t pt k II — that 

bf ge t hped E^I psed p 

m df tpktbghtbleal m \ 

pas d dtalgbbh ttb pwl 

1 gl f Itea 1 t CO Uy 1 ^ d ying 

th ph I te B t n 1 1 p P 1 11 d— 

Itetre §-x) —i th ymea tbtt 

h d bl h tl It t fk ledge, ( 1 

by th y aam prop rt t ) t d 1 tn 

ally searching in its impressions. The directions in which 
the tragedy of thia planet has trained our human feelings to 
play, and the combinations into which the poetry of this 
planet has thrown our human passions of love and hatred, 
of admiration and contempt, exerciae a power for bad or 
good over human life that cannot be contemplated, when 
stretching through many generations, without a sentiment 
allied to awe,^ And of this let every one be assured— that 

' The reason why the broad diatinctiona between the two literatarea 
of power aod knowledge so little fix tlie attention lies in the fact that 
a vast proportion of books, — history, biography, travels, miacellaneoits 
essays. &B. ,— lying in a middle zone, confound theae distinctions by 
interblending them. All that we call ' ' amusement " or " entertain- 
ment " is a diluted form of the power belonging to passion, and alao 
a miied form ; and, where threads of direct inslraeium intermingle in 
the texture with these threads otpoieei; thia abaorption of the duality 
into one representative nuance neutralises the separate perception of 
either. Fused into a lertium quid, or neutral stata, they disappear to 
the popular eye as tiie repellii^ forces wliicb, in fact, they are. 
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he owea to the impassioned books which he haa read many 
a thousand more of emotions than he can consciously trace 
back to them. Dim by their origination, these emotions yet 
arise in him, and mould him through life, like forgotten 
incidents of his childhood. 

In making a revalaation of Pope as regards some of his 
principal works, we should have been glad to esamine more 
closely than we shall be able to do some popular errors 
affecting his whole intellectual position, and especially these 
two : first, That he belonged to what is idly called the French 
School of our literature ; seamdh/, That he was specially 
distinguished from preceding poets by earreetnesa. 

The first error haa infected the whole criticism of Europe. 
The Schlegels, with all their false airs of subtlety, fall into 
this error in discussing every literature of Christendom. 
But, if by a mere accident of life any poet had first turned 
hia thoughts into a particular channel on the su^estion of 
some French book, that would not justify our classing what 
belongs to universal nature, and what in^itaUy arises at a 
certain stage of social progress, under the category of a French 
creation. Somebody must have been first in point of time 
npon every field ; but this casual precedency establishes no 
title whatever to authority, or plea of original dominion, over 
fields that lie within the inevitable line of march upon which 
nations are moving. Had it happened that the first European 
writer on the higher geometry was a Grffico- Sicilian, that 
would not have made it rational to call geometry the Graeco- 
Sioilian Science. In every nation first comes the higher form 
of passion, nest the lower. This is the mere order of nature 
in governing the movements of human intellect as connected 
with social evolution — this is, therefore, the universal order 
— that in the earliest sti^ea of literature men deal with the 
great elementary grandeurs of passion, of conscience, of the 
will iu self-conflict ; they deal with the capital struggle of 
the human race in raising empires or in overthrowing them, 
in vindicating their religion (as by crusades), or with the 
more mysterious atm^Ies amongst spiritual ra^es allied to our 
own that have been dimly revealed to us. IVe then have an 
Iliad, a Jerusalem Delivered, a Paradise Lost. These great 
subjects exhausted, or exhausted in their more inviting 
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manifestations, inevitably by the mere endless motion, of 
society, there Bucoeeda a lower key of paasion. Expanding 
social intercourse in towns, multiplied and crowded more and 
more, banishes tliose gloomier and grander phases of human 
history from literature. The uaderatanding is quickened ; 
the lower faculties of the mind, — fancy, and the habit of 
minute distinction, — areappKed to the contemplation of society 
and manners. Passion begins to wheel in lower flight*, and 
to combine itself with interests that in part are addressed to 
the insulated underetanding — observing, refining, reflecting. 
This may be called the minor key of literature, in opposition 
to the majoT as cultivated by Shakspere, Spenser, Miltom 
But this key arises spontaneously in every people, and by a 
necessity as sure as any that moulds the progress of civilisa- 
tion. Milton and Spenser were not of any Italian sehooL 
Their Italian studies were the result and not the cause of the 
determination given to their minds by nature working in 
conjunction with their social period. It is equally childish 
to say of Dryden and Pope tliat they belonged to any French 
schooL That thing which they did they icovM have done 
though France had been at the back of China. The school 
to which they belonged was a school developed at a certain 
st^e of progress in all nations alike by the human heart aa 
modified by the human understanding : it is a school depend- 
ing on the peculiar direction given to the sensibilities by the 
reflecting faculty and by the new phases of society. Even 
as a fact (though a change as to the fact conld not make any 
change at all in the philosophy of the case), it is not true 
that either Dryden or Pope was even slightly influenced by 
French literature. Both of them had a very imperfect 
acquaintance with the French language. Dryden openly 
ridiculed French literature ; and Pope, except for some 
purposes connected with his Homeric translations, read as 
little of it as convenience would allow. Bui, had this been 
otherwise, the philosophy of the case stands good : that after 
the primary formations of the fermenting intellect come 
everywhere, — in Thebes or Athens, France or England, — 
the secondary ; that after the creating passion comes the 
reflecting and recombiuing passion ; that after the solemnities 
and cloistral grandeurs of life, solitary and self- conflicting, 
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cornea the recoil of a self-observing and self-dissecting stage, 
derived from life social and gregarious. After tie Iliad, but 
doubtless many generationa after, comes a Batraclioiuyo- 
machia : after the goi^eous masque of our forefathers came 
always the anti-maj^que, that threw off echoes as from some 
devil's laugliter in mockery of the hollow and transitory 
pomps that went before. 

It is an error equally gross, and an error in which Pope 
himself participated, that his plume of distinction from 
preceding poets consisted in correctness. Correctness in. what ? 
Thint of the admirable qualifications for settling the scale of 
such critical distiqctions which that man must have had who 
turned out upon this vast world the single oracular word 
"correctness," to shift for itself and explain ila own meaning 
to all generations. Did he mean logical correctness in 
maturing and counectiug thoughts t But, of all poets that 
have practised reasoning in verse. Pope is tl 
queutial in tlie deduction of his thoughts, and the i 
severely distressed in any effort to effect or to explain 
dependency of their parts. There are not 
lines in Pope unaffected by this infirmity. All his thinking 
proceeded by insulated and discontinuous jets ; and the only 
resource for Iwm, or chance of even seeming correctness, lay 
in the liberty of stringing his aphoristic thoughts like 
pearls, having no relation to each other but that of contiguity. 
To set them like diamonds was for Pope to risk distraction ; 
to systematise was rain. On the other hand, if this elliptical 
word correctness, — for elliptical it must be until its Buhject of 
control is assigned, — -is to be understood with such a com- 
plimentary qualification as would restrict it to Pope's use of 
language, that construction is even more untenable than the 
other— more conspicuously untenable : for many are they 
who have erred by Ulogioal thinking, or hy distracted 
evolution of thoughts ; but rare is the man. amongst classical 
writers in any language who has disligured his meaning 
more remarkably than Pope by imperfect expressions. We 
do not speak of plebeian phrases, of exotic phrases, of slang, 
from which Pope was not free, though taore free than many 
of hia contemporaries. From vulgarism indeed he was 
shielded, though imperfectly, Ijy the aristocratic society he 
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kept : they being riglit, y was right : and lie erred only in 
the cases where they mifiled him ; for even tlie refinement of 
that age was oftentimes coarse and vulgar. His grammar, in- 
deed, ia oft*n vicious ; preterites and participles he constantly 
confounds, and registers this class of blunders for ever by the 
cast-iron index of rhymes that never can mend. But worse 
than this mode of viciousness is his syntax, which is bo bad 
as to darken his meaning at times, and at other times to 
defeat it But these were errors cleaving to his times ; and 
it would be unfair to exact from Pope a better quality of 
diction than beloi^ed to his contemporaries. Still it is in- 
disputable that a better model of diction and of grammar 
prevailed a century before Pope, In Spenser, in Shakspere, 
in the Bible of King James's reign, and in Milton, there are 
very few grammatical errors.^ But Pope's defect in language 

' And this purity of diction Khovfa itself in maiiy points arguing 
great vigilance of attention, fiud also great anxiety for using the 
language pawerfnlly, as ttie moat venerable of traditions, when treat- 
ing tlie most venerable of suhjects. For instance, the Bible never 
condescends to the mean colloquial preterites of ckid for did chide, eit 
viril for did lorile, but always naes the full dress word, i^uide and vrroie. 
Pope might have been bappier had he read his Bible more ; but 
assnr dly he would have improved his English. A question naturally 

»e h V it was that the elder writers — Sbsltspere in particular 
(wh 1 d een so little of higher society when he wrote Ilia youthful 
poem f Lucrece and Adania) — should have maintained so much 
pure gnrnmor % Dr. Johnson indeed, but most falsely, says that 
Sh k pe s grammar in lloentions. "The style of ShaXspere" 
(thes re the esact words of the Doctor in bis preface) "was in itself 

gram tical, perpleied, and obseare." An audacious misrepre- 
t t I In the Doctor himself, a legislator for the language, we 

d t k to show not only more nomerically of trespasses against 
gr mm but (which is worse still) more uuscholarlifee trespasses. 
8h L p is singularly correct in grammar. One reason, we believe, 
w this — From the Eestoxation of Charles II decayed the cere- 
al w itfiriora of aociety, Stiffnaaa aud reserve melted away before 
th fam liarity and impudence of French manners. Social meetings 
gr w f ore numerous as towns expanded ; social pleasure far more 
hega w to depend upon conversation ; and conversation, growing 
les f mal, quickened its pace. Hence came the call for rapid 
bb t ns th ( d ( th co (andrf ( fth t p t 
M tto g t d thi mp Ise d h g 1 m 

p h m b isted m g t Engh h wr t rs — th t 

Ig ffidf g qtJybtiflhilfth 

thit btlt Idd-wh mh 
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was almost peculiar to himself. It lay in an inability, niirsed 
doubtlesa bj indolence, to carry out and perfect the expression 
of the thought he wislies to communicate. The language 
does not realise the idea : it eimply suggests or hints it. 
Thus, to give a single illustration ; — 



The first line one would naturally construe into this : that 
God and Nature were in harmony, whilst all other objects 
were scattered into ineoherency by difference and disunion. 
Not at all ; it means nothing of the kind ; but that Ood and 
Nature only are exempted from the infirmities of change. 
Tltey only continue uniform and self-consiatent. This might 
mislead many readers ; but the second line must do so : for 
who would notunderstand the syntax to be that the judgment, 
as it exists in man, shoots at flying game ) But, in fact, the 
meaning is that the judgment, in aiming its calculations at 
man, aims at an object that is stUl on the wing, and never 
for a moment stationary. We give this as a specimen of a 
fault in diction, the very worst amongst all that are possible. 
To write bad grammar or colloquial slang does not necessarily 
obscure the sense ; but a fault liie this is a treachery, and 
hides the true meaning under the cloud of a conundrum : 
nay worse ; for even a conundrum has fixed conditions for 
determining its solution, but this sort of mntilated expression 
is left to the solutions of conjecture. 

There are endlesa varieties of this fault in Pope, by 

piety, is in fact a dirty high'ioad which all people detest whilst all 
are forced to nse it, and to the keeping of which in repair no rational 
man ever contributes a trifle that is not for^d from hiin by Eome 
severity of Quarter-Sessions. The grest corrupter of English was the 
conversational instinct for rapidity. A more hononrable source of 
corruption lay in the growth of new idess, and the continual influx of 
foreign words to meet them. Spanish words arose, like r^ormodo, 
frinnilo, desperado, and French ones pnat counting. But, as these 
retained tlieir foreign forms of stmotare, they reacted to vitiatB the 
language still more hy intiodneing a piehald aspect of books, which it 
seemed a matter of necessity to tolerate for the inl^reats of wider 
thinking. The perfection of this hoiror was never attained except 
amongst the Qemians. 

' Pope's Hand Essays, Epistle I., Lnes 95-86.— M. 
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which he sought relief for himself from kalf-an-hour's lalwur, 
at the price of utter darkness to the reader. 

One editor distinguishes amongst tho epistles that which 
Pope addressed to Lord Oxford some years after that minister's 
fall, as about the most "correct, musical, dignified, and 
affecting" that the poet has left.^ Now, even as a specimen 
of vernacular English, it is conspicuously bad : the shocking 
gallicism, for instance, of "oMend" for "wait his leisure," 
in the line " For ^sm thou oft hast hid the world attend," 
would alone degrade the verses.^ To bid the world attend — 
is to bid the world listen attentively, or look attentively; 
whereas what Pope means is that Lord Oxford bade the 
world wait in his ante-cliamber until he had leisure from his 
important conferences with a poet to throw a glance upon 
affairs so trivial as those of the British nation. This use of 
the word attend is a shocking violation of the Enghsh idiom ; 
and even the slightest would be an unpardonable blemish in 
a poem of only forty lines, which ought to be finished as 
exquisitely as a cameo. It is a still worse disfiguration of 
the very same class, — viz. a silent confession of defeat, in a 
regular wrestling match with the difficulties of a metrical 
expression, — that the poem terminates thus — 

" Nor fears to t«ll that Mortimer is he." 

Why should he fear t Really there is no very desperate 
courage required for teUing the most horrible of secrets 
about Mortimer. Had Mortimer even been so wicked as to 
set the Thames on fire, safely it might have been published 
by Mortimer's bosom friend to all magistrates, Bheriffs, and 
constables ; for not a man of them would have guessed in 

' Printed in Pope's Works as " Epistle to Botert, Earl of Oxford 
and Earl Mortimer. " This was the title by wMch Sobert Harley, tte 
Tory statesmim of Queen Anne's le^n, and the friend and patton of 
many of the literary men of that time, was promoted to the peerage 
in 1711. He was afterwards Lord High Treasurer of Great Britain, but 
was dismissed torn office in 1711. On the accesaion of George I. in 
that year he was sent to tbe Tower on political charges. He remained 
there for two years, was tried and acquitted, and spent the rest of his 
life in retirement. He died in 1724.— M. 

' " For him Ihou oft hast bid the world attend, 

Fond to forget the statesman in the friend." — M. 
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wliat hiding-place to look for llortimer, or who Mortimer 
iniglit be. True it is that a secondary earldom, conferred by 
Queen Aane upon Harley, Lord Oxford, waa that of Mortimer r 
hut it lurked unknown to the public ear ; it was a coronet 
that lay hid under the beams of Oxford— a title so long 
familiar to English ears, from descending through sii-and- 
twenty generations of de Veres. Quite aa reasonable it 
would be, in a birthday ode to the Prince of Wales, if he 
were addressed as ray Lord of Chester, or Baron of Renfrew, 
or your Grace of Cornwall. To express a thing in cipher 
may do for a conspirator ; but a poet's correBtneas is shown in 
his intelligibility. 

Amongst the early poems of Pope the " Eloisa to 
Abelard" has a special interest of a double order : — First, 
it has a personal interest as the poem of Pope, because in- 
dicating the original destination of Pope's intellect, and the 
strength of his native vocation to a class of poetry in deeper 
keys of passion than any which he systematically cultivated. 
For itself also, and abstracting from its connexion with 
Pope's natural destination, this poem has a second interest, an 
intrinsic interest, that will always make it dear to impassioned 
minds. The self-conflict — the flux and reflus of the poor 
agitated heart— the spectacle of Eioisa now bending peni- 
teutially before the shadowy austerities of a monastic future, 
now raving upon the remembrances of the guilty past— one 
moment reconciled by the very anguish of her soul to the 
grandeurs of religion and of prostrate adoration, the next 
moment revolting to perilous retrospects of her treacherous 
happiue^ — the recognition, by shining gleams through the 
very storm and darkness evoked by her earthly sensibUities, 
of a sensibility deeper far in ita ground, and that trembled 
towards holier objects — the lyrical tumult of the changes, 
the hope, the tears, the rapture, the penitence, the despair — 
place the reader in tumultuous sympathy with the poor 
distracted nun. Exquisitely imagined, among the passages 
towards the end, is the introduction of a voice speaking to 
Eloisa from the grave of some sister nun that, in long- 
forgotten years, once had stru^led and suffered like herself, — 
" Once (like herself} that trembled, wept,'aiid prayeil, 
7,<jve's victim then, tliough now a sainUd maid," 
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But another anticipation hoi been fulfilled in a degree ttat 
she could hardly have contemplated ; the anticipation, 
namely — 

' ' That agea hence, when all her woes were o'er, 
And tbat rebeUioua heart should beat no mote," 

wandering feet should be attracted from, afar 

" To Paraclete's white walls and silver apringa " 

as the common resting-place and everlasting marriage-bed of 
Abelard and Eloisa ; that the eyes of many who had been 
touched by their story, by the memory of their extra- 
otdinary accomplishments in an age of darkness, and by the 
calamitous issue of their attachment, should seek, first and 
last, for the grave in which the lovers trusted to meet again 
in peace ; and should seek it with interest so absorbing that 
even amidst the ascent of hosannahs from the choir, amidst 
the grandeurs of high mass, the raising of the host, and 
"the pomp of dreadful sacrifice," sometimes these wandering 
eyes aiould steal aside to the solemn abiding-place of Abelard 
and his Eloisa, offering so pathetic a contiast, by its peaceful 
silence, to the agitations of their lives ; and that there, amidst 
thoughts which by right were all due and dedicated 



We may properly close this subject of Abelard and Eloisa 
by citing, in English, the solemn IJatin inscription placed in 
the last century, six hundred years after their departure 
from earth, over their common remains. They were buried 
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in the same grave. Abelatd dying first hy a few weeks 
more than twenty-one years, his tomb was opened again to 
admit the coffin of Eloisa ; and the tradition at Quincy, the 
parish near Nogent-sur-Seine in which the monastery of the 
Paraclete is situated, was that at the moment of interment 
Abelard opened his arms to receive the impassioned creature 
that once had loved him so frantically, and whom he had 
loved with a remorse so memorable. The epitaph is singu- 
larly solemn in its brief simplicity, considering that it came 
from Paris, and from academic wifs : " Here, under the same 
" marble slab, lie the founder of this monastery, Peter 
" Abelard, and its earliest Abbess, Heloisa — once united in 
" studies, in love, in their unhappy nuptial engagements, 
" and in penitential sorrow ; but now (our hope is) reunited 
" for ever in bliss." 

The Satires of Pope, and, — what under another name 
are satires, viz. his Moral Epistles, — offer a second variety 
of evidence to his voluptuous indolence. They offend 
against philosophic truth more heavily than the Essay on 
Man ; but not in the same way. The Essay on Man sins 
chiefly by want of central principle, and by want therefore 
of all coherency amongst the separate thoughts. But, taken 
as separate thoughts, viewed in the light of fragments and 
brilliant aphorisms, the majority of the passages have a 
mode of truth ; not of truth central and coherent^ but of 
truth angular and splintered. The Satires, on the other 
hand, were of false origin. They arose in a sense of talent 
for caustic effects, unsupported by any satiric heart. Pope 
had neither the malice (except in the most fugitive form) 
which thirsts for leaving wounds, nor, on the other hand, 
the deep moral indignation which bums in men whom Pro- 
vidence has from time to time armed with scourges for 
cleansing the sanctuaries of truth or justice. lie was con- 
tented enough with society as he found it r bad it might be, 
but it was good enough for kirrt : and it was the merest self- 
delusion if at any moment the instinct of glorying in his 
satiric miston (the laagnificaio apostolatv/m mewra) persuaded 
him that in his case it might be said — Facii imiignatio 
verswm. The ind^u^ition of Juvenal was not always very 
noble in its origin, or pure in its purpose : it was sometimes 
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mean in ita quality false in its direction extravagant in its 
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heads to injure a particular Twickenham grotto, was un- 
avoidably a hypocrite of the first magnitude when be affected 
(or sometimes really conceited bimBelf) to be in a dreadful 
paasion with offenders as a body. It provokes fits of laughter, 
in a man who knows Pope's real nature, to watch him in the 
process of brewing the storm that spontaneously will not 
come ; whistling, like a mariner, for a wind to fill his satiric 
sails ; and pumping up into his face hideous grimaces in 
order to appear convulsed with histrionic rage. Pope should 
have been counselled never to wiito satire, esoept on those 
evenii^s when he was suffering horribly from indigestion. 
By this means the indignation would have been ready-made. 
The rancour against all mankind would have been sincere ; 
and there woiild have needed to be no extra expense in 
getting up the steam. As it is, the short puffs of anger, the 
uneasy snorts of fury in Pope's satires, give one painfuDy 
the feeling of a locomotive -engine with unsound lungs. 
Passion of any kind may become in some degree ludierous, 
when disproportioned to its exciting occasions. But it is 
never entirely ludicrous until it is self-betrayed as counter- 
feit Sudden collapses of the manufactured wrath, sudden 
oblivion of the criminal, announce Pope's as always 
counterfeit 

Meantime insincerity is contagious. One falsehood draws 
on another. And, having begun by taking a station of 
moral censorship which was in the uttermost degree a self- 
delusion, Pope went on to other self-delusions in readii^ 
history the most familiar, or in reporting facts the most 
notorious. Warburton had more to do with Pope's satires 
as an original suggester,* and not merely as a commentator, 
than with any other section of his works. Pope and he 

' It was after his conneiion with Warburton tliat Pope introduced 
several of his Hnnf/ portraits into the Satirca. 
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hunted in couples over this lield : and those who know the 
absolute ciaziness of Warhurf«n'a mind, the perfect fieazy 
and l^mphMicus error which poaaessed him for leaving all 
high-roads of truth and simplicity, in order to trespass 
over hedge and ditch after coveys of shy paradoxes, cannot 
be surprised that Pope's good sense should often have 
quitted him under Buch guidance. — There is, amongst the 
earliest poems of Wordsworth, one which has interested 
many readers by its mixed stiain of humour and tenderness. 
It describes two thieves who act in. concert with each other. 
One is a very aged man, and the other is his great-grandson 
of three years old : 



What reconciles the reader to this social iniquity ia the 
imperfect accountability of the parties, — the one being far 
advanced in dotage, and the other an infant. And thus 



Nobody besides suffers from their propensities ; since the 
child's mother makes good in excess aU their depredations ; 
and nobody is duped for an instant by their gross attempts 
at fraud ; no anger or displeasure attends their continual 
buccaneering expeditions ; on the contrary. 



^ The poem qaoted from is one of those printed among Worda. 
worth's " Poems referrii^ to the period of Old Aga, " and bears the 
title The 7W Thieves : or the Last Stage of A varice. De Quinoey, 
quoting from memory, does not quote quite correctly. In the original 
yie first-quoted couplet runs tliua — 

" There are ninety good seasons of fair and foul weather 
Bet\yeen them, and both go a-pilfering together " ; 
and the other thns — 

" And yet, into whatever shi they may fall. 
This child Ijut half linows it, and that not at all. "^M. 
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in tlie third generation ; Warburton waa but ten years 
yonnger. And there was alao this difference, that in the 
case of the two thieves neither was official ringleader : on 
the contrary, they took it turn about ; great-grandpapa waa 
ringleader to-day, and the little great-grandson to-morrow : 
" Each m Us turn was bath leader and led " : 

whereas, in the conaexioa of the two literary accomplices, 
the Doctor was latterly always the instigator to any outrage 
on good sense, and Pope, from mere habit of deference to 
the Doctor's theology and theological wig, as well as from 
gratitude for the Doctor's pugnacity in hia defence (since 
Warburton really was as good as a buU-dog in protecting 
Pope's advance or retreat), followed with docility the leading 
of his reverend friend into any eseesa of foUy. It is true 
that oftentimes in eajrlier days Pope had run into scrapea 
from his own heedlessness, and the Doctor had not the merit 
of suggesting the escapade, but only of defending it ; wliich 
he always does (as sailors express it) " with a will " ; for he 
never Bh0W8 his teeth bo much, or growls so ferociously, as 
when he suspects the case to be desperate. But in the 
Satires, although the original absurdity comes forward in the 
text of Pope, and the Warburtonian note in defence is ap- 
parently no more than an afterthought of the good Doctor 
in his usual style of tJireatening to cudgel anybody who 
disputes his friend's assertion, yet sometimes the thonght 
expressed and adorned by the poet had been prompted by 
the divine. This only can account for the savage crotchets, 
paradoxes, and conceits which disfigure Pope's later edition 
of his Satires. 

Truth, even of the moat appreciable order, truth of 
history, goes to wreck continually under the perversities of 
Pope's satire applied to celebrated men ; and, as to the 
higher truth of philosophy, it was still leas likely to survive 
amongst the struggles for striking effects and startling con- 
trasts. But worse by far are Pope's satiric sketches of 
women, aa carrying the same outrages on good sense to a far 
greater excess; and, as these expose more brightly the false 
principles on which he worked, and have really been the 
chief ground of tainting Pope's memory with the reputation 
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of a woman-hater (which he was not), they are worthy of 
separate notice. 

It is painful to follow a man of genina through a suc- 
eeasion of inanities descending into absolute nonsense, and of 
vulgar fictions sometimes terminating in brutalities. These 
are harsh words, but not harsli enough by half as applied to 
Pope's gallery of female portraits. Wliat is the key to hia 
failure 1 It is simply that, throughout this whole satiric 
section, not one woid is spoken in sincerity of heart, or with 
any vestige of self-belief. The case was one of those, so 
often witnessed, where either the indiscretion of friends, or 
some impulse of erring vanity in the writer, had put him 
upon undertaking a task in which he had too little natural 
interest to have either thought upon it with originality, or 
observed upon it with fidelity. Sometimes the mere coercion 
of system drives a man into such a folly. He treats a sub- 
ject which branches into A, B, and C, Having discussed A 
and B, upon which he really had something to offer, he 
thinks it necessary to integrate his work by going forward to 
C, on which he knows nothing at all, and, — what is even 
worse, — for which, tn his heart, he cares nothing at all. 
Fatal is all falsehood. Nothing is so sure to betray a man 
into the abject degradation of self-exposure aa pretendii^ to 
a knowledge which he has not, or to an enthusiasm which is 
counterfeit. By whatever mistake Pope found himself 
pledged to write upon the characters of women, it was singvi- 
larly unfortunate that he had begun by denying to women 
any characters at all, — 



Well for him if he had stuck to that liberal doctrine; 
"Least said, soonest mended." And much he could not 
easily have said upon a subject that he had pronounced all 
but a nonentity. In Van Troll's work, or in Horrebow's, 
upon Iceland, there is a well-known chapter regularly 
booked in the index — Concerning the S^iak^ of Iceland. This 
is the title, the running rubric ; and the body of the chapter 
consists of these words—" There are no snakes in Iceland." 
That chapter is soon studied, and furnishes very little open- 
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in„' for fontnjtes or supplements Some peojla hive 
tliou^ht that Ml Van T might, with ad\\nti„e haie 
amputated thi3 unenaky chapter on en^kes, but, at lea-t, 
nobody can. accuse liim of forgetting his own extermination 
of snokea from lodand, and protei-ding immediately to 
describe Buck horrible Bmke^ as eje had ne\er beheld 
amongst the af&ictions of the island, fenakea there are 
none, ke kid protebted, and, true tD liLa l^old, the faithful 
mm never wandeis into any dcsonjtitn tf Icelandic snikea 
Not 80 our satiriu poet He, with Makometin liberality, 
had denied characttrs (i e souls) to women "Moat women, 
he "saja, 'have no character at all ^, yet, for all that find 
mg himself pledged to treat this very subject of female 
ckiracters, ke introduces us to a museum of monsters m that 
department, such as lew fancies cculd ueate, and no logic 
can rationally esjhm What was ke tD do? He had 
entered upon a theme he had pledged hiraselt to a chase, on 
which, 19 the result has sko«n, he had not one sohtiry 
thought — i;ood, bad, or indiflcrent Total bankiuptcy was 
impending Yet he was anaic of a deep mtiiest connected 
with thiB sectK n of his satires , and, to meet this interest, he 
invented what wis pungent when ke fouud nothing to 
lecord which waa true. 

It IS a consequence ol this desperate resouico — this 
plunge into abaulute fiction — that the true objection tD 
Pope's satiric sketthes of the other sex ougkt not to aiiae 
amougit women, as the people that suftered ly hia malice, 

1 By what might seem a strange oversight, but wticli, in faol^ is a 
very natural overaiglit to one who was not uttering one word in which 
he seriously telieved, Pope, iu a prose note on Terse £07, rouudly 
asserts that "the particular characters of women are more trario-iis 
than those of men." It ia no evasioa of this insufferable contradiction 
that he couples with tlie greater variety of diara^tera in women a 
greater nniformity in what he presumes to be their rttling passion. 
Even as to this mlii^ passion he cannot agree wilk himself for ten 
minutes ; generally, he says, it is the love of pleasure ; but somBtimes 
(as at verse 203), forgetting this monotony, he ascribes to women a 
dualism of passions — love of pleasure, and love of power — which 
dualism of itself must be a source of self-conflict, and therefore of 
Inexhaustible variety in character : 

" Those only filed, they first or last obey — 
The love of pleasure and the love of sway." 
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but amongst readers generally, aa the people tliat suffered by 
his. fraud. He has promised one thing, and done another. 
He bsa promised a chapter in the zoology of nature, and he 
givea us a chapter in the fabulous zoology of the Heialda* 
College. A tigress is not much within ordinary experience; 
still there is such a creature ; and, in default of a better 
choice, — that is, of a choice settling on a more familiar 
object^ — we are content to accept a good description of a 
tigress. We are reconciled ; but we are not reconciled to a 
description, towever spirited, of a basilisk. A viper might 
do ; but not, if you please, a dragoness or a harpy. The 
describer knows, as well as any of us the spectators know, 
that he is romancing ; the incredidus odi overmasters na all ; 
and we cannot submit to be detained by a picture which, 
according to the shifting humour of the poet, angry or 
laughing, is a lie where, it is not a jest, is an affrout to the 
truth of nature where it is not confessedly an extravagance 
of drollery. In a playful fiction we can submit with 
pleasure to the most enormous exa^erations ; but then they 
must be offered as such. These of Pope's are not so offered, 
but as serious portraits ; and in that character they affect us 
as odious and malignant libels. The malignity was not 
real, — as indeed nothing was real,— but a condiment for 
hiding insipidity. Let us examine two or three of them, 
_ equally with a view to the possibility of the object described 
and to the merits of the description. 

" How soft is Silia 1 fearful to offend ; 
The frail one's advocate, the weak one's frieucL 
To ker Calista proved her conduct nice ; 
And good Simpliciua asks at her advice." 

Here we have the general outline of SUia'a character ; not 
particularly striking, but intelligible. She has a suavity of 
disposition that accommodates itself to all infirmities. And 
the worst thing one apprehends in her is — falseness : people 
with such honeyed breath for present frailties are apt to 
exhale their rancour upon them when a little out of hearing. 
But really now this is no foible of Silia's. One likes her 
very well, and would be glad of her company to tea. For 
the dramatic reader knows who Calista is ; and, if Silia has 
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indulgence for Iter, ate must be a thoroughly tolerant 
creature. Where is her fault, then t You shall hear— 

" Snddeu she storms I she raves ! — You tip the wink ; 
But space yanr cenaurs ; Silia does not drink. 
All eyes may see from what the change arose ; 
All eyoa may sae— [see what ?] — a pimple ou her nose." 

Silia, the dulcet, is suddenly transformed into Silia the fury. 
But why ? The guest repKea to that ijueation by mnMng at 
his fellow-guest ; which moat atrocious of vulgarities in act 
is espreseed by the most odiously vulgar of phrases — he tips 
the wink — meaning to tip an insinuation that Silia is intoxi- 
cated. Not so, says the poet — drinking is no fault of hers 
— -everybody may see [why not the winker then ! ] that 
what upsets lier temper is a pimple on the nose. Let us 
understand you, Mr. Pope. A pimple ! — what ! do you mean 
to say that pimples jump up on ladies' faces at the unfurling 
of a fan ? If they really did so in the 12th of Geoige II, 
and a lady, not having a pimple on leaving hei dressing- 
room, might grow one whilst taking tea, then we think that 
a saint might be excused for storming a little. But how is 
it that the wretch who winks does not see the pimple, the 
eaum telerrima of the sudden wrath, and Silia, who has no 
looking-glass at her girdle, does 'I And then who is it that 
Silia " storms " at — the company, or the pimple 1 If at the 
company, we cannot defend her; hut, if at the pimple — oh, 
by all means — storm and welcome — ste can't say anything 
worse than it deserves. Wrong or right, however, what 
moral does Silia illustrate more profound than this— that a 
particular lady, otherwise very amiable, falls into a passion 
upon suddenly finding her face disfigured ? But then one 
remembers the soi^— " My face is my fortune, dr, she said, 
sir, she said" — it is a part of every woman's fortune, so loi^ 
as she is young. Now to find one's fortune dilapidating by 
changes so rapid as this — pimples rising as suddenly as 
April clouds— is far too tryii^ a calamity that a little fret- 
fulness should merit either reproach or sneer. Dr. Johnson's 
opinion was that the man who cared little for dinner could 
not be reasonably supposed to care much for anything. 
More truly it may be said that the woman who is reckless 
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about lier face must be an unsafe person to trust with a 
secret. But, seriously, what moral, what philosophic 
thought, can be exemplified by a caae so insipid, and bo 
iinporfeotly explained as this 1 

Neit conies the case of Naroiaaa ; — 

" ' Odious 1 in woollen ! ' 'Twould a saint provoke ,' 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 
' No, let a charniing cbiatz and Bmasels lace ■ 
Wrap nif cold limbs and shade my lifelesa tane \ 
One would not atiie be frightful when one's dead : 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.' " 

Well, what's the matter now 1 What's amiss with Naioissa 
that a satirist must be called in to hold an inquest upon the 
corpse, and take Betty's evidence against her mistress? 
Upon hearing any such q^uestion, Pope would have started 
up in the character (very nnusual with him) of religious 
censor, and demanded whether one approved of a woman's 
fixing her last dying thought upon the attractions of a person 
ao soon to dwell with darkness and worms ! Was that right 
— to provide for coquetting in her coffin 1 Why, no, not 
strictly right : its impropriety oannot be denied ; but what 
strikes one even more is the suspicion that it may be a lie. 
Be this as it may, there are two insnnnountable objections 
to the case of Narcissa, even supposing it not fictitious : viz. 
first, that so far as it offends at all, it offends the religious 
sense, and not any sense of which satire takes charge ; 
secondly, that, without reference to the special functions of 
satire, any form of poetry whatever, or any mode of moral 
censure, concerns itself not at all with total anomalies. IE 
the anecdot* of Narcissa were other than a fiction, then it 
was a case too peculiar and idiosyncratic to furnish a poetic 
illustration : neither moral philosophy nor poetry conde- 
scends to the monstrous or the abnormal ; both one and the 
other deal with the catholic and the representative. 

There is another Narcissa amongst Pope's tulip-beds of 
ladies, who is even more open to criticism — because offering 
not so much an anomaly in one single trait of her character 

' Thia refers to the Act of Parliament, then recent, for hnrying 
corpses in woollen ; which greatly disturbed the fashionable costame 
in cofSas comme ilfaut. 
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as an utter anarchy in alt Flamia and Philomede again pre- 
sent the earae multitude of features with tho same absence of 
all central principle for locking them into unity. They 
must have been distracting to themselveB ; and they are dis- 
tracting to uB a century later. Pkilomede, by the way, re- 
presents the second Duchess of Marlborough,^ daughter of 
the great Duke. And these names lead us natnially to 
Sarah, the original, and (one may call her) the kiatoriad 
Duchess, who is libelled under the name of Atosm. This 
character amongst all Pope's satiric sketches has heen, cele- 
brated the most, with the single exception of hia Atticui. 
But the Attiam rested upon a different basis ; it was true ; 
and it was noble. Addison really hai the infirmities of 
envious jealousy, of simulated friendship, and of treacheroua 
collusion with hia friend's enemiei, which Pope imputed to 
him under the happy parisyllahic name of Attious ; and the 
mode of imputation, the tone of expostulation — indignant as 
regarded Pope's own injuries, but yet full of respect for 
Addison, and even of sorrowful tenderness ; all this, in com- 
bination with the interest attached to a feud between two 
men so illustrious, has sustained the Awkua as a classic 
remembrance in satiric literature. But the Atoaia is a mere 
chaos of incompatibilities, thrown together as into some 
witch's cauldron. The witch, however, had sometimes am 
unaifected malignity, a sincerity of venom in hei wrath, 
which acted chemically as a solvent for combining the 
heterogeneous ingredients in her kettle ; whereas the want 
of truth and earnestness in Pope leaves the incongruities in 
his kettle of description to their natural incoherent operation 
on the reader. We have a great love for the great Duchess 
of Majlborough, though too young by a hundred years ^ or 

^ The sons of tlie Duke having died in early youtli, the title and 
estates were go settled as to descend through this daughter, who mar- 
ried the Earl of Snnderland. In conseguenee of this arrangement, 
^enMf, the name of Lord Sunderland, diaplaoed, until lately, the 
great name of ChwrcMU ; and tte Earl became tliat second Duke of 
Marlborough about whom Smollett tells us in bis History of England 
(Eeign of George n) so remarkable and to tliis hour so mysterious a 
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so to have been, that true and faithful friend which, as con- 
temporaries, ive viight have been. 

What we love Sarah for is partly that she haa been, ill- 
uaed by all subsequent authoia, one copying from, another a 
fury against her which even in the first of these authors was 
not real. And a second thing which we love is her very 
violence, qualified as it was. Sulphureous vapours of wrath 
rose up in columns from the crater of her tempestuons nature 
against Mm that deeply offended her; but she neglected 
petty wroi^s. Wait, however; let the volcanic lava have 
time to cool ; and all returned to absolute repose. It has 
been said that she did not write her own book. We are of 
a different opinion. The mutilations of the book were from 
other and inferior hands ; but the main testure of the narra- 
tive and of the comments was, and must hai'C been, from 
herself, since there could have been no. adequate motive for 
altering them, and nobody else could have had the same 
motive for uttering them.^ It is singular that in the case of 
the Duchess, as well aa that of the Lady M. W. Montagu, the 
same, two men without concert were the original (pressors 
amongst the gens de pijwiw ; viz. Pope, and subsequently, nest 
in the succession to km, Horace Walpole. Pope suffered 
more from his own libellous assault upon Atossa, through a 
calumny against himself reboundii^ from it, than Atossa 
could have done from the point-blank shot of fifty such 
batteries. The calumny circulated was that he had been 
bribed by the Duchess with a thousand pounds to suppress 
the character — which pocketing of a bribe of itself was bad 
enough i but, aa the consummation of baseness, it was added, 
that after aU, in spite of the bribe, he caused it to be pub- 
spectacles which for littls icRsona (vindictive or otlierivise) botli of 
them would liave enjoyed until the spring of 1746, when their honrof 
hope passed away foe ever. [Saiah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborongh, 
1660-1714.— M.] 

■■ The hook refened to Beema to be "Ad Account of the Conduct of 
the Dowager Dnchess of Marlborough from her first coming to Court 
to the yaac 1710," prirately printed in 1742. Bibliographical authori- 
ties ascribe it to Nathaniel Hooke, author of Roman Rialery. In 1788 
there appeared in !E!dinbuFgh, under the editorship of Lord Hailes, a 
small voliimo entitled ' ' The Opinions of Sarah, Ihichess Dowser of 
Marlborough, published from her original MS8." — M. 
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lished. This calumny we believe to have been utterly with- 
out foundation. It ia repelled by Pope's character, incapable 
of any act so vile, and by hia position, needing no bribes. 
But what we wish to add is that the calumny is equally re- 
pelled by Sarab'a character, incapable of any propitiation so 
abject Pope wanted no thousand pounds ; but neither did 
Sarah want hia clemency. He would have rejected the £1000 
cheque with scorn ; butsA^wouldbaveacomedto offerit. Pope 
cared little for Sarah; but Sarah cared nothing at all for Pope. 

What is offensive, and truly so, to every generous reader, 
may be expressed in two items ; first, not pretending to have 
been himself injured by the Duchess, Pope was in tliis in- 
stance meanly adopting some third person's malice, — which 
sort of intrusion into other people's quarrels is a sycophantic 
act, even where it may not have rested upon a sycophantic 
motive ; secondly, that even as a second-hand malice it is not 
sincere. More shocking than the malice ia the self-imposture 
of the malice ; in the very act of puffing out his cheeks, like 
MdbiBf with ebullient fury, and conceiting himself to be in a 
passion perfectly diabolic, Pope ie really unmoved, or angry 
only by favour of dyspepsy ; and at a word of kind flattery 
from Sarah (whom he was quite the man to love) though 
not at the clink f h th and ^ s, h w Id h 
fallen at her feet, dk dh b tif Ih 1 h ft 
To enter a house of h tred j par 1 to tak 

the stock of malice t 1 ti — -( py f d rt 

nients)— (Aof is an bl t E t tl 1 m h w 
in the midst of all thi p k d viath — re 1 d 

the persecution wh htm ditat b t f 1 tl fl tt 

of a slave in rel t t ta p t led gro 1 — f th 
spectator to find t 1 unt f d tl f j nly 

plagiarism from som p t 1 f ry p 

There is no trutl Pi t k t h f — 

not even colourabl tthhtfh hfl 

how hollow, to ere t int 1 mn 1 p t t t 

against the whole fmlsewhtjf am dtm tto 
be pure casual ecce tt Isjw lly es 

or else foiblea sho kingly ca t red h t 1 all b 
such foibles as co Id t h t d tl m 1 h 

sincere feelings of ind <m t t 1 m d. 
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The length and breadth (almost we might say the depth) 
of the 6hallo«Ties3 which characterises Pope's philosophy 
cannot be better reflected than, from the four well-known 

' ' For modes of faitli let gmceleia zealots fight ; 
His can't be wrong whose life is in tlie rigtt : 
For forma of BOverniiient let fools contest ; 
Whate'er is best adm-inistered ia beat." 

In the first couplet whtPp tlit Itwhh 

proachable on a ftuwu 1 f pp t t abse d 

practically cancels all p M f d p 

theory. But this sch m b th m 1 hf f man d 

his moral feith, whi h tak f n: ted tt t th y 

possibly be true whil t tl th ly fidse 

moment's plausibility ly by und rstaad g If 
limited a sense as the m f m It pp 

ciable by man. He h lif tl ght y 

Pope, in any sense c U ^ f !lim 1 w g f tl 

that is, if his life wer h hia d ni ht b d fell 
But the answer ia — th t h 1 f u> din t ^ny leq te 
idea of life in a moral t^ th n ht nl bs 

in BO far as it bends t th nfl f t f tt H 

feeble a conception must that man have of the infinity which 
lurks in a human spirit who can persuade himself that ita 
total capacities of life are exhaustible by the few gross ads 
incident to social relations or open to human valuation ! 
An act whieh may be necessarily limited and without open- 
ing for variety may involve a large variety of motives ; 
motives agaia, meaning grounds of action that are distinctly 
recognised for such, may (numerically speaking) amount to 
nothing at all when compared with the absolutely infinite 
influxes of feeling or combinations of feeling that vary the 
thoT^hts of man ; and the true internal acts of moral man 
are his thoughts, hia yearnings, his aspirations, his sym- 
pathies or repulsions of heart. This ia the life of man as it 
is appreciable by heavenly eyes. The scale of an alphabet 
— how narrow is that t Four or sis and twenty letters, and 
all is finished. Syllables range through a wider compass. 
Words are yet more than syllables. But what are words to 
thoughts 1 Every word has a thought corresponding to it, 
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SO tliat nat by so much as one solitary counter can the words 
outrun the thoughts. But every tliought has iioi a word 
corresponding to it ; so that the thoughts may outrun the 
words by many a thousand counters. la a developed nature 
they do so. But what are the thoughts when set against the 
modifications of thoughts by feelings, hidden even from him 
that feels them, or against the inter-combinations of such 
modifications with others — complex with complex, decomplex 
with decomplex 1 These can be unravelled by no human 
eye. This is the mfinite music that God only can read upon 
the vast harp of the human heart. Some have fancied that 
musical combinations might in time be exhausted. A new 
Mozart might be impossible. All that he could do might 
already have been done. Music Jaughs at that, as the sea 
laughs at palsy, as the morning laughs at old age and 
wrinkles. But a harp, though a world in itself, is but a 
narrow world in comparison, with the world of a human heart. 
Now these tboi^hts, tinctured subtly with the perfione 
and colouring of human, affections, make up the sum of what 
merits Kar" e^oxijc the name of life ; and these in a vast 
proportion depend for their possibilities of truth upon the 
degree of approach which the thinker makes to the appropria- 
tion of a pure faith, A man is IhinHng all day long, and 
putting thoughts into words ; he is acting comparatively 
seldom. But are any man's thoughts brought into con- 
formity with the openings tfl truth that a faith like the 
Christian's faith su^ests 1 Far from it. Probably there 
never was one thought, from the foundation of the earth, that 
has passed through the mind of man which did not offer some 
blemish, some sorrowful shadow of pollution, when it came 
up for review before a heavenly tribunal, — -that is, supposing 
it a thought entangled at all with human interests or human 
passions. But it is the key in whidi the thoughts move that 
determines the stage of moral advancement. So long as we 
are human, many among the numerous and evanescent 
eletaenta that enter (half-observed or not observed at all) 
into our thoughts cannot but be tainted. But the governing, 
the predominant element it is which gives the character and 
tendency to the thought ; and this must become such, must 
become a governing element, through the quality of the ideas 
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deposited in the heart by the quality of the religioua faith, 
One pointed illustration of this suggests itseK from another 
poem of Pope's, ia which he reiterates his shallow doctrine. 
In his Universal Prayer lie informs us that it can matter 
little whether we pray to Jehovah or to Jove, so long as in 
either case we pray to the First Cause. To contemplate God 
under that purely ontological relation to the world would 
have little more operative value for what is most important 
in man than if he prayed to Gravitation. And it would 
have been more honest in Pope to say, as virtually he has 
said ia the couplet under exainiaation, that it can matter 
little whether man prays at all to any being. It deepens the 
scandal of thia sentiment, coming from a poet professing 
Christianity, that a clergyman (holding preferment in tlie 
English Church), — viz. Dr. Joseph "Warton,— justifies Pope 
for this Pagan opinion, upon the ground that an ancient 
philosopher had uttered the same opinion long before. What 
sort of philosopher ? A Christian t No ; hut a Pagan. 
What then is the value of the justification ? To a Pagan it 
could be no blame that he should avow a reasonable Pagan 
doctrine. In Irish phrase, it was "true for hkn,," Amongst 
gods that were all utterly alienated from any scheme of moral 
government, all equally remote from the executive powers 
for sustaining such a government, so long as there was a 
practical anarchy and rivalship amongst themselves, there 
could be no sufBoient reason for addressing vows to one 
rather than to another. The whole pantheon collectively 
could do nothing for moral influences ; a fortiori, no separate 
individual amongst them. Pope indirectly confesses this 
elsewhere by his own impassioned expression of Christian 
feelings, though Implicitly denying it here by his mere 
understanding. For he reverberates elsewhere, by deep 
echoes, that power in Christianity which even in a legendary 
tale he durst not on mere principles of good sense and taste 
have ascribed to Pc^anism, For instance, how could a God, 
having no rebellion to complain of in man, pretend to any 
occasion of lai^e forgiveness of man, or of framing means for 
reconciling this forgiveness with his own attribute of perfect 
holiness ? "What room, therefore, for ideals of mercy, tender- 
ness, long-suffering, under any Pagan religion — under any 
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worship of Jove 1 How i^ain from gods disfigured by fleshly 
voluptuousness in every mode could any countenance be 
derived to an awful ideal of purity ? Accordingly we find 
that even among tie Eomans (the most advanced, as regards 
moral principle, of all heathen nations) neither the deep 
fountaiu of benignity, nor that of purity, was unsealed in 
man's heart So much of either was sanctioned as could fall 
within the purposes of the magistrate ; hut beyond that level 
neither fountain could have been permitted to throw up its 
column of water, nor conid, in fact, have had any impulse to 
sustain it in ascending, — and not merely because it would 
have been repressed by ridicule as a deliration of the human 
mind, but also because it would have been frowned upon 
gjavely by the very principle of the Roman polity, as wander- 
ing away from dvio objects. Even for so much of these 
great restorative ventilations as Eome enjoyed, she was 
indebted not to her religion, but to elder forces acting in 
spite of her religion, viz. the original law written upon the 
human heart. Now, on the other hand, Christianity has left 
a separate system of ideals amongst men, which (as regards 
their development) are continually growing in authority. 
Waters, after whatever course of wandering, rise to the level 
of their original springs, Christianity lying so far above all 
other fountains of religious influence, no wonder that its 
irrigations rise to altitudes otherwise unknown, and from 
which the distribution to every level of society becomes com- 
paratively easy. Those men are reached oftentimes — choosing 
or not choosing — by the healing streams who have not 
sought them nor even recognised them. Infidels of the most 
determined class talk in Christian lands the morals of 
Christianity, and exact that morality with their hearts, 
constantly mistaling it for a morahty co-extensive with man ; 
and why ? Simply from having been moulded unawares by 
its universal pressure through infancy, childhood, manhood, 
in the nursery, in the school, in the market-place. Pope 
himseK, not by system or by affectation an infidel, nor in 
any coherent sense a doubter, but a careless and indolent 
aasenter to such doctrines of Christianity as his own Church 
prominently put forward, or as social respectability seemed 
to enjoin, — Pope, therefore, so far a very lukewarm Christian, 
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wa3 yet unconsciously to Mmself searched profoundly by tlie 
Christian types of purity. This we may read in liis 



3 read the great lessons of spiritual 
e pathetically in those that have transgressed them 
than in those that have heen faithful to the end — read them 
in the ME^dalen that fades away in penitential tears rather 
than in the virgin martyr trimnphattt on the scaffold — we 
may see in hia own Eloisa, and in her fighting with the 
dread powers let loose upon her tempestuous soul, how pro- 
foundly Pope also had drunk from the streams of Christian 
sentiment through which a new fountain of truth had ripened 
a new vegetation upon earth. What was it that Eloisa 
fought witii ! What power afRicf«d her tremhling nature, 
that any Pagan religions could have evoked 1 The human 
love "the nympholepsy of the fond despair," might have 
existed in a Vestal Virgin of ancient Rome; but in the 
Vestal what counter-influence could have come into conflict 
with the passion of love through any operation whatever of 
religion 1 None of any ennohlii^ character that could reach 
the Vestal's own heart. The way in which religion con- 
nected itself with the case was through a traditional super- 
stition — not built upon any fine spiritual sense of female 
chastity as dear to heaven, but upon a gross fear of alienating 
a tutelary goddess by offering an imperfect sacrifice. Tliis 
sacrifice, the sacrifice of the natural household i charities in 
a few injured women on the altar of the goddess, was selfish 
in all its stages — selfish in the dark deity that could be 
pleased by tire sufferings of a human beii^ simply as suffer- 
ings, and not at all under any fiction that they were voluntary 
ebulhtions of rel^ious devotion — selfish in the senate and 
people who demanded these sufferings as a ransom paid 
through sighs and tears for their ambition — selfish in the 
Vestal herself, as sustained altogether by fear of a punishment 

' The Vestals not only renounced marriage, Bt leaat for those years 
in which marciBge could be a natural blessing, but also left their 
fathers' houses at an age the most trying to the human heart as regards 
the pangs of separation. 
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too terrifia to face, austaiued therefore by tie meanest 
principle in hei nature. But in Eloisa how grand is the 
collision between deep religious aspirations and the persecut- 
ing phantoms of her undying huuian passion ! The Vestal 
feared to be walled up alive — abandoned to the pangs of 
hunger, to the trepidations of darkness, to the echoes of her 
own lingering groans, to the torments perhaps of frenzy 
rekindling at intervals the decaying agonies of fleslL "Was 
that what Eloisa feared ! Punishment she had none to 
apprehend ; the crime was past, and remembered only by 
the criminals ; there was none to accuse but herself ; there 
was none to judge hut God, Wherefore should Eloisa fear t 
Wherefore and with what should she fight ! She fought by 
turns against herself and against God, against her human 
nature and against her spiritual yearnings. How grand were 
the mysteries of her faith, how gracious and forgiving its 
condescensions ! How deep had been her human love, how 
imperishable its remembrance on earth ! "What is it," the 
Roman Vestal would have said, "that this Christian lady 
is afraid of 1 What is the phanttim that she seems to see 1" 
Vestal I it is not fear, but grief. She sees an immeasurable 
heaven that seems to touch her eyes, — so near is she to its 
love. Suddenly, an Abelard — the glory of his race — appears, 
that seems to touch her lips. The heavens recede and 
diminish to a stairy point twinkling in an unfathomable 
abyss ; they are all but lost for her. Fire it is in Eloisa 
that searches fire : the holy tlat fights with the earthly ; fire 
that cleanses with fire that consumes ; like cavalry the two 
fires wheel and counterwheel, advancing and retreating, 
charging and countercharging, through and through each 
other, Eloisa trembles, but she trembles as a guilty creature 
before a tribunal unveiled within the secrecy of her own 
nature : there was no such trembling in the heathen worlds, 
for there was no such secret tribund. Eloisa fights with a 
shadowy enemy : there was no such fighting for Roman 
Vestals, because not all the temples of our earth (which is 
the crowned Vesta), no, nor all the glory of her altars, nor 
all the pomp of her cruelties, could cite from the depths of 
a human spirit any such fearful shadow as Christian faith 
evokes from an afflicted ci 
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Pope, therefore, wheresoever his heart speaks loudly, 
ahows how deep had been, hia early impreaaiona from 
Christianity. That is showii in Ms intimacy with Crashaw, 
in hia Eloisa, iu his Messiah, in hia adaptation to Chriatiau 
purposes of the Dying Adrian, &c.^ It is remarkable, also, 
that Pope betrays, in all places where he has occasion to 
wgue about Christianity, how much grander and more 
faithful to that great theme were the subconscious percep- 
tions of hia heart than the explicit eommentariea of hia 
understanding. He, like so many others, was unable to 
read or interpret the testimonies of hia own heart, — an 
unfathomed deep over which diviner agencies brood than 
are legible to the intellect The cipher written on his 
heaven - visited heart was deeper than hia understanding 
coiUd interpret. 

If the question were asked. What ought to have been the 
best among Pope's poems ? most people would answer, the 
Essay on Man. If the question were asked. What is the 
worst 1 all people of judgment would say, the Euay on Man. 
Whilst yet in its rudiments, this poem claimed the first 
place by the promise of its subject ; when finished, by the 
litter failure of its execution, it fell into the last. The case 
possesses a triple interest ; first, as illustrating the character 
of Pope modified by hia situation ; secondly, as illustrating 
the true nature of that "didactic" poetry to which this 
particular poem is usually referred ; thirdly, as illustrating 
the anomalous condition to which a poem so grand in its 
ambition has been reduced by the double disturbance of 
its proper movement, — one disturbance through the position 
of Pope, another through hia total misconception of didactic 
poetry. 

First, aa regards Pope's position. It may seem odd — but 
it is not so— that a man's social poaition should overrule his 
intellect. The scriptural denunciation of riches, aa a anare 
' The meaning is that Pope's Chriatiiinity is shown b? his intimacy 
witi the writings of the Anglo-Catholic poet Riohard Crashaw (dieii 
J660), and by the nature of some of his own poems,— such aa his 
Eloisa to Atelard, his Messiah: a Sacred Edhgue, and his verses 
entiUad The Bying Christian to his Soul. These last were avowedly 
a Christian adaptation of some celebrated Latin lines of the Emperor 
Hadrian. — M. 
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to any man ttat is sttiviug to rise above worldly views, 
applies not at all less to the intellect, and to any man 
seeking to ascend by some aSiial arch of flight above ordinary 
intellectual efforts. Eichea are fatal to tkofie continuities of 
energy witliout which there is no success of that magnitude. 
Pope had .£800 a year. Thai seems not so much. No, 
certainly not, supposing a wife and sis cliildren ; but by 
accident Pope had. no wife and no chiidrem He was 
luxuriously at his ease ; and this accident of his position in 
life fell in with a constitutional inftrmity that predisposed 
him to indolence. Even his religions faith, by shutting 
him out from those public employments which else hia great 
friends would liave been too happy to obtain for him, aided 
his idleness, or sometimes invested it with a false character 
of conscientious self-denial. He cherished his religion too 
certainly as a plea for idleness. Tlie result of all thia was 
that in his habits of thiniing and of study (if stvdy we can 
call a style of reading bo desultory as M^ Pope became a 
pure diUttatiU. In his intellectual eclecticism he was a mere 
epicure, toying with the delicacies and varieties of literature ; 
revelling in the first bloom of moral speculations, but sated 
immediately ; fastidiously retreating from all that threatened 
labour, or that exacted continuous attention ; fathomir^, 
throughout all hia v^rancies amongst boots, no foundation ; 
filling up no chasms ; and, with all his fertility of thought, 
expanding no germs of new hfe. 

This career of luxurious indolence was the result of early 
luck which made it possible, and of bodily constitution 
which made it temptii^. An^, when we remember his 
youthful introduction to the highest circles in the metro- 
polis, where he never lost hia footii^, we cannot wonder 
that, without any sufBcient motive for resistance, he should 
have sunk passively under his constitutional propensities, 
and should have fluttered amongst the flower-beds of litera- 
ture or philosophy far more in the character of a libertine 
butterfly for casual enjoyment than of a hard-working bee 
pursuing a premeditated purpose. 

Such a character, strengthened by such a situation, would 
at any rate have disq^ualifled Pope for composing a work 
severely philosophic, or where philosophy did more than 
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throw a coloured linht of pensiVBnes'J iipcii some sentimontal 
subject If it were necessary tiiit tte philosophy should 
entei suh'tantmllj into the \ery texture of the poem, 
fuinisliiii^ its intere&t and pre^triUng its movement, ia that 
case Pope's combinicg and theonsing faculty would have 
shrunk as from the labour of building a pyramid. And woe 
to him where it did not, as really happened in the case of 
the Essay on JIan. For his faculty of execution was under 
an absolute necessity of shrinking in horror from the 
enormous details of such an enterprise, to which bo rashly 
he had pledged himself. He was sure to find himself, as 
find himself he did, landed in the most dreadful embarrass- 
ment upon reviewing his own work, — a work which, when 
finished, was not even begun ; whose arches wanted their 
key - stones ; whose parts had no coherency ; and whose 
pillars, in the very moment of being thrown open to public 
view, were already crumbling into ruins. This utter prostra- 
tion of Pope in a work so ambitious as an Essay on Man — a 
prostration predetermined from the first by the persona] 
circurastajices which we have noliced — was rendered still 
more irresistible, in the seixnd place, by the general mis- 
ooaceptioa in which Pope shared as to the very meaning of 
"didactic" poetry. Upon which point we pause to make 
an exposition of our own views. 

What is didactic poetry! What does "didactic" mean 
when applied as a distinguishing epithet to such an idea aa 
a poem ? The predicate destroys the subject : it is a case 
of what logicians call contradictio in adjecto — the unsaying 
by means of an attribute the very thing which is the subject 
of that attribute you have just affirmed. No poetry caa 
have the function of teaching. It is impossible that a 
variety of species should contradict the very purpose which 
contradistinguishes its genus. The several species differ 
partially, but not by the whole idea which differentiates 
their class. Poetry, or any one of the fine arts (all of which 
alike speak through the genial nature of man and his excited 
sensibilities), can teaeh only as nature teaches, as forests 
teach, as the sea teaches, aa infancy teaches,— viz. by deep 
impulse, by hieroglyphic suggestion. Their teaching is not 
direct or explicit, but lurking, implicit, masked in deep 
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by the encumbrances of metre, and perhaps of rhyme ? But 
these he will find the very least of hia encumbrajiees. A far 
greater exists in the sheer necessity of omitting in any poem 
a vast variety of details, and even capital sections of the 
subject, nnlesB they will bend to purposes of ornament. 
Now this collision between two purposes, — the purpose of 
use in mere teaching, and the purpose of poetic delight, — 
shows, by the uniformity of its solution, which of the two is 
the true purpose, and which the merely ostensible purpose. 
Had the true purpose been instruction, the moment that this 
was found incompatible with a poetic treatment, aa soon as 
it was seen that the sound education of the reader-pupil 
could not make way without loitering to gather poetic 
flowers, the stem cry of " duty " would oblige the poet to 
remember that he had dedicated himself to a didactic 
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mission, and that lie difTered from other poeta, as a monk 
from other meiij by his vowa of self-surrender to harsh 
ascetic functions. But, ou the contrary, in the very teeth of 
this rule, wherever such a collision does really take place, 
and one or other of the supposed objects must give way, it ia 
always the vulgar object of teaching (the pedagogue's object) 
which goea to the rear, whilst the higher object of poetic 
emotion moves on triumphantly. In reality not one didactic 
poet has ever yet attempted to use any parts or processes of 
the particular art which he made his theme, unless in so far 
as they seemed susceptible of poetic treatment, and only 
because they seemed so. Look at the poem of Gyder by 
Philips, of the Fleece by Dyer,^ or (which is a still weightier 
example) at the Gcorgies of Virgil,— does any of these poets 
show the least anxiety for the correctness of your principles, 
or the delicacy of your manipulations, in the worshipful arts 
they affect to teach 1 No ; but they pursue these arts 
through every stage that offers any attractious of beauty. 
And, in the very teeth of all anxiety for teaching, if there 
existed traditionally any very absurd way of doing a thing 
which happened to be eminently picturesque, and if, opposed 
to this, there were some improved mode that had recom- 
mended itself to poetic hatred by being dirty and ugly, the 
poet (if a good one) would pretend never to have heard of 
this disagreeable improvement. Or, if obliged, by some 
rival poet, not absolutely to ignore it, he would allow tliat 
such a thing could be done, but hint that it was hateful to 
the Muses or Graces, and very likely to breed a pestilence. 

This subordination of the properly didactic function to the 
poetic, — which leaves the old essential distinction of poetry 
(viz, its sympathy with the genial motions of man's heart) to 
override all accidents of special variation, and shows that tlie 
essence of poetry never ccm be set aside by its casual modifi- 
cations, — -will be compromised by some loose thinkers, under 
the idea that in didactic poetry the element of instruction is, 
in fact, one element, though subordinate and secondary. 
Not at all. TVTiat we are denying is that the element of 
iftstruction enters at all into didactic poetry. The subject of 
' OHder, hj John Philips (1678-1708), was published iu 1708 ; 
Th^ Fleece, by John Djer (1700-1758), in 1767.— M. 
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the Georgica, for instance, is Rural Economy as practised by 
Italian farmers ; but Virgil not only omits altc^ether in- 
numerable points of instruction insisted on as articles of 
religious necessity by Varro, Cato, Columella, &c., but, even 
as to those instructions wbicli lie does communicate, he is 
careless whether they are made technically intelligible or 
not. He takes very little pains to Iceep yon from capital 
mistakes in practidng his instructions ; but he takes good 
care that you shall not miss any strong impression for the 
eye or the heart to which the rural process, or rural soone, 
may naturally lead. He pretends to give you a lecture on 
farmii^^, in order to have an escnse for carrying you all 
round the beautiful farm. He pretends to show you a good 
plan, for a farm-house, as the readiest means of veiling his 
impertinence in showing you the farmer's wife and her rosy 
children. It is an excellent plea for getting a peep at the 
bonny milkmaids to propose an. inspection of a model dairy. 
You pass through the poultry-yard, under wiiatever pretence, 
in reality to see the peacock and his harem. And so, on to 
the very end, the pretended instruction is but in secret the 
connecting tie which holds blether the laughing flowers 
going off from it to the right and to the left ; whilst, if ever 
at intervals this prosy thread of pure didactics is brought 
forward more obtrusively, it is so by way of foil, to make 
more effective upon the eye the prodigality of the floral 
magnificence. 

We affirm, therefore, that the didactic poet is bo far from 
seeking even a secondary or remote object in the particular 
points of information which he may happen to communicate, 
that much rather he would prefer the having communicated 
none at alL We will explain ourselves by means of a little 
illustration from Pope, which will at the same time furnish 
us with a miniature type of what we ourselves mean by a 
didactic poem, both in reference to what it is and to what it 
is not. In the Rape of the Lock there is a game at cards 
played, and played with a brilliancy of effect and felicity of 
selection, applied to the circumstances, which make it a sort 
of gem within a gem.'^ This game was not in the first edition 

' The passage occapies lines 25-100 o[ tlie Third Canto of T!ie Itape 
of the Lock. — M. 
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of the poem, but was an aftertliouglit of Pope's^ laboured 
therefore with more than usual care. We regret that oniftre, 
the game described, is no longer played, so that the entire 
Bkill with which the mimic battle ia fought cannot be so 
fully appreciated as in Pope's days. The strategics have 
partly perished ; which really Pope ought not to complain 
of, since he suffers only as Hannibal, Marius, Sertorius, 
suffered before him. Enough, however, survives of what 
will teU its own story. For what is it, let ua ask, that a 
poet has ta do in such a case, supposing that he were disposed 
to weave a didactic poem out of a pack of cards, as Vida has 
out of the chess-board ? ^ In describii^ any particular game 
he does not seek to teach you that game — he postulates it as 
already known to yon ; but he relies upon sepaiate resources. 
1st, He will revive in the reader's eye, for picturesque effect, 
the well-known personal distinctions of the several kings, 
knaves, &c., their appearances and their powers. 2dly, Ho 
will choose some game in which he may display a happy 
selection applied to the chances and turns of fortune, to the 
manojuvres, to the situations of doubt, of brightening ex- 
pectation, of sudden danger, of critical deliverance, or of final 
defeat The interest of a war will he rehearsed : lis est de 
paupere regno — that is tme ; but the depth of the agitation 
on such occasions, whether at chess, at draughts, or at cards, 
ia not measured of necessity by the grandeur of the stake ; 
he selects, in short, whatever fascinates the eye or agitates 
the heart by mimicry of life ; but, so far from teadiing, he 
presupposes the reader already taught, in order that he may 
go along with the movement of the descriptions. 

Now, in treating a subject so vast as that which Pope 
chose for his ^ssay, viz. man, this eclecticism ceases to be 
possible. Every part depends upon every other part ; in such 
a vexm of truths, to insulate is to annihilate. Severed from 
each other, the ports lose their support, their coherence, their 
very meaning! you have no liberty to reject or choose. 

' Mateo Girolamo Vida, of Cremona (1490-1586), author of a Latin 
poem on tie Game of Cliees, aud of other Latin poema ; of one of 
wliioh, The Christiad, Milton says, in his juvenile poem on The 
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Besides, in treating the ordinary themes proper for what is 
called didactic poetry — say, for instance, that it were the art 
of waring silkworms or bees, or suppose it to be horticulture, 
landscape-gardening, hunting, or hawking — rarely does there 
occur anything polemic ; or, if a slight controversy does arise, it 
is easily hnshed asleep — it is stated in a tine, it is answered in 
a couplet. But in the themes of Lucretius and Pope every- 
tiling is polemic — you move only through, dispute, you 
prosper only by argument and never-ending controversy. 
There is not positively one capital proposition op doctrine 
about Man, about his origin, his nature, his relations to God, 
or his prospects, but must be fought for with energy, watched 
at every turn with vigilance, and followed into endless 
mazes, not under the choice of the writer, but under the in- 
exorable dictation of the ailment. 

Such a poem, so unwiddy, whilst at the same time so 
austere in ita philosophy, together with the innumerable 
polemic parts essential to its good faith and even to its 
evolution, would be absolutely unmanageable from excess 
aud from disproportion, since often a secondary demur would 
occupy far more space than a principal section. Here lay 
the impracticable dilemma for Pope's Essay on Man. To 
satisfy the demands of the subject was to defeat the objects 
of poetry. To evade the demands in the way that Poj* has 
done is to offer us a ruin for a palace. The very same 
dilemma existed for Lucretius, and with the very same 
result. The Be Seraim Naturd (which might, agreeably to 
its theme, have been entitled De Omrdhus RAus\ and the 
Essay on Man (which might equally have borne the Lucretian 
title Be Eerv/m, NatuTd), are both, and from the same cause, 
fragments that could not have been completed. Both are 
accumulations of diamond-dust without principles of co- 
herency. In a sucoesaion of pictures, such as usually form 
the materials of didactic poems, the slightest thread of 
interdependeucy is sufficient. But, in works essentially and 
everywhere argumentative and polemic, to omit the connect- 
ii^ links, as often as they are insusceptible of poetic effect, 
is to break up the unity of the parts, and to undermine the 
foundations, in what expressly offers itself as a systematic 
and architectural whole. Pope's poem has suffered even 
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more than, ttat of LucretiuB from this want of cohesion. It 
is indeed the realisation of aaarehy ; and one amusing test 
of this may be found in the fact that different oommentatora 
have deduced from it the very opposite doctrines. In some 
instances thia apparent antinomy is doubtful, and dependent 
on the ambiguities or obscurities of the expression. But in 
others it is fairly deduoible ; and the cause lies in the 
elliptical structure of the work : the ellipsis, or (as sometimes 
it may be called) the chasm, may be iilled up in two 
diiferent modes essentially hostile ; and he that supplies the 
hiatus in effect determines the bias of the poem this way or 
that — to a reUgioua or to a sceptical result. In this edition 
the commentary of Warburton has been retained ; which 
ought certainly to have been dismissed. The essay is, in 
effect, a Hebrew word with the vowel-points omitted ; and 
Warburton supplies one set of vowels, whilst Crousaz some- 
times with equal right supplies a contradictory set. 

As a whole, the edition before ua is certainly the moat 
agreeable of all that we possess. The fidelity of Mr. Hoscoe 
to the interest of Pope's reputation contrasts pleasingly with 
the harshness at times of Bowles, and the reckless neutrality 
of Walton. In the editor of a great classic we view it as a 
virtue, wearing the grace of loyalty, that he should refuse to 
expose frailties or defects in a spirit of exultation. Mr. 
Boscoe's own notes are written with a peculiar good sense, 
temperance, and kind feeling. The only objection to them, 
— which applies, however, still more to the notes of the 
former editors, — is the want of compactness. They are not 
written under that austere instinct of compression and verbal 
parsimony, as the ideal merit in an annotator, whidi ought 
to govern all such ministerial labours in our days. Books 
are becoming too much the oppression of the intellect, and 
cannot endure any longer the accumulation of undigested 
commentaries, or that species of diffusion in editors which 
roofs itself in laziness ; the efforts of condensation and 
selection are painful ; and they are luxuriously evaded by 
reprinting indiscriminately whole masses of notes — though 
often in substance reiterating each other. But the interests 
of readers clamorously call for the amendment of this system. 
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The principle of selection must now lie applied e¥en to the 
text of great authors. It ia no longer advisable to reprint 
the whole of either Dryden or Pope. Kot that we would 
wish to s«e their works mutilated. Let such as are selected be 
printed in the fullest integrity of the test But some have 
lost their interest ' ; others, by the elevation of public morals 
since the days of tiose great wits, are felt to be now utterly 
nnflt for general reading. Equally for the reader's sahe and 
the poet's, the time has arrived when they may be advan- 
tageously retrenched ; for they are painfully at war with 
those feelings of entire and honourable esteem with which 
all lovers of exqui t tell tual bnll in y mu t wish to 
EuiTound the name nd n m y f Popb. 

' We do not inolud th D NCI D in th It O th ntrary, 

the argumeata by wliLh t haa h ge ally d 1 d though 

aatiqunted by lapse ftm allytb f ding f n m re all 

BUBOund. We onrselvoa hid tbhgr ttlp fforta. 

Dot for th»t very reas w t) f fh m t ft wliicli 

■we Lad designed, as b ing h llj dia^ p t dt th limita 
lemaiuing to as. 
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The traditional eiroia affecting Literat\ire, which, it ia some- 
thiiig even to indieate, are these ; — 

Firsty—The inadeiiiiate distinction made (together with 
its consequencea) between the Literature of Power, on the one 
hand, and the Literature of Knowledge, on the other. 

SeeorwJii/,— The unreality of that critical canon prevailing 
through the last 150 years, which has referred the party of 
Dryden and Pope to an imaginary French SehooL^ 

' What is Eow properly printed as a " Postscript " to tlie paper on 
Pope's PoBtry appeared originally as part of De Quincey's "Preface" 
in 1353 to tile volume of his CoUective Elditiou of his Writings whicb 
contained his reprint of the paper.- — M, 

^ "In the interest" (k> use a alai^ phrase just now coming into 
currency) of enlightened patriotism, and, secondly, in the interest of 
truth, an Englishman must rejoice upon seeing such a ridiculous pre- 
tension reduced to its own windy value ; hut not, thirdly, in the 
interest of Pope. For, if ever man deserved to suffer by an injurious 
falsehood, it was surely that man who had piloted and opened a 
liannel tor such a falsehood by a forerunning falsehood of his own ; 
and that man was Pope, He, upon the meanest and shallowest of 
temptations, viz. shnply to bring a celebrated Latin passage within 
easy reach of a pUusible English parody, wrote, printed, and pnbhshed, 
the very wildest, grossest, most eiti^vagant Action tliat ever the 
mythologiats of Fairyland have coined, or ancient nurse has chanted 
to believing infants. Credulity is among the simple graces of infancy ; 
and if we, the litterateurs of earth, could revolve into that huppy stage 
of life, we should find a pure delight in Pope's version ot the Horatlan 
Epistle which contaiss the passage beginning 

" Grtecia oapta femm viotoreni eepit, et artes 
Intullt Rgresti Latio : " 
{i.e. Graces, being made captive, iu her turn made captive her savage 
conqneror, and thus introduced the arts into uncultured Latium] 
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Thirdly, — The poverty of conception, which has sought 
the chaiaoteristie distinction of Pope in some supposed 
quality of emrednim. 

Fourihty,- — The illogical and contradictory idea of what ia 
called DtdacHc Poetry. This teaching (or didactic) faaction 
is generally understood to constitute the characteristic and 
differential distinction of didactic poetry ; and that idea has 
sometimes misled the critic, but still more has misdirected 
the poet Upon attentive reflection it will be seen that the 
function of teaching is not the poioer in such poetry, hut the 
rmstance to be overcome; that it ia not by teaching that 
didactic poetry moves, but in spite of teaoking. 

Fope, on readily this, was struck witli s. lively impreESimi of tlie effect 
likely to lie attiuaed by runnlDg a paiallel to the iincient esse as ba- 
tween Greece matched against Borne, and the moQern cose ns between 
France matched ogdnst England. One section of such a parallel was 
really provided by prosaic history. No need for romance in this stage 
of the parallel. Borne had conq^nered Greece: doubt there could ba 
none that England hod coni^uered France, and hod seated two of her 
kioga oa the French throna. So for all wa3 Sound and weather-proof. 
Now, if it conid but be added that France, like Greece, had been 
found by her conqneror equipped with a full-blown literatnre, which 
the illiterate victor bad cirried back to tis owa home, in that ease, how 
beautiful a rehearsal of the fifteenth century ofier Christ lay hid in tha 
second and third centuries htfore Christ I UnhappUy, no syllable of 
all this conId be found in history, even when written by Preuchmtm. 
But Fope, resolute that he would not be baulked of his ehoiivy parallel 
by any scaundrel of a truth-seeker, recollected in time— that what he 
could not find he might forge. And thus arose the monstrous fiction 
of a French literature antecedent to Agtncourt (1115), and a literature 
which served as a Tnodd to Em/laiid I It is pleasant to consider upon 
what English poet's fame this ^hle would chiefly have operated 
injuriously. Eetrihutive would hare been the punishment to Pope, if 
it had been aigned by a Freochman — " How can this man pretend to 
evade the chaise of belonging to a French school, who himself derived 
all English literatnre from a supposed French literature at the very 
opening of the fifteenth century — a period which we French regard as 
entirely barbarous ? But observe— according to tlie candid Pope, the 
barbarism of France sutticed for the culture of England ! " 
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Lord Carlisle's recent lecture upon Pope, addressed to an 
nudieuce of artisans, drew the public attention first of all 
upon himselE That was inevitalile. No man can depart 
conspiciioosly from the usages or tlie apparent sympathies of 
his own class, under whatsoever motive, but that of necessity 
he will awaken for the immediate and the first result of his 
act an emotion of curiosity. But all curiosity is allied to 
the comic, and is not nn ennobling emotion, either for him 
who feels it, or for him who is its object A second, how- 
ever, and more thoughtful consideration of such an act may 
redeem it from this vulgarising taint of oddity. Reflection 
may satisfy us, as in the present case it did satisfy those 
persons who were best acquainted with Lord Carlisle's public 
character, that this eccentric step had been adopted, not in 
ostentation, with any view to its eccentricity, but in spite of 
its eccentricity, and from impulses of large proipeetue 
benignity that would not suffer itself to he defeated by the 
chances of immediate misconstruction. 

Whether advantageous, therefore, to Lord Carlisle, or 
disadvantageous (aud in that case, I believe, most unjust), 
the first impressions derived from this remaik ible lecture 
pointed themselves exclusively to the person of the lecturer 
— to his general qualifications for such a task, and to his 
possible motives for undertaking it. Nobody inqmied uhat 
it was that the noble Lord had been discussing, so great was 
every man's astonishment that before such an audience any 
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noble LohI should have condescended to discuss anything at 
all. But gradually all wonder subsides, de jure, in nine 
days ; and, after this coIlapBe of the primary interest, there 
was leisure for a secondary interest to gather about the subject 
of the patrician lecture. Had it any cryptical meaning ? 
Coming from a man so closely connected with the Govern- 
ment, could it be open to any hiercglypliic or ulterior inter- 
pretations, intelligible to Whigs and significant to ministerial 
partisana 1 Finally, this secondary interest has usurped upon 
what originally had been a purely personal interest. Pope ! 
"What novelty was there, still open to even literary gleaners, 
about Mm, a man that had been in his grave for 106 yeara ? 
What could there remain to say on such a theme! And 
what was it, in fact, that Lord Carlisle had said to his York- 
shire audience ) 

There was, therefore, a double aspect in the public in- 
terest : one looking to the rank of the lecturer, one to the 
singularity of his theme. There was the curiosity that con- 
nected iteelf with the assumption of a troublesome duty in 
the service of the lowest ranks by a volunteer from the 
highest ; and, secondly, there was another curiosity connect- 
ing itself with the choice of a subject that had no special 
reference to this particular generation, and seemed to have 
no special adaptation to the intellectual capacities of a work- 
ing audience. 

This double aspect of the public surprise suggests a double 
question. The volunteer assumption by a nobleman of this 
particular office in this particular service may, in the eyes of 
some people, bear a philosophic value, as though it indicated 
some changes going on beneath the surface of society in the 
relations of our English aristocracy to our Ei^lish labouring 
body. On tlie other hand, it will be regarded by multitudes 
as the casual caprice of an individual, — a caprice of vanity 
by those who do not know Lord Carlisle's personal qualities, 
a caprice of patriotic benevolence by those who do. Ac- 
cording to the construction of the case as thus indicated, 
oscillating between a question of profound revolution moving 
Bubt^rraneously amongst us and a purely personal question, 
such a discussion would ascend to the philosophic level, or 
sink to the level of gossip. The other direction of the public 
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surprise points to a question tliat will interest a far greater 
body of thinkers. IVhatever judgment may be formed on 
the general fact that a nobleman of ancient descent liaw 
thought fit to come forward as a lecturer to the humblest of 
his countrymen upon subjects detached from politics, there 
will yet remain a call for a second judgment upon the fitness 
of the particular subject selected for a lecture under such 
remarkable circumstances. The two questions are entirely 
disconnected. It is in the latter, — viz. tlie character and 
pretensions of Pope as selected by Lord Carlisle for such an 
inaugural experiment, — that I myself feel much interest. 
Universally it must have been felt as an objection that such 
a selection had no special adaptation to the age or to the 
audience. I say this with no wish to undervalue the lecture, 
which I understand to have been ably composed, nor the 
services of the lecturer, whose motives and public character, 
in common with most of his countrymen, I admire. I speak 
of it at all only as a public opportunity suddenly laid open 
for drawing attention to the true pretensions of Pope, as the 
most brilliant writer of his own class in European literature ; 
or, at least, of drawing attention to some characteristics in 
the moat popular section of Pope's works which hitherto 
have lurked unnoticed. 

This is my object, and none that can be supposed persoual 
to Lord Carlisla Pope, as the subject of the lect\ire, and 
not the earlier qnestion as to the propriety of any lecture at 
all under the circumstances recited, furnishes my fhu-a — that 
thesis on which the reader will understand me to speak with 
decision ; not with the decision of arrc^ance, but with tb it 
whi h gh f llj b 1 gs t f tl f 1 1 f th th 
Th d rx f P pe t 11 q lly relcss 1 t 11 

less, d d h h 1 f th ca lu h 

dptd fPpmld tincal k t hes h 

pddtt tleath pelpre.Tl 

d tl th ad lly t d th tl k 

1 It tPpe l=ac, htlpf 

p k f d 1 beral 1 d fi ml Mea t e, t tl te t 
f fwset esl lUtaktl Ibrtyf «tig 
tl th 1 1 n p po th h q t 

— tl p d hll L dCarl 1 ra k 
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of lecturing at all to any public autlienc*. But on thia part 
of tlie subject I beg to be understood aa speaking doubtfully, 
conjecturally, and without a sufticient basis of facts. 

The late Dr. Arnold of Eugby, notoriously a man of 
great ingenuity, possessing also prodigious fertility of thought, 
and armed with the rare advantage of being almost demoniac- 
ally in earnest, was, however (in some sort of balance to 
these splendid gifts), tainted to excess with the scrofula of 
impracticable crotchets. That was the opinion secretly held 
about him by moat of his neaieat friends ; and it is notorious 
that he scarcely ever published a pamphlet or contribution 
to a journal in which he did not contrive to offend all parties, 
both friendly and hostile, by some ebullition of this capricious 
character. He hat«d, for instance, the High Church, with a 
hatred more than theological ; and that would have recom- 
mended him to the favourable consideration of many thou- 
sands of persons in thia realm, the same who have been 
secretly foremost in the recent outbreak of fanaticism against 
the Eoirian Catholics ; but unfortunately it happened that, 
although not hating the Low Church (the aelf-atyled Evan- 
gelicals), he despised them so profoundly aa to make all 
alliance 1>etween tliem impossible. He hated also many 
individuals ; but, not to do him any injustice, moat (or 
perhaps all) of these were people that had been long dead ; 
and amongst them, by the way, was Livy the historian,-^ 
whom I distinguish by name, as furnishing, perhaps, the 
liveliest illustration of the whimsical and all but lunatic 
excess to which these personal hatreds were sometimes 
pushed. For it is a fact Uiat, when the course of an Italian 
tour had brought him unavoidably to the birthplace of Livy, 
Dr. Arnold felicitated himself upon having home the air of 
that city, — in fact, upon having survived such a collision 
with the local remembrances of the poor historian, — very 
much in those terms which Mr. Governor Holwell might 
have used on finding himself "pretty bobbish" on the 
morning after the memorable night in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta : he could hardly believe that he still lived.'- And 

'■ A aimilnr [nBtance of a craza iTeyiiiid tha bounds of perfect physical 
sanity may be found in Dr. Atnold'fi nervoua paroiyBin of liorror ou 
hearing St. Paul pLicea on a level with St. John the Evangelifit. 
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yet, how had the eloquent Hatocian trespassed on his patience 
and his weak powers of toleration! Livy waa certainly not 
very learned in the archfaologies of his own country; where 
all men had gone astray, he went astray. And in geography, 
aa regarded the Italian movementB of Hannibal, he erred 
with hia eyes open. But these were no objects of LiT^s 
amhition r what he aspired to do was to f«ll the story, "the 
tale divine," of Roman enei^ and perseverance ; and he so 
told it that no man, as regards the mere artifices of narration, 
would ever have presumed to tell it after him. I cite this 
particular case as illustrating the furnace-heat of Dr. Arnold's 
antipathies, unless where some consideration o! kindness and 
Christian charity interposed to temper his fury. This check 
naturally offered itself only with regard to individuals ; and 
therefore, in dealing with institutions, he acknowledged no 
check at all, but gave full siving to the licence of his wrath. 
Amongst our own institutions, that one which he seems 
most profoundly to have hated was our nobility,— or, speak- 
ing more generally, our aristocracy. Some deadly aboriginal 
schism he seems to have imagined between this order and 
the democratic orders, — some predestined feud, as between 
the head of the serpent and the heel of man. Accordingly, 
as one of the means most clamorously invoked by our social 
position for averting some dreadful convulsion constantly 
brooding over England, he insists upon a closer approxima- 
tion between our highest classes and our lowest. Especially, 
he aeema to think that the peasantry needed to be conciliated 
by more familiar intercourse, or more open expressions of 
interest in their concerns, and by domiciliary visits not 
offered in too oppressive a spirit of condescension. But the 
close observer of our social condition will differ with Dr. 
Arnold at starting as to the foots. The ancient territorial 
nobility are not those who offend by hauteur. On the con- 
trary, a spirit of parental kindness marks the intercourse 
of the old authentic aristocracy with their dependants, and 
especially with the two classes of peasants on their own 
estates and their domestic servants.^ Those who really offend 

' And, by the way, os to serranta, a great man may offend in two 
wnys ; either by treating his servants liimselt superciliously; or, 
secondly, wliich is qnite reooncilaWe witli the most paternal behaviour 
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on this point are the wiuvea'ax rithes — the parvemis. And 
yet it would be great injustice to say that even these offend 
habitually. No lawa of classification are so false as those 
which originate in human scurrility. Aldermen, until very 
lately, were by an old traditional scurrility so proverhially 
classed as gluttons and cormorants, hovering over dinner- 
tables, with no other characteristics whatever, or openings 
to any redeeming qualities, that men became a'9 seriously 
perplexed in our days at meeting an eloquent, enlightened, 
and accomplished alderman, as they would have been by an 
introduction to a benevolent cut-throat, or a patriotic in- 
cendiary. The same thing happened in ancient days. Quite 
as obstinate as any modern prejudice against a London alder- 
man was the old Attic prejudice against the natives of 
Eceotio. Originally it had grown up under two causes : Ist, 
the animosities incident to neighbourhood too close i 2dly, 
tlie difference of bodily constitution consequent upon a 
radically different descent. The blood was different, and by 
a wider and elder difference than that between Celtic and 
Teutonic The garrulous Athenian despised the hesitating 
(but for that reason more reflecting) Bceotian ; and this feel- 
ing was carried so far that at last it provoked satire itself to 
turn round with scorn upon the very prejudice which the 
spirit of satire had originally kindled, Di^usted with this 
arrogant assumption of di^ust, the Roman satirist reminded 
the seorners that men not inferior to the greatest of their 
own had been bred, or might be bred, amongst those whom 
they scorned : — 

on Ilia own part, by sufferii^ them to treat the public anperoilionsly. 
Accordingly, all noieliats who happen to have no ttoquaintance with 
thfl realities oE life as it now exists,— aspaoinlly, therefore, rustic 
novelists, — describe the servants of noblsnien as "insolent and pam- 
pereil menials." But, on tlie contrary, at no houses whatever aie 
persons of doubtful apiiearauce and anamaloua co.stune sure of more 
respectful attention than at those of the great feudal ariBtocraey, At 
a merchant's or a banker's house it Is odds but the porl«r or the foot- 
man will govern himself in his behavionr by his own private construc- 
tion of tlie case which (as to foreigners) is pretty sure to be wrong. 
BnC in London, at a nobleman's door, the servants show, by the 
readiness of thalr civaitiea to all sueh questionable comers, that they 
have taken their lesson from a higher source than their own inexperi- 
ence or unlearned fancies. 
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Vervecnm in patriS crasaoqiie sul) aire nascL" 
Kow, if there 13 any similar alienation between our 
lowest classes and onr tighest, such as Dr. Arnold imagined 
to exist in England, at least it does not aesnme any such 
cliaracter of di^ist^ nor clothe itself in similar expressions 
of scorn. Practical jealousy, eo far as it exists at all, lies 
between classes much less widely separated. The master 
manufacturer is sometimes jealous of those amongst his 
ministerial agents who tread too nearly upon bis own traces ; 
he is jealous sometimes of their advances in domestic refine- 
ment, he is jealous of their aspirations after a higher educa- 
tion. And, on their part, the workmen are apt to regard 
their masters as having an ultimate interest violently con- 
flicting with their own. In these strata of society there 
really are symptoms of mutual distrust and hostility. Capital 
and the aristocracy of wealth ia a standing object of suspicion, 
of fear, and therefore of angry irritation, to the working- 
classes. But, as fo the aristocracy of rank and high hirtli, 
either it is little known to those classes, as happens in the 
most populous hives of our manufacturing industry, and is 
regarded, therefore, with no positive feeling of any kind, or 
else, as in the more exclusively agricultural and pastoral 
districts, is looked up to by the peasantry with blind feelings of 
reverence as amongst the immemorial monuments of the past 
— involved in one common mist of antiquity with the rivers 
and the hills of the district, with the cathedrals and their 
own ancestors. A half-religious sentiment of reverence for 
an old time-out-of-mind family associated with some antique 
residence, hall, or abbey, or castle, is a well-known affection 
of the rural mind in England ; and, i£ in one half it points 
to an infirmity not far off from legendary superstition, in 
the other half it wears the grace of chivalry and legendary 
romance. And malignant scofi', therefore, against the peerage 
of England, — such as calling the House of Lords a Hospital 
of Incurables, ^has always been a town-bred scurrility, not 
only never adopted by the simple rural labourer, but not 
even known to him or distinctly intelligible supposing it were. 
If, therefore, there are great convnisiona lying in wait 
for the framework of our English society; if, and more in 
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sorrow than, in hope, some vast attempt may be anticipated 
for re-casting the whole of our social organisation ; and if 
it is probable that this attempt will commence in the blind 
wrath of maddened or despairing labour : still there ia no 
ground for thinking, with Dr. Arnold, that this wrath, how- 
ever blind (unless treacherously misled), would apply itself 
primarily to the destruction of our old landed aristocracy. 
It would often find itself grievously in error and self-baffled, 
even when following its firet headlong impulses of revenge ; 
but these are the impulses that it leould follow, and none of 
these would primarily point in an aristocratic direction. 
Suppose, however, that the probabilities were different, and 
that a policy of conciliation were become peculiarly needful 
to the aristocracy — which is what Dr. Arnold supposes — iu 
that case might not the course indicated by Lord Carlisle, 
viz. advancing upon a new line of intdkctual communication 
with the labouring classes, be the surest mode of retrieving 
their affections, as most liiely to flatter their self-esteem in 
its noblest aspirations 1 

One swallow, it is true, cannot make a summer; and 
others of the arisfacracy must repeat the experiment of Lord 
Carlisle before any ground can be won for the interests of 
the order. Even in Lord Carlisle, it might be added, the 
experiment, if it were not followed up, would not count for 
more than a caprice. But, on the other hand, think as we 
may of the probable results, in reference to the purposes of 
its author we ought to r^^rd it as a sufficient justification 
that fhv3 the ice has been broken, that (feus a beginning ha= 
been made, and thus a sanction established under which no 
man, if otherwise free to enter upon such a path, needs ever 
again to find an obstacle in rank the highest or in blood the 
most ancient. He is authorised by a Howard ; and, though 
doubts must still linger about the propriety of such a course 
when estimated as a means to a. specific end, yet for itself, 
in reference to the pnidery of social decorum, we may now 
pronounce that to lecture without fee or reward before any 
audience whatever is henceforth privileged by authentic 
precedent, and, unless adulterated with political partisan- 
ship, is consecrated by its own noble purposes. 

Still, if it be urged that these noble purposes are not 
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ratified ami sealed by a solitary experiment, I should answer 
It n I ul t Hy L nl Ga 1 1 1 as placed liimaelf under a 
1 t bl gat n f n h n -ou efl'ort, or, in the event 
f h fa 1 ng t d 11 1 s made himself a debtor to 

p 1 1 cen a n h has pi ned what he has not 

been at ng n h. t ai, rapl 1 and has founded a stair- 
cajsrapt tat pi n the clouds. Had he the 

it n p rpose I Tl n, by deserting or neglect- 

ing them, he puts on record the instability of his own will. 
Had he noi tliese ulterior purposes ! Then, and in that 
confession, vanishes into vapour the whole dignity of his 
bold pretensions as the navigator who first doubled the 
Cape of Storms ^ into an untried sea. 

But against a man dealing presumably with a noble pur- 
pose we sliould reckon nobly. Mean jealousies have no place 
in circumstances where, as jet, no meanness had been 
exhibited. The esaction would be too severe upon Lord 
Carlisle if, by one act of kindness, he had pledged himself to 
a thousand, and if, because onee his graoiousness had been 
conspiouous, he were held bound over, in all time coming, to 
the nnintermitting energies of a missionary amongst pagans. 
The labouring men of Yorkshire have not the clamorous 
necessities of pagans ; and therefore Lord Carlisle has not 
assumed the duties of a working missionary. When, by per- 
sonally coming forward to lecture, he inaugurated a new era 
of intellectiial prospects for the sons of toil, implicitly he 
promised that he wonM himselli from time to time, come 
forward to co-operate with a movement that had owed its 
birtli to his own summons and impulse. But, if he cannot 
honourably release himself from engagement voluntarily 
assumed, on the other hand he cannot justly be loaded with 
the responsibility of a continued participation in the details 
of the work which he has set in motion. By sympathy with 
the liberal purposes of an intellectual movement he gives to 
that movement its initial impulse. Hencefoi'ward it suffices 
if at intervals he continues to it such expressions of the same 

1 "Caps of StormB": ivliicii ehould pritaa facie he the Cape of 
Terrors. But it hetiia a, deep allegoric aensa to the bold wrestler with 
sncli terrors that in Bugliali, aiii! at length to nil tlia worW, tliia C.ipa 
of Terrors lias triuisflgitred itself into the Ca.pc of Oood Uope. 
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ajnipathy ag may sustain, its original activity, or at least may 
sustain the credit of his own consistency. It cannot be 
expected ttat any person in tte circumstanees of Lord 
Carlisle should continue oven intermittingly to lecture. It 
ia enough if, hj any other modes of encouragement, or by 
inciting others to follow the precedent which he has set, be 
continues to express an unabated interest in the great canae 
of intellectual progress amongst poor men, 

A doubt may be raised, meantime, whether Literature ia 
the proper channel into which the intellectual energies of the 
poor should be directed. For the affirmative it may be uiged 
that the intereat in Literature is universal, whilst the interest 
in Science is exceedingly limited. On the other hand, it 
may truly be retorted that the scientific interest may be 
artificially extended by culture, and that these two great 
advantages would in that case ariae; 1. Tliat the apparatus 
of menna and instruments is much smaller in the one ca.se 
than the other ; 2. That Science opens into a progresdon of 
growing interest, whereas Literature, having no determined 
order of advance, and offering no regular succession of stages 
to the student, does not with the same certainty secure a 
self- maintaining growth of pleasurable excitement. Some 
remedy, however, will be applied to this List evil if a 
r^ular plan of st-ady should ever be devised for Literature ; 
and perhapa that may b« found not impossible. 

But now, coming to the second question, — nantely, this 
question, If oiwi^ lecture at ait, why «pore Pope ?— we may 
aee reason to tiini that Lord Carlisle was in error. To 
make a choice which ia not altogether the beat will not of 
necessity argue an error ; becauae much most be allowed to 
conatitutionat differencea of judgment or of sensibility, which 
may be all equally right as against any philosophic attempts 
to prove any one of them wrong. And a lecturer who is 
possibly aware of not having made the choice which was 
absolutely best may defend himself upon the ground that 
accidental advantages of a personal kind, such aa previous 
familiarity with the subject, or pre-conformity of taste to the 
characteristic qualities of the aiithor aelected, may have 
qualified him to lecture on that theme with more effect and 
with more benefit than upon a theme confessedly higher but 
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leas tractable for himself with his own. peculiar preparations. 
Here, however, the case is different. What might he no 
error per if. becomes one if the speeial eircumstaneea of the 
situation show it to have rested upon a deep misconception. 
Given the audience which Lonl Carlisle had before him, — ■ 
the audience which he anticipated, and which he proposed 
to himself as the modulating law for the quality and style of 
Ilia lecture,— that same choice becomes a profound error 
which, for a different audience, more refined or miscellaneous, 
would have been no error at all. I do not fear that I shall 
offend Lord Carlisle, so upright as he has always shown him- 
self, BO manly, and so faithful to his own views of tnith, by 
repeating firmly that such a choice in such a situation argues 
a deep misconception of the true intellectual agencies by 
which Pope acts as a power in literature, and of the moral 
relations to general human sensibilities or tinkiersal nature 
which such agencies involve. My belief is that, if a prize 
had been offered for a bad and malappropriate subject, none 
worse could have been suggested,— unless, perhaps, it had 
been the letters of Madame de Sevigni, or the fables of La 
Fontaine ; in both of which cases the delicacies and subtle 
felicities of treatment are even more microscopic, more shy, 
and more inapprehensible without a speeial training and 
culture, than in Pope. And in this point they all agree, 
with no great difference amongst the three, — that the sort of 
culture which forms the previous condition for enjoying 
them (a conditio dne jmw won) is not of a kind to be won from 
study. Even of that a mechanic artisan, whose daily bread 
depends upon his labour, cannot have had much. But the 
dedication of a life to books would here avail but little. 
What is needed must be the sort of culture won from com- 
plex social intercourse ; and of this the labouring artisan can 
have hail none at alL Even the higher ranks, during those 
stipes of society when social meetings are difficult, are rare, 
and consequently have their whole intellectual opportunities 
exhausted in forms and elaborate ceremonials, are not able to 
develop what may be called the social sense,— that living, 
trembling sensibihty to the eipresaions and the electric 
changes of human thought and feeling, — so infinite as they are 
potentially, and ns they will show themselves to be when 
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till! intercourse is free, is sudden, is spontaneous, and there- 
for bas not leisure to be false, amongst all varieties of 
combination as to sex, age, raiik, position, and personal 
accomplishments. Up to the time of James I., society 
amongst ourselves wore a piotureB([ue and even a seenioal 
eicterioi ; but the inner life and its pulsations bad not then 
been revealed. Great passions were required to stir tbe 
freezing waters ; so that certain kinds of comedy, in which 
such passions are inappropriate, could not then exist And 
paitly to this cause it was amongst the early Romans, united 
with the almost Asiatic seclusion from social meetings of 
female influence or in any virtual sense even of female 
presence, that we must ascribe the meagreness of the true 
social interest, and of the dialogue, exhibited by Plautus. 
Two separate frosts, during a century otherwise so full of 
movement as the sixteenth in En^and, repressed and killed 
all germinations of free intellectual or social intercourse 
amongst ourselves. One was the national reserve ; and this 
waa strengtliened by concurring with a national temperament 
which is not phlegmatic (aa is so falsely alleged), but melan- 
cboHo, and for that reason, if there had been no other, anti- 
mercutiaL But the main cause of this reserve lay in tbe 
infrequency of visits consequent upon the difficulties of local 
movement The other frost lay at that time in the Spanish 
statelinesa and the rigour of our social ceremonies. Our 
social meetings of this period, even for purposes of pleasure, 
were trne solemnities. With usages of politeness that laid a 
weight of silence and delay upon every movement of a con- 
vivial company, rapid motion of thought or fancy became 
phydcaUy impossible. Not until, first, our capital city had 
prodigiously expanded ; not until, secondly, our representa- 
tive system had so unfolded its tendencies as to bring 'politics 
within the lawful privilege of ordinary conversation ; not 
until, thirdly, tbe expansions of comnteree had forced us into 
the continual necessity of talking with strangers ; fourthly, 
not until all these changes, gradually breaking up the 
repulsion which separated our ungarrulous nation, bad been 
ratified by continual improvements applied to the construc- 
tion of roads and tbe arts of locOTOOtion. : could it be said that 
sncb a state of social intercourse existed as would naturally 
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prompt the mind to seek food for its own. inteUectual 
activity in. contemplating the phenomena of that intercouiEe. 
The primary aspects and the rapid changes of sucli an ohject 
could not arise until the ohject itself arose. Satire, which 
follows social intercourse as a shadow follows a boily, was 
chained up tDl then. In Marston and in Donne (a man yet 
iinappreoiated) satire first began to respire freely, but apply- 
ing itself too much, as in the great dramatists contemporary 
vrith Shakspere, to the exterior play of society. Under 
Oiarles II in the hands of Dryden, and under Anne in 
those of Pope, the lai^er and more inteUectual sweep of 
satire showed that social activities were now approaching to 
their culmination. Now, at length, it became evident that 
a new mode of pleasure had been ripened, and that a great 
instinct of the intellect had opened for itself an appropriate 
channeL Ko longer were social parties the old heraldic 
solemnities enjoined by red letters in the almanac, in which 
the cliief objects were to dischai^e some arrear of ceremonious 
debt, or to ventilate old velvets, or to apriatte and refresh old 
gouty systems and old traditions of feudal ostentation, which 
both alike suffered and grew sraoke-dried under too rigorous 
a seclusion. By a great transmigration, festal assemblages had 
assumed their proper station, and had unfolded their capa- 
cities as true auxiliaries to the same general functions of intel- 
lect — otherwise expressing themselves and feeding themselves 
through literature, throiigh the fine arts, and through scenic 
representations. A new world of pleasures had opened itself, 
offering new subjects of activity to the intellect, but also pre- 
supposing a new discipline and experience for enjoying them. 
Precisely at this point starts off what I presume to think 
the great error of Lord Carlisle. He postulates, as if it were 
a mere gift of inevitable instinct, what too certainly is the 
gift, and the tardy gift, of training ; which training, again, 
is not to be won from efforts of study, but is in the nature 
of a slow deposition — or sediment aa it were — from a con- 
stant, perhaps at the moment an unconscious, experience. 
Apparently the error is twofold ; first, an oversight, in which 
it is probable that, without altogether overlooking the truth, 
Lord Carlisle allowed to it a very insufficient emphasis ; but, 
secondly, a positive misconception of a broad character. The 
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ovei'siglit is probably liis own, and originating in a general 
habit of too large and liberal concession ; but the miscon- 
ception I suspect that he owes to another. 

First, concerning the first. It is evidently assumed, in 
the adoption of Pope for his subject, that mechanic artists, 
as a body, are capable of appreciating Pope. I deny it ; and 
in this I offer theni no affront. If they cannot enjoy, or if 
often they cannot so much as understand. Pope, on the other 
hand they can both enjoy and understand a tar greater poet. 
It is no insult, but, on the contrary, it is often a secret com- 
pliment to the simplicity and tlie breadth of a man's intel- 
lectual nature, that he cannot enter into the artificial, the 
tortuous, the conventional. Many a rude mind luts compre- 
hended to the full both Milton in his elementary grandeur 
and Shakspere in his impassioned depths, that could not 
have even dimly guessed at the meaning of a situation in 
comedy where the comic rested upon arbitrary rules and 
conventional proprieties. In all satiric sketches of society, 
even where the direct object may happen to have a catholic 
inteU^ibility, there ia much^ amongst the aDusions that sur- 
round and invest it which no man will ever understand that 
has not personally mixed in society, or understand without 
very disproportional commentaries ; and even in that case he 
will not enjoy it. This is true of such composifiona as a 
class ; but Pope, in reference to this difficulty, is disadvan- 
tageously distinguished even amongst his order. Drjden, 
for instance, is far lai^er and more capacious in his satire, 
and in all the genial parts would approach the level of 
universal sympathies ; whereas Pope, besides that the basis 
of his ridicule is continually too narrow, local, and casual, is 
rank to utter corruption with a disease far deeper than false 
refinement or conventionalism. Pardon me, reader, if I use 
a coarse word and a malignant word, which I should abhor 
to use unless where, as in this case, I seek to rouse the 
vigilance of the inattentive by the apparent intemperance of 
the language, Pope, in too many instances, for the sake of 
some momentary and farcical effect, deliberately assumes the 
licence of a liar. Not only he adopts the language of moral 
indignation where we know that it couJd not possibly have 
existed, seeing that the story to which this pretended indig- 
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niitJoii is attaolied. was to Pope's knowledge a pure fabrica- 
tion, but lie also cites, as weighty evidences in tbe forum of 
morality, anecdotes wbicli he had gravely transplanted from 
a jest-book.^ Upon tliis, however, the most painful feature 
amongst Pope's literary habits, I will not dwell, as I sliall 
unmediately have occasion to notice it again. I notice it at all 
only for its too certain effect in liniiting the sympathy with 
Pope's satiric and moral writings. Absolute tnithaud simplicity 
are demanded by all of us as preconditions to any sympathy 
with moral expressions of anger or intolerance. In all con- 
ventionalism there is u philosophic falsehood ; and that 
would be more than sufficient to repel all general sympathy 
with Pope from the mind of the labouring man, apart from 
the effect of direct falsification applied to facta, or of fantastic 
extravagance applied to opinions. Of this bar to the popu- 
larity of Pope it cannot be supposed that Lord Carlisle was 
nnaware. Doubtless he knew it, but did not allow it the 
weight which in practice it would be found to deserve. Yet 
why ? Suppose that the unpopular tendency in Pope's 
writings were of a nature to be surmounted-— npon a 
sufficient motive arismg, suppose it not absolutely impossible 
to bring Pope within the toleration of working men, upon 
whom, however, all that is bad would tell fearfully, and most 

' "I give and I bcqueiithe, old Enclio said," aud the ridiculous 
story of tlie dying epicni-e inslstiug upon hnving his luxucions disli 
liron^t baclc to his deatli-lied (for why not ? eiiioe, at any rate, 
eating or not eating, he w^ doomed to die), are amongst tlie lowest 
rubbish of jest-boolis, having done duty for the Christian and the 
Pagan worlds through a coursa of eighteen centuries. Not to linger 
upon the nuraery siilmess that oould swallow the legend of epicurean- 
ism surviving up to the very hrinlt of the grave, and when even the 
hypowisy of medirxd hope had ceased fo flatter, what a cruel memento 
of tlie infirmity charged upon himself was Pope preparing whilst he 
inlanded nothing worse than a falsehood I He meant only to tell a 
}ie ; naturally, perhaps, saying to himself— What's one lie more or 
less 1 And, behold, it his friends are to be believed, he was uncon- 
sciously writing a sort of hieroglyphic epitaph for his own tombstone. 
Dr. Joiiuson's taste for petty gossip was so keeu that I distrnst all his 
anecdotes. That Pope killed himself by potted lampreys, which he 
had dressed with his own hands, I greatly doubt ; but, if anything 
inoliues mo to believe it, chiefly it is the fnry of his invectives against 
epicnras and gluttons. What most of all he attacked as a moralist 
was the particular vice which most of all besieged hiui. 
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besides, connected by blood with the House of Howard ; so 
that there were natural reasons why a man of such extra- 
ordinary intellectual splendour should easily obtain a pro- 
found influence over the present Earl of Carlisle. And the 
prejudice, which I suppose fo have been first planted by 
Lord Byron, would readily strengthen itself by the general 
cast of Pope's topics and pretensions. He writes with a 
showy air of disparaging riches, of doing homi^e to privat* 
wortii, of honouring patriotism, and so on through all the 
commonplaces of creditable morality. But in the midst of 
this surface display, and in defiance of his ostentatious pre- 
tensions. Pope is not in any deep or sincere bcnis a moral 
thinker ; and in his own heart there was a mi^nin„', not to 
be silenced, that he was not. 

Yet this is strange. Surely Lord Cailisle, a man of 
ability and experience, might have credit ^ven him for 
power to form a right judgment on such a question as that ; 
povier undoubtedly, if he had ever been led to use his 
power, — that is, to make up his opinion in resutariM to the 
popular impression. But to this very probably he never had 
any motive ; and the reason why I presume to set up my 
individual opinion in this case i^ainst that of the multitude 
is because I know experimentally that, until a man has a 
sincere interest in such a question, and seta himself dili- 
gently to examine and collate the facts, he wiD pretty cer- 
tainly have no right to give any verdict on the case. 

What made Lord Byron undertake the patronage of Pope ? 
It was, as usually happened with him, a motive of hostility 
to some contemporaries. He wished to write up Pope by 
way of writing down others. But, whatever were the 
motive, we may judge of the style in which he carried out 
his intentions by the following well-known mot. Having 
mentioned the poets, he compares them with the moralists, — 
" the moralists," these are his words, " the moralists, their 
betters." How, or in what sense that would satisfy even a 
lampooner, are moralists as a class the "betters" in a colla- 
tion with poeta as a class ) It is pretty clear at starting 
that, in. ordtr to be a moralist of the first rank,— that is, to 
carry a great moral truth with heart-shaking force into the 
mind, — a moralist must begin by becoming a poet For in- 
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stance, "to justify the ways of Qod to man." That is a 
grand moral doctrine ; but to utter tlie doetrine authentic- 
ally, and with power, a man must write a " Paradise Lost." 
The order of precedency, therefore, between poets and 
moralists as laid down by Lord Byron is very soon inverted 
by a slight effort of reflection. 

But, without exacting from a man so seK-willed as Lord 
Byron (and at that moment in a great passion) any philo- 
sophic rigour, it may be worth while, so far as the case con- 
cerns Pope, to ponder for one momeat upon this invidious 
comparison, and to expose the fallacy which it conceals. By 
the term Tnoralid we indicate two kinds of thinkers, differing 
as much in quality as a chestnut horse from a horse chest- 
nut, and in rank as a Boman proconsul from the nautical 
consul's first cleric at a seaport. A clerical moralist in a 
pulpit, reading a sermon, is a moralist in the sense of one who 
applies the rules of a known ethical system, viz. that system 
which is contained in the New Testament, to the ordinary 
oases of human action. Such a man pretends to no origin- 
ality ; it would he criminal in him to do so ; or, if he 
seeks for novelty in any shape and degree, it is exclusively 
in the quality of his iliuatrations. But there is another use 
of the word moralist, which indicates an intellectual architect 
of the first class. A Grecian moralist was one who published 
a new themy of morals ; that is, he assumed some new 
central principle, from which he endeavoured, with more or 
less success, to derive all the virtues and vices, and thus 
introduced new relations amongst the keys or elementary 
gamut of our moral nature.^ For example, the Peripatetic 

' Upon ttiB pn pi I d bt t th t we should interpret the say- 
ings attrilint d to th w m f Greece. It we regard them 
M insulated ph m th > tnk 11 as mere impertinences ; far 
by what light m p d t 1 admonition sepaiBtely illutni- 
nted dlflas Im Igajt 11 posterity in alight of others 
eq lly e t F m t VeJet y n — noUimg in exoesaa — is a 
ma. n t t be gleet d b t -till t entitled to the exdnsive 
b mag h ch m[ 1 I in t p cse t cceptstion. Tba mlstalie, 
mea tune, I bel t h t t^ G fcian plelad of aogea, but in 
UTS 1 nil h f 1 1 PI 1 d d them. The man, for iu- 
t (B as t. wh ^ t 1 ft m this old saw about excess, 
d d t a t b m f f that one moral caution ; this 
wldh rgd raz f fne element amongst many. 
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this 13 what we mean by casuistry, which la the application 
of a moral principle to the cases arising in human life. A 
ease means a generic class of human acts, but differentiated 
in the way that law cases are. For we see that every case 
in the law courts conforms in the major part to the generic 
class ; but always, or nearly always, it presents some one 
differential feature peculiar to itself ; and the question about it 

What he meant was to indii^te tha radio: out of yibiah his partieular 
system was expanded. It was the key-note out of whicli, under the 
laws of ttotough-bass, were generated the whole chord and its affini- 
ties. Whilst tha whole evolution of the system was ia lively remem- 
brance, there neeileil no more than this shorthand memento for 
recalling it. But now, when the lapse of time has lert the little 
maiim stranded on s. shore of wrecks, naturally it happens that what 
was in old days the keystone of an arch has come to lie compounded 
with its superflnoua rubbish. 
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always is, 'Whetber the diffei'eiitial feature is sufficient to take 
it out of the universal rule, or wliether, in fact, it ought not 
to dlBtnrh the incidence of the legal rule ? This is what we 
mean by casuistry. All law in its practical processes ia a 
niDda of casuistry 4nd it la cleai that any jrai,tual ethics, 
ethics apphed to the realities of life ou^ht to take the pro- 
fessed shipe of ca= ustrj T\ e lo not ei ade the thing by 
eTid ng the nime But because casuiitiy nder tl at nam^ 
has heen chiefly cult sated by the Eomin Catholic Church 
we Protestaiti with our riliculous pruder> findastimb 
111 J, bl ek m the lerj name Thia, howeser is the onlj 
aervice that can, be rendeied U mcrality amDng us And 
nothing api reaching to this has been attempted by Pope ■■ 

What IS it then thit he hai ittempte 1 1 Certaii ly he 
imagines h mself to hive done aomethmg or ther m behalf 
of moral \ h losoj 1 s For maw ell knon n couplet he in 
forms u« — 



Upon these lines a lady once made to me this very acute 
and significant remark :— The particular direction, she said, 
in which Pope fancied that he came npon Truth showed 
pretty clearly what sort of truth it was that he searched 
after. Had he represented Fancy, as often is done, soaring 
aloft amongst the clouds, then, because Truth must be held 
to lie in the opposite direction, there might 1 be n 
pleaded a necessity for descending upon Truth, Ik n h 
13 looking for mushrooms. But, aa Fancy, by g od 1 k is 
simply described as roamii^ about amongst labj ntl 
which are always constructed upon dead level h had 1 ft 
it free for himself to Boar after Truth into the 1 da But 
(fiat was a mode of truth which Pope cared littl f , f At 
chose to go gallivanting amongst the clouds. Pope, for hu 
part, was tiie last person to follow her. Neither was he the 
man to go down into a well in search of her. Truth was 
not liable to wet feet, but Pope was. And he had no such 

^ Thia paragraph repeats an idea which occurs in several parts of 
De Quinoey'a writings, and which ia treated at Lirge in hia paper 
entitled Cumdairy, given ante. Vol. VKI. — M. 
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ai^Joui for Truth as would ever lead liiiii to foi^et that 
wells were damp, and bronchitis alarming to a man of his 
constitution. 

Whatever service Pope may have meditated to the philo- 
sophy of morals, he has certainly performed none. The 
direct contributions which he oIEered to this philosophy in 
his "Essay on Man" are not of a nature to satisfy any 
party ; because at. present the whole system may he read into 
different, and sometimes into opposite, meanings, according 
to the quality of the integrations supplied for filling up the 
chasms in the chain of the development. The sort of 
service, however, expected from Pope in such a iield, falls in 
better with the style of his satires and moral epistles than 
of a work professedly metaphysical Here, however, most 
eminently it is that the falseness and hypocrisy which 
besieged his satiiical career have made themselves manifest ; 
and the dilemma for any working man who should apply 
himself to these sections of Pope's writings is precisely this ; 
— Reading them with the slight and languid attention which 
belongs to ordinary readily, he will make no particular dis- 
coveries of Pope's hollowness and infidelities to the tnith, 
whether as to things or persons ; but in such a case neither 
will he reap any benefit On the other hand, if he so far 
carry out Lord Carlisle's advice as to enter upon the study 
of Pope in the spirit of an earnest student, and so as really 
to possess himself of the key to Pope's inner mind, he will 
rise fropi his labours not so much in any spirit of gratitude 
for enlarged and humanising views of man, as in a spirit of 
cynical di^ust at finding that such views can he so easily 
counterfeited, and so often virtually betrayed. 

Whom shall we pronounce a fit writer to be laid before 
an auditory of working men, as a model of what is just in 
composition — fit either for conciliating their regard to litera- 
ture at first or afterwards for sustainii^ iti The qualifica- 
tions for such a writer are apparently these two r first, that 
he should deal chiefly with the elder and elementary affec- 
tions of man, and under those relations which concern man's 
grandest capacities ; secondly, that he should treat his sub- 
ject with solemnity, and not with sneer — with earnestness, 
as one under a prophet's burden of impassioned truth, and 
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not with the levity of a gill hunting a chaace-started caprice. 
I admire Pope in the very highest degree ; hut I admire him 
as a pyrotechnic artist for producing brilliant and evanescent 
effects out of elements that have hardly a moment's hfe 
within them. There is a flash and a startling explosion ; 
then there is a dazzling coruscation, all purple and gold ; the 
eye achea under the suddenness of a display that, springing 
like a burning arrow out of darkness, rushes back into dalk- 
ness with arrowy speed, and in a moment all is over. Like 
festal shows, or the hurrying music of such shows— 



Untruly, therefore, was it ever fancied of Pope, that he 
iHilonged by his classification to the family of the Drydens. 
Dryden had within him a principle of continuity which was 
not satisfied without lingering upon his own thoughts, brood- 
ing over them, and oftentimes pursuing them through their 
unlinkings with the sequacioumess (pardon a Coleridgian 
word) that belongs to some process of creative nature, such 
as the unfolding of a flower, But Pope was all jets and 
tongues of flame ; all showers of scintillation and sparkle. 
Dryden followed, genially, an impulse of hia healthy nature. 
Pope obeyed, spasmodically, an overmastering febrile par- 
oxysm. Even in these constitutional differences between the 
two are written and are legible the corresponding necessi- 
ties of " utter falsehood in Pope, and of loyalty to truth in 
Dryden." Strange it is to recall this one striking fact, — 
that, if once in his life Dryden might reasonably have been 
suspected of falsehood, it was in the capital matter of reli- 
gion. He ratted from his Protestant faith, and aceoiding to 
the literal origin of that figure he ratted ; for he abjured it 
as tats abjure a ship in which their instinct of divination has 
deciphered a destiny of ruin, and at the very moment when 
Popery wore the promise of a triumph that might, at any 
rate, have lasted hia tima Dryden was a Papist by apostasy, 
and perhaps, not to speak uncharitably, upon some bias 
from self-interest. Pope, on the other hand, was a Papist 
by birth, and by a tie of honour ; and he resisted all tempt 
ations to desert his afflicted faith, — which temptations lay 
in bribes of great magnitude prospectively, and in perseou- 
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tioiis for the present tliat were painfully humiliating. How 
base a timescrver does Dryden appear on the one side ! — on 
the other, how much, of a martyr should we be disposed to 
pronounce Pope ! And yet, for all that, such is the over- 
ruling force of a nature originally eincere, the apostate 
Dryden wore upon hia brow the grace of sincerity, whilst 
the pseudo-martyr Pope, in the midst of actual fidelity to 
his Church, was at hia heart a traitor — in the very oath of 
his allegiance to his spiritual mistress had a lie upon his 
lips, scoffed at bet whilst kneeling in homage to her preten- 
sions, and secretly forswore her doctrines whibt suffering 
insults in her service. 

The differences as to truth and falsehood lay exactly 
where, by all the external symptoma, they ought not to have 
lain. But the reason for this anomaly was, that to Dryden 
sincerity had been a perpetual necessity of his intellectual 
nature, whilst Pope, distracted by his own activities of mind, 
living in an irreligious generation, and beset by infidel 
friends, had early lost his anchorage of traditional belief ; 
and yet^ upon an honourable scruple ot fidelity to the suffer- 
ing Church of his fathers, he soi^ht often to dissemble the 
fact of his own scepticism, which yet often he thirsted osten- 
tatiously to parade. Through a motive of truthfulness he 
became false. And in this particular instance he would, at 
any rate, liave become false, whatever had been the native • 
constitution of his mind. It was a mere impossibility to 
reconcile any real allegiance to his Church with his known 
irreverence fo Eehgion, But upon far more subjects than 
this Pope was habitually false in the quality of his thoughts, 
always insincere, never by any accident in earnest, and conse- 
quently many times caught in ruinous self-contradiction. Is 
ijiat the sort of writer to furnish an advantageous study for the 
precious leisure, precious as rubies, of the toil-worn artisan ? 

The root and the pledge of this falseness in Pope lay in a 
disease of his mind, which he (like the Roman poet Horace) 
mistook for a feature of preternatural strength ; and this 
disease was the incapacity of self-determination towards any 
paramount or abiding principles. Horace, in a well-known 
passage, had congratulated himself upon this disease as upon 
a trophy of pliilosophie emancipation : — 
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wliich words Pope tlma translates, and applies to himself in 
hb English adaptation of this epistle :— 

" But ask not to what doctors I apply— 
Sworn to no master, o£ no sect am I. 
As drives the Btorra, at any door I knock ; 
And house with Montaigne now, or now wilh Locke " 

That is, mitlier oae poet nor the other haiiiig, as rn;ardLd 
philosophv, any internal prmLipL of graYitation or deter 
mining impulse to driw him m one direction rather than 
another, he was left to the random control of momentary 
taste, accident, or capnte and this mdetermmation of pure, 
unballasted levity hoth Pope and Horice mistook for a ■^cial 
privilege of philosophic strength. Others, it seems, were 
chained and coerced by certain fixed aspects of truth, oind 
their efEorts were overruled accordingly in one uniform line 
of direction. But they, the two brilliant poels,^ fluttered on 

' " The two brilliatit poets." As regards Horace, It is scarcely 
worth vhile to direct the reader's attention upon tlie inconsistency of 
this imapnary defiance to philoaoptio anthority mtli his profession 
elsewhere of allegiance to Epicurus | for, bad it even been possible 
to direct the poet's own attention upon it, the same spirit of frank 
simplicity which has converted his very cowardice, his unmitigated 
cowardice {relicta non bene ptunaxila), into one of those amiable and 
winnii^ ft^iltifls vhich, once having come to know it, on no account 
could we consent to forgo, would have reconciled us all by soma 
inimitabls picturesqueueas of candour to inconsistency the most shock- 
ing as to the fulfilment of some great mond obl^ation ; just as from 
the brute restivenesa of a word (Equotuticiun), that positively would 
not come into the harness of hexameter vecse, he has extracted a gay 
laughing oKas (viz. "'versuqaod dir^sreiumest"); a pleasantry which 
is nowhere so well paralleled as hy Sonthey's on the name of Admiral 
TchitohagofF :— 

' ' A name which yon all mast know very well, 
Which nobody cau speak, and nobody can spell. " 
Vain would It be to fasten any blame upon a poet armed with such 
heaven-born playfulness that upon a verbal defect he raises a triumph 
of art, and upon a personal defect raises a perpetual memento of 
smiling and affectionate forgiveness. We "condona"his cowardice, 
to use the language of Doctors' Commons, many times over, before we 
know whether he would have cared for our condonation | and protest 
IS beUef that, if he did ran away from battle, he ran no 
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birtterfly-wings to tte riglit and to the left, obeying no 
guidance but that of some instant and fugitive sensibility to 
some momentary phasis of beauty. In this dream of drunken 
eclecticism, and in the original possibility of such an 
eclecticism, lay the ground of that enormous falsehood which 
Pope practised from youth to age. Au eclectic philosopher 
already, in the very title which he assumes, proclaims his 
self-coniplacency in the lai^ liberty of error purchased by 
the renunciation of all controlling principles. Having 

faster than a gentleman ought to run. In fact, his character tvoald 
have wanted its amiable unity bail he not been a coward, or had he 
™>i been a rake. Vain were it to level reproaches at Aim, for whom 
.lit reproaches become only occasions of further and surplus hononr. 
But, in tact, tor any eerions purposes of Horace, philosophy was not 
wanted. Some slight pretence of that kind served to throw a shade of 
peiisiveness over his convivial revels, and thus to rescue tliem from the 
taint of plebeian grossness. So far, and no farther, a slight coloormg 
of philosophy was needed for bis moral musings. But Pope's case is 
different. The moral breathings of Horace are natural exhalations 
rising spontaneously from the heart under the ordinary gleams of 
chance and change in the human things that lay around him. But 
Pops is more ambitious. He is not content with borrowing from phil- 
osophy the grace of a passing sanction or countersign, but nnder^es 
to lend her a systematic coherency of development, and sometimes 
even a fundamental basis. In his "Essay on Man," his morals con- 
nect themsalves with metaphysics. The metaphysiea had been gathered 
together in his chance eclecUe rambles amongst books of philosophy, 
such as Montaigne, Charron, and latterly amongst the fossil rubtnsh 
and dSnia of Bayle's Dictionary. Much also had been su^ested to 
his piercing intellect in conversation, espeeiaUy with Lord Bolingbroke ; 
but not so exclusively by any means with Aim as the calumniators of 
Pope would have us suppose. Adopt he did from all quarters, but 
Pope was not the man servilely to beg or to steal. It was indispensable 
to his own comfort that he shotdd at least understand the meaning of 
what he took from others, though seldom indeed he imderstood its 
wider relations, or pursued its ultimate consequences. Hence came 
anguish and horror upon Pope in his latter days, such as rarely caa 
have visited any but the death-bed of some memorable criminal. To 
have rejected the verba Tnagistri m^ht serm w 11 t m ght I k p 
uiiaing, as all reo! freedom is promising, for th int ts f truth 
but he forgot tliat, in rejecting tiie master, 1 had I j ted th 
doctrine — the guiding principle— the unity f I re t n nred I 
the inquner by the master's particular systeu w th ts deep nte n 1 
cohesion. Coming upon his own distracted ch ce f pnn ipl f m 
opposite angles and lines of direction, he found th t wh t n and 
under one aspect had seemed to bim a guiding 1 ght and one f the 
buoys for narrowing the uncertiunties of a d ffi nit na igat n abs 1 
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severed the towii^-line which connected him witli any 
estemal force of guiding and compulsory truth, he ia free to 
Ro astray in any one of ten thousand false radiations from 
the true centre of rest. By Ma own choice he is wandering 
in a forest all but pathless, 



and a forest not of sixty days' journey, like that old Heroy- 
nian forest of Cssar'a time, hut a forest which sixty genera- 

utely under another aspect, differently approaclied and differently 
assodnted, did the treachamus office of a apanseUed liorae, as in past 
days upon the Cornish and the south Irish coast it was employed — 
expressly tor showing false s^als, and leading right amongst 
brealiBTS. That kortwi siccus of pet notions, which had won Pope's 
fancy iu their insulated aud separate existence, when brought together 
as parts and elements of the same system in the elaborate and haughty 
"Essay on Man," ahsolutely refused to cohere. No doctoring, no 
damii^, could di^uise their essential Intfr-rspnlsion. Dismal rents, 
chasms, hiatuses, gaped and grinned in a theory whose very office and 
arrogant pretension had been to liarmoniss the disloi^ted face of 
nature, and to do tkai in tha way of justification for God which God 
had forgotten to do for himself. How if an enemy should come, and 
fill up these ugty chasms with some poisonous fui^:us of a nature to 
spread the dry rot through the main timbers of the vessel t And, iu 
fact, such an enemy did coroe. This enemy spread dismay through 
Pope's heart. Pope found himself snddenly shown np as an anti- 
social monster, as an incendiary, aa a disorganiser of man's most 
aspiring hopaa. " heavens I what is to be done ! what can ba 
done ? " he cried out. " When I wrote that passage, which now seems 
so wicked, certainly I maant something rery good ; or, if I didn't, at 
any rate I meant to mean It." The case was singular ; if no friend of 
the author could offer a decent account of its nieanii^, to a certainty 
the author could not. Luckily, however, there are two ways of filling 
up chasms ; and Warbnrton, who had reasons best known to himself 
for cultivating Pope's favour, besides considerable practice during his 
youth in a special pleadar's office, took the desperate case in hand. 
He caulked the chasms with philosophic oakum, he "payed" them 
with dialectic pitch, he sheathed them with copper and brass by 
means of audacious dogmatism and insolent quibbles, until the enemy 
seemed to have been silenced, and the vessel righted so far as to float. 
The result, however, as a permanent result, was this — that the demurs 
which had once been raised {however feebly pressed) against the poem, 
considered in the light of a system compatible with religion, settled 
upon it permanently as a sullen cloud of suspicion that a century has 
not availed to dissipate. 
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tions Iiave not availed to travei^e or familiarise in any one 
direction. 

For Horace, as I have endeavoured to explain in tlie 
note, the apology is bo mnch the readier as his intrusions 
into this province of philosophy are slighter, more carelesa, 
and more indirect. But Pope's are wilful, premeditated, 
with malice aforethought ; and his falsehoods wear a more 
malignant air, because they frequently concern truth specu- 
lative, and are therefore presumably more deliberate in their 
origin, and more influential in the result. It is precisely this 
part of Pope's errors that would prove most perplexing to the 
unlearned student. Beyond a doubt the "Essay on Man" 
would, in virtue of its subject, prove the most attractive to a 
labouring man of all Pope's writings, as most of all promising 
a glimpse into a world of permanence and of mysterious 
grandeur, and having an interest, therefore, transcendent to 
any that could be derived from the fleeting aspects of 
manners or social conventionalisms, though illuminated and 
vivified by satire. Here would be the most advantageous 
and reamnerative station to take for one who should under- 
take a formal exposure of Pope's hoUow-heartednees ; that is, 
it would most commensurately reivard the paina and difficul- 
ties of such an investigation. But it would be too long a 
task for this situation, and it would be too polemic, It 
would move through a jungle of controversies. For, to quote 
a remark which I once made myself in print, the " Essay on 
M n n ne point resembles some doubtful inscriptions m 
an. nt f ms of Oriental languages, which, being made up 

Ihpt Uy of mere consonants, can be read into very different 
n a CO ding to the different sets of vowels which the 
pa t ulai eader may choose to interpolate.'^ According to 
tl h f the interpreter, it may be read into a loyal or a 

t easonabl meaning. Instead of this I prefer, aa more 
amu n less elaborate, and as briefer, to expose a few of 
P pe jin- nal falsehoods, and falsehoods as to the notorieties 

i fmt T uth speculative drives its roots oftentimes into 
depths so dark that the falsifications to which it is liable, 
though detected, cannot always be exposed to the light of 
day ; the result is known, but not therefore seen. Truth 
' See mitt, p. 04.— M. 
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have added a hue of brilliancy to his colouring or a new 
depth to hia shadows. There 33 nothing he would not have 
sacrificed, not the most Eolemn of his opinions nor the most 
pathetic memorial from hia personal experiences, in return 
for a 8ufE.cient consideration, — which conaideration meant 
always with hvm poetic effect. It is not, as too commonly is 
believed, that he was reckless of other people's feelings; so 
far from that, he had a morbid /aciMly in his kindness ; and 
in cases where he had no reason to suspect any lurking 
hostility he showed even a paralytic benignity. But, simply 
and constitutionally, he was incapable of a sincere thought 
or a sincere emotion. Nothing that ever ho uttered, were it 
even a prayer to God, but he had a fancy for reading it 
backwards. And he was evermore false, not as loving or 
preferring falsehood, but as one wlio could not in his heart 
perceive much real difference between what people affected to 
call falsehood and what tliey affected to call truth. Volumes 
might be filled with illustrations ; I content myself with 
three or four. 

I. Pope felt iiitelledually that it was philosophic, and also 
that it wore an air of nobility, rwt to despise poverty. 
Morally, however, he felt inversely : nature and the accidents 
of his life had made it his necessity to despise nothing so 
heartily. If in any one sentiment he ever was absolutely 
sincere, if there can be cited one insulated case upon which 
he found it difficult to play the hypocrite, it was in the ease 
of that intense scorn with which he regarded poverty, and 
all the painful circumstances that form the equipage of 
poverty. To look at a pale, dejected fellow-creature creeping 
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along the highway, and to have reason for thinking that he 
has not tasted food since yesterday — what a pang would aack 
a sight, accompanied hy such a thought, uiflict npon many a 
milliou of henign human hearts ! But in Pope, left to his 
spontaneous nature, such a sight and such a thought would 
have moved only fits of laughter. Not that he would have 
refused the poor ereatiire a shilling, hut still he would have 
laughed. For hunger, and cold, and poverty, appeared to 
him only in the light of drolleries, and too generally of 
scoundreliams. Still he was aware that some caution was 
requisite in giving pnhlic expression to such feeliags. Accord- 
ingly, when he came forward in gala-dress as a philosopher, 
he assumed the serene air of one apon whom all such idle 
distinctions as rich and poor were literally thrown away. 
But watch him ; follow hie steps for a few minutes, and the 
deep realities of his nature will unmask themselves. For 
example, in the first book of the " Dunciad " he has occasion 
to mention Dennis, — 

" And all the miglity mad in Detiuis raged." 

Upon this line (the 106th) of the text he hangs a note, in 
the course of which he quotes a few sentences ahout Dennis 
from Theobald. One of these begins thus ; "Did we really 
know how much this poor man suffers by being contradicted," 
&c. ; upon which Pope thinks proper to intercalate the 
following pathetic parenthesis in italics: " J wish tluit reflec- 
tion, on FOVEBTT luid heen spared." How amiable ! how 
pretty ! Could Joseph Surface have more deiterously 
improved the occasion : " The man that disparages poverty is 

a man that " &e. It is manifest, however, at a glance, 

that this virtuous indignation is altogether misplaced ; for 
"poor" in the quotation from Theobald has no reference 
whatever to poverty as the antithrais to wealth. "WTiat a pity 
that a whole phial of such excellent scenical morality should 
thus have been uncorked and poured out upon the wrong 
man and the wrong occasion ! Keally this unhappy blunder 
extorts from me as many tears of laughter as ever poverty 
extorted from Pope. Meantime, reader, watch what follows. 
Wounded so deeply in his feelings by this constrained homage 
tfl poverty. Pope finds himself unable to re-settle the eqnili- 
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briuiQ in tig nervous syatem until he liM fakeii out his 
revenge by an eitra kicking administered to some old 
mendicant or vagrant lying in a ditch. 

At line 106 conies the flourish about Dennis's poverty. 
Just nine lines aJiead, keeping close as a policeman, upon 
the heels of a thiefj you come up with Pope in the very act 
of maltreating Cihber, upon no motive or pretence whatever, 
small or great, but that he (the said Cibber) was guilty of 
poverty. Pope had detected him — and this is Pope's own 
account of the assault — in an overt act of poverty. He 
deposes, aa if it were an ample justification of his own 
violence, that Cibber had been caught in the very act — not 
of supping raeajily, coarsely, vulgarly, aa upon tripe, for 
instance, or other offal — hut absolutely in the act of not 
supping at all ! 

Swearing and siyj i less thi, li ru sate 

Here one is irresistibly remmied of tl e Did story about the 

cat who was transfoimed into a [nnoe'JS Oic pKyed tie 

r6le «ith admiralle leLorum untl one day i mouse mn 

aeio'^ the floor cf the rojal saloon when immediately the 

old instmct and the hereditarv hatiel proved too much for 

the artificial nature and 1 ci hif^hne^ia vanished over a bis 

bancd gite m i fir ouu mo ise cha*^ Pope treading m tha 

steps of this model fancies himself reconciled to joverty 

Poverty however suddenly presents h If, not as a high 

P th h m ny shapes which 

Ppehaalw hm mcas well as the 

"1 P p m ce is rekindled ; 

d in 5 fi d n "(aul hat very calamity 

d n m wh h an ine 106, he had 

d h pe 11 dulgence. 

h al ady ced h m of Pope's most 

po d mp h pre ts as drawn from 

"I" P ri d to jest-books ; and 

™ ff a- p his own brain. 

When he makes his miser at the last gasp so tenacious of the 
worldly rights then slipping from his grasp as that he refuses 
to resign a particular manor, Pope forgot that even a jest- 
book must govern its jokes by some regard to the realities of 
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life, and that amongst these realities is the very nature and 
operation of a will. A miser is not, therefore, a fool ; and 
he knows that no possible testamentary abdication, of an 
estate disturbs his own absolute command over it so long as 
he lives, or bars his power of revoking the bec[ueat. The 
moral instruction is in this case so poor tJiat no reader cares 
much npon what sort of foundation the fitory itseK rests. 
For such a story a lie may be a decent basis. True ; but 
not so senseless a lie. If the old miser was delirious, there 
is an end of his responsibilities ; and nobody has a right to 
draw upon him for moral lessons or warnings. If he was not 
delirious, the case could not have happened. Modelled in 
the sanie spirit are all Pope's pretended portraitures of 
women ; and, the more they ought to have been true, as 
professing to be studies from life, the more atrociously they 
are false, and false in the transcendent sense of being impos- 
sible. Heaps of contradiction, or of revolting extravagance, 
do not verify themselves to our loathing incredulity because 
the artist chooses to come forward with his arms a-kimbo, 
saying angrily, " But I tell you, sir, these are not fancy- 
pieces I These ladies whom I have here lampooned are 
familisirly known to me ; they are my particular friends. I 
see them every day in the nndress of confiding friendship. 
They betray all their foibles to me in the certainty that I 
shall take no advantage of their candour ; and will you, 
coming a century later, presume to dispute the fidelity or 
the value of my contemporary portraits?" Yes, and upon 
these two grounds : first (as to the fidelity), that the pretended 
portraits are delineations of impossible people ; and, secondly 
(as to the value), that, if after all they could be sworn to ss 
copies faithful to the originals, not the less are they to be 
repelled as abnormal, and so far beyond the intelligibilities 
of nature as practically to mean nothing, neither teaching nor 
warning. The two Duchesses of Marlborough, for instance, 
Sarah and Henrietta, mother and daughter, are atrocious cari- 
catures, constructed on the principle of catching at a momentary 
stare or grin, by means of anarchy in the features imputed, and 
truculent antithesis in the expression. Who does not feel that 
these are the fierce pasq^uinades, and the coarse pasq^uinades, of 
some malignant electioneering contest J Is there a line that 
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breattea tte simplicity and single -heartedneas of tnith ? 
Equal disgust settles upon every word that Pope ever wrote 
against Lady Mary W. Montaga Having once come to Iiate 
her rancorously, and fmding his hatred envenomed by the 
consciousness that Lady Mary had long ceased to care two 
straws for all the malice of all the wits in Christendom, Pope 
laboured at liia own spite, filing it and burnishing it as o 
hand-poliaher works at the blade of a scimitar. For years he 
liad foigotten to ask after tlie realities of nature as they 
existed in Lady Mary, and considered only what had the best 
chance of stinging her profoundly. He looked out for a 
" raw " into which he might lay the lash ; not seeking it in. 
the real woman, but generally in. the nature and sensibilitiea 
of abstract woman. Whatever seemed to disfigure the idea 
of womanhood, that, by reiterated touches, he worked into 
his portraits of Lady Mary ; and at length, no doubt, he had 
altogether obliterated from his own remembrance the true 
features of her own whom he so much detested. On this 
class of Pope's satiric sketches I do not, however, wish to 
linger, having heretofore eiamined some of the more prominent 
cases with close attention.^ 

The previous section on Pope has been taxed with ex- 
l^geration. This charge comes from a London weekly 
journal {The Leader) distinguished by its ability, by its hardi- 
hood of speculation, by its comprehensive candour, but, in 
fay eyes, still more advantageously distinguished by its deep 
sincerity.^ Such qualities give a special value to the courtesies 
of that journal ; and I in particular, as a literary man, have 
t« thank it for repeated instances of kindness the most 
indulgent, on any occasion which has brought up the mention 
of my name. Such qualities of necessity give a correspond- 

1 See ante, pp. 73-79.— M. 

* The Leader, n London weekly paper in liigh reputation for some 
time between 1850 and 1860. The litorarj editor waa George Henry 
Lewea ; and among the political writers were Thornton Hunt and E. S. 
Pigott. In the Eev. Mr. Jacos's Keeollections of Visit to De Qnincey 
at Lasawade in 1862, — i.e. the year after the present paper was 
written, — this passage occurs: — "One of the periodicals of the day 
which he seemed to read with great zest waa The Leader ; of the 
editor of which, Mr. G. H. Lewes, he spoke with inquiring aigerneas " 
(qnoted in Mr. Page's Life of Be Qnincey, i. 392].— M. 
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iiig value to its cenBurea ; and, accordingly, as a point of 
duty, I directed my attention immediately to thU censure, 
Wliatever was still unprinted I reviewed ; and whatever 
struck me as open to olg'ection. I removed. And, if the 
result after all has been that I do not altogether concur in 
the criticism of The Leader, the reason is because, as xcpon 
re-ex aminatiou it etrikea me, in the worst cases Pope has not 
left room for exa^eration, I do not see any actual exaggera- 
tion, simply because I do not see that any exaggeration ia 
possible. But, though I thus found myself unable eincerely 
to make the sacrifice of my own opinion, another sacrifice of 
a different kind I have made, — viz. that of half my paper. I 
cancelled one half, viz. that half which was occupied with 
cases in Pope of disingenuousness, and perhaps of moral 
falsehood or collusion with other people's felsehood, but not 
of falsehood atrociously literal and conscious ; meaning thus 
to diminish by one half the penance of those who do not 
like to see Pope assaulted, although forced by uneasiness to 
watch the assault — a feeling with which I heartily sympathise ; 
and meaning, on the other hand, in justification of myself, 
to throw the reader's attention more effectively, becanse more 
exclusively, upon such cases of frantic and moonstruck false- 
hood as conld allow no room for suspense or mitigation of 
judgment. Of these I have selected two,^one relating to 
the Dnke of Buckingham, and the other to the history and 
derivation of English Literature. Generally, I believe that 
to a just appreciation of Pope's falseness, levity, and aelf- 
contiadicljon it is almost essential that a reader should have 
studied him with the pnrpose of becoming hia editor. This 
at one time was my own purpose ' ; and thus it was that I 
became acquainted with qualities prevailing ia Pope which, 
in the midst of my great admiration for him, would have 
made such a purpose difficult of execution. For in the 
relation between author and editor any hajshness of reproach 
on the part of the latter, or any expression of alienation and 
imperfect sympathy, seems unbecoming ia one who has 
spoataneouBly assumed the office of a patranas to a client, and 
are uniformly painful to the reader. On this account it is 
' An interesting autobiographic parUoular.— M. 
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that the late Mr. lUiScoe 6gures amongst all editors of Pope 
as hy far the most agreeable. He has a just tenderness for 
the memory and merits of the great writer whom he under- 
takes to edit ; this feeling keeps his annotations clear from 
the petulance of Joseph Warton and the malice of Bowles ; 
whilst, not having happened to see Pope's errors in the same 
light as myself, he suffers from no conflict between Lis 
natural indulgence to intellectual splendour and Ms conscien- 
tious reverence for trutli. 

But, if the reader is shocked with Pope's false reading of 
phenomena where not the circumstances so much as tie 
construction of the circumstances may be challenged, what 
must he think of those cases in which downright facts, and 
incidents the most notorious, have been outrageously falsified 
only in oljedience to a vulgar craving for effect in the dramatic 
situations, or by way of pointing a moral for the stimulation 
of torpid sensibilities ? Take, for instance, the death of the 
second Villiers, Duke of Buckingham— a story whidi, in 
Pope's version of it, has travelled into a popularity that may 
be called national ; and yet the whole is one tissue of false- 
hoods, and of falsehoods that must have been known for such 
by Pope not less than to most of his contemporary readers. 
Suppose them not known, and the whole must have wanted 
all natural interests Tor this interest lay in the Duke's 
character, in his superb accomplishments and natural advan- 
tages, in his fine person, in his vast wealth, and in the 
admirable versatility of his intellectual powers, which made 
him alternately the idol and the terror of all circles that he 
approached, which caused Lord Clarendon to tremble with 
impotent malice in his chancellor's robes, and Drjden to 
shiver with panic under his laureate crowns. Now, wherever 
these features of the case were not known, the story was no 
more than any ordinary death arising out of a foi-chase. 
But those to whom they were known rausl^ at the same time, 
have known the audacious falsehood, which disfigures the 
story in Pope's way of telling it Wilhotit the personal 
interest the incidents weie nothmg ; and teith that interest 
at starting Pope's romance must have defeated itself by its 
fabulous colouring. Let me recall to the reader the principal 
lines in this famous description . — 
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" In the worst inn's worst room, with mnt half hung, 
The floors of ploister und the waUs of dung, 
On once a floeX-bed, but repaired with straw, 
With tape-tied ourtains never meant ki draw, 
The George and Qarter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red. 
Great Viliiera lies I Ahs \ how clianged from him. 
That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim, 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ! . . . 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends." 

Without stopping to examine these famous lines as to thought 
and expression (both of which are BcandatouBly vicious), what 
I wish the reader to remark is, the one pervading falsehood 
which connects them. Wherefore this minute and purely 
fanciful descriptiou of the roadside cabaret, with its bedroom 
and bed ? Wherefore this impertinent and also fraudulent 
circumstantiality ? It is, as Pope would tell you, for the 
sake of impreeaing with more vivacity the abject poverty to 
which" the Duke's follies had brought him. The wretched 
bed, for instance, is meant to be the exponent of the empty 
purse which could purchase no better. And, for fear that 
you might miss this construction of the passage. Pope himself 
tells you, in a prose note, that the Duke died " in a remote 
inn in Yorkshire, reduced to the wtmos! misery." Being 
engaged in the business of dying, it could hardly be expected 
that the Duke should be particularly happy. But what 
Pope means you to understand by " misery " is poverty ; the 
prose note simply reiterates the words " victor of fortune " in 
the text. Now, had the truth been really so, what moral 
would such a story exemplify beyond the vulgar one of 
pecuniary improvidence 1 And yet surely this was not the 
cause of the Duke's being thrown from his horse. Meantime, 
Pope well knew that the whole was a ridiculous fable. The 
Duke had the misfortune to be fatally injured in a fox-chase. 
In such an extremity, naturally, his servants carry him into 
the house nearest at hand, which happens to be an alehouse 
— not " the worst," since there was no other ; nor was it 
possible that to a man of his distinction, once the lord- 
lieutenant of that very East Riding, any room would be 
offered worse than the very best that contained a bed. In 
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these dreadful circumstances, it is not easy to i 
levity which, can linger upon the deseiiption of sueh exq^uisite 
impertinences as the housewifely defects of the walls, the 
curtains, the floek-bed, &c. But Pope was at hia wit's end 
for a Btriiing falsehood. He needed for a momentary effect 
some tale of a great lord, once fabulously rich, who tad not 
left himself the price of a halter or of a pauper's bed. And 
thus, for the sake of extorting a stare of wonderment from a 
mob of gaping readers, he did not scruple to give birth and 
currency to the grossest ot legendary fables. The Duke's 
death happened a few months before Pope's birth. But the 
last of the VUliers family that wore a ducal coronet was far 
too memorable a person to have died under the cloud of 
obscurity which Pope's representation presumes. He wbs the 
most interesting person of the Alcibiades class ^ that perhaps 

' " Tke most interesting person of the Alcibiades class" : — But it 
is tiioTonglily characteristic of Pope that the one solitary trait in the 
Duke's career whicli interested him, was the fact that a mau so familiar 
nitli voluptuous eplendour should have died on a flock-bed patched 
with straw. How advantageously does Dryden come forward on this 
occasion I Be, as Mr. Bayes, had some hitter wrongs to avenge ; and 
he was left at liberty to execute this reTcnge after his own heart, for 
he survived the Duke by a dozen years. Yet he took no revenge at 
all. He, with natural goodness and magnanimity, declined to kick 
the dead lion. And in the memorable lines, all alive and trembling 
with impassioned insight into the demoniac versatility of the Duke's 
character, how generously does he forbear every expression of seom, 
and cover the man's frailties with a mantle of comprehensive apology, 
— and, in feet, the iine apology,— ^by gathering them together, one and 
all, as the united results of some secret nympholepsy, or some sacred 
Pythian inspiration : — 

"Blest madman I that could every hour employ 
In souiething new to wish or to enjoy ; 



Strangely enough, the only Duke of Buckingham that interested Pope 
was not the Villiers that so profoundly interested Dryden and his own 
generation, hot m every sense a mock Duke of Buckingham, a panto- 
munic duke, that is kaowu only for having built a palace as fine as 
gilt gingerbread, and for having huilt a pauper poem. Some time 
after the death of the Villiers duke, and the coasequeut extinction of 
the title, Sheffield, Lord Mulgrave, obtained a patent creating him, 
not Duke of Buckiiigharri, but, by a pawnbroker's dodge devised 
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ever eiisted ; and Pope's mendacious story found acceptance 
only amongst an after - generation unacquainted with tlie 
realitieE of the case. There was not so much as a popular 
rumour to countenance Pope. The story was a pure, 

between himself and hia attorney, Duke of EiickingliamsAJre ; the 
ostensible reason for wliicb, as alleged by himself, was that he appre- 
hended some lurking claim to the old title that might come forward 
to his own confusion at a future tune, and in that case he was read; 
with this demur: "You mistake, I am not ham, but hamsftirs." 
Such was hia account of the matter, Mine is difereiit : I tell the 
reason thus :— He bad known the Villiers of old ; he knew well how 
that lubricated gladiator had defied all the powers of Chancer; and 
the Privy Council, for months after months, once to get a "grip" of 
him, or a hank over him. It was the old familiar case of trying to 
catch a pig (but in this instance a wild boar of the forest) whose tiul 
bad been soaped. (See iord Clarendon ; not his History but bis 
Lil'e.) What the Bkmingliam dake therefore really feared was that 
the worst room, the tawdry curtains, the fiook-bed, fee, were all a 
pyramid of lies ] that the Villiers had not been thrown ; had probably 
Md died at all; but was only "trying it on," in readiness for a great 
demonstration against himself ; and that, in ease the title of Buck- 
ingham ware aver finally given away, the Villiers would be heard 
clattering on horseback np the grand staircase of the new-built 
Buckingham House, like the marble statue in "Don Juan," with a 
double commission gainst the false duke and the Oovernment as 
joint'traders in stolen goods. But, if Pope were callous to tha splen- 
dour of the true Buckingham, what was it that (bew him to the false 
oae ? Pope must have been well aware that, amongst all the poetic 
triflers of the day, there was not ona more ripe for the "Dnneiad." 
Like tha jaws of the hungry grave iAcheroniis avari), the " Dunciad " 
yawned for him, whilst yet only in dim conception as a remote pos- 
sibility. He was, besides, the most vainglorious of men ; and, being 
anxious above all things to connect himself wilt the blood-i-oyal, he 
had conceived the presumptuous thought of wooing Quean Anne 
(then the unmarried Princess Anne). Being rejeclad, of course, 
rather than have no conneiion at all witli royalty, he transferred hie 
courtship to a young lady bom on the wrong side of tha blanket, — 
namely, the daughter of James H by Miss Sedley. Her be married, 
and they reigned together in great pomp over Buckingham House. 
But bow should this have attracted Pope ! The tact, I feat, is that 
Pope admired him, in spite of his verses, as a man rich and pros- 
perous. One morning, in some of his own verses he lodged a com- 
pliment to the Duke as a poet and critic ; immediately the Duke was 
down upon bim with an answering salute of twenty-one guns ; and 
ever afterwards they were fi-lends. But I repeat that, ni Pope's own 
judgment, nine out of ten who found their way into that great mena- 
gerie of the "Dunciad" had not by half so well established their 
right of entrant! as the Duke. 
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gratuitous invention of hia own. Even at the tiuie of his 
death, the Duke of Buckingham was generally reputed to 
have aixty thousand pei annum, and chiefly from land ; an 
income at that period absolutely without precedent or 
parallel in Europe. In this there might be some exaggera- 
tion, as usually there is in such cases. But the "Fairfai 
Papers" have recently made it manifest that Pope's tale was 
the wildest of fictions. The Duke of Buckingham had, to 
aoine extent, suffered from hia loyalty to the Crown, though 
apparently sheltered from the main fury of the storm hy 
the interest of his Presbyterian father-in-law, Lord Fairfax ^ ; 
and in his own person he had at one-time been carelessly 
profuse. But all this was nothing. The sting of Pope's 
story requires him to have been a pauper; and yet — 
heaven and incredulous earth ! — a pauper hunting 
upon blood - horses, in a star and garter. The plain, 
historical truth, meanwhile, survives, that this pauper was 
simply the richest man in Christendom ; and that, except 
Aladdin of the Arabian Nights, there never had been a 
richer. And thus collapses the whole fable, like a soap- 
bubble. 

2. Yet even this specimen of Pope's propensity to false- 
hood is far from being the worst Here were facts scan- 
dalously distorted. Falsehoods they were ; but, if it had 
pleased God, they might have been truths. Next, however, 
comes a fiction so maniacally gross, so incoherent, and so rife 
with internal contradictions, as to involve its own exposure, 
literally shrinkiEg from its own intelligible enunciation, 

' George Villiers, DultB of Buckiugliani, had been marriaci, on the 
15th of September 1857, at Bolton Percy in Yorkshire, when he was 
thirty years of age, to Mary FaJtfaJt, only child a.nd heiress of tliB 
Presbyterian Lord Fairfax, who had been commander-ia-chief of the 
Parliamentary Army in the Civil War, with Cromwell as his Lieutenant- 
General, from 1S15 till after tho King's death and the establishment 
of the English Commonwealth. The Duke had come over &oni the 
Continent on pnrpose, ^having for some years previously been in esile, 
with other Roy.ilists, round the late King's son, afterwards Charles II ; 
and Ihe marriage of so conspicuous a Boyalist exile with the daughter 
of the retired ex-Oenernl of the Parliament, happening as it did at the 
very olimai of Cromwell's Proteclorate, had occasioned much remark 
at the moment, and some angry correspondence between Cromwell 
himself and his old snperior in command. — M. 
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burrowing in sentences kept aloof from the text, and calling 
npon. footnotes to cover it Tlie case will speak for itself. 
Pope liad undertaken to translate the well-known epistle of 
Horace to Augustus Csesar; not literally, but upon tke 
principle of adapting it to a modem and English, treatment 
of ita topics. Cfeaar, upon this system, becomes George the 
Second — a veiy strange sort of Ctesar ; and Pope is supposed 
to have been laughing at him ; which may be the colour that 
Pope gave to the travesty amongst his private circle ; other- 
wise there is nothing in the espressions to sustain such a 
construction. Rome, with a little more propriety, mast^nerades 
as England, and France as Greece, or, more strictly, as Athens. 
Now, by such a traasfonnatiou, already from the very be- 
ginning Pope was preparing for himself a dire necessity of 
falsehood. And he must have known it. Once launched 
upon such a course, he became pledged and committed to all 
the difficulties which it might impose. Desperate necessities 
would arise, from which nothing bnt desperate lying and 
hard swearing could extricate him. The impossibility of 
carrying through the parallel by means of geimdjie corre- 
spondences threw him for his sole resource upon such as 
were extravagantly spurious ; and apparently he had made 
up his mind to cut his way through the ice, though all the 
truths that ever were embattled against Baron Munchausen 
should oppose his advance. Accordingly, about tlie middle 
of the epistle, a dilemma occurs from which no escape or 
deliverance is possible, except by an almighty falsehood. 
Take the leap Pope must, or else he must turn back when 
half-way through. Horace had occasion to observe that, 
after Eome had made a conquest of Greece l)y force of arms, 
captive Greece retaliated npon her conqueror by anotlier 
kind of victory, — namely, by that of arts^ : — 



' Even tilia is open lo deraar. The Boman Literature during the 
main Punic War with Hannibal, though unavoidably reached by Borae 
slight influence tVom the literature of Greece, was rich in native power 
and mciuess. Left to itself, and less disturbed by direct imitation 
applied to foreign models, the Bomait Literature would probably have 
taken a wider compass, and fulfilled a nobler destiny. 
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Now, in tlie corresponding case (as Pope had arranged it) 
between England and France, the parallel certainly held 
pood as far as the military conqneat. England, it was un- 
deniable, had conquered France in that sense, as completely 
as ever Eome had conquered Greece or Macedon. Two 
English kings had seated themselves in suooession npon the 
throne of TVance ; one virtually, one formally. So far all 
was tight, and held water. Nothing could distnrh that part 
of the case. But next came the retaliatory conquest hy 
means of arts and letters. How was this to be dealt with t 
What shadow or dream of a correspondency could be made 
out there 1 What impudence could fete that t Already, in 
Pope's ears, sounded the trumpet of recall ; and Pope mused 
a little : but " No," he said in effect ; I wiU not turn back. 
Why should I ! It is but one astounding falsehood that is 
wanted to set me free." I will venture to say that Mendez 
Pinto, the Portuguese liar, that Sir John Mandeville, the 
traveller, that Baron Munchausen, the most philosophic of 
bold adventurers into the back settlements of lying, never 
soared into such an aerial bounce, never cleared such a rasper 
of a fence, as did Pope on this occasion. He boldly took it 
upon his honour and credit that our English armies, in the 
times of Agiucourt and the Eegcnt Bedford, found in France 
a real, full-grown French literature, packed it up in their 
baggage -wagons, and brought it home to England. The 
passf^ from Horace, part of which has been cited above, 
stands thus in the translation of Pope : — 

" We conquer'd France, bat felt our oaptiva's eliarms ; 
Her Arts victorious trinmph'd o'er our Arms ; 
BritMn to soft refiuemeats less a foe. 
Wit grew polite, and numbers letirn'd to flow." 

Ten years, then, before Joan of Arc's execution,' viz. about 
1420 (if we are to believe Pope), or even fifteen years, 
France had a great domestic literature ; and this unknown 
literature has actually furnished a basis to our own. Let us 

' "Joan of Ara's exfcution" : — liz. not by any Englisli, but 
virtually by a French tribunal, aa now, at last, is satisfactorily 
Bstablialied, by the recant publication, at Paris, of tbe judicial process 
itself in its full offloial records. [See ante, VoL V, p. 888, footnote. 
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understand clearly what it ia that Pope meaiia to assert. 
For it ia no easy matter to do that where a man dodges be- 
hind text and notes, and shuffles between verse and prose, 
myatifying the reader, and designing to do so. Under the 
torture of cross-esami nation let us forc« Pope to explain what 
literature (A«( ia which, having glorified France, became the 
venerable mother of a fine English literature in an early 
stage of the fifteenth century. The reader, perhaps, fancies 
that possibly Pope may have expressed himself erroneously 
only from being a little hurried or a little confnsed. Not at 
all. I know my man better, perhaps, than the reader does ; 
and I know that he is trying to hoax us. He is not confused 
himself, but is bent upon confusing -as ; and I am bent upon 
preventing him. And, therefore, again I ask sternly, What 
literature is this which, very early in the fifteenth century, as 
early as Agineourt, we English found prospering in France, 
and which, for the benefit of the English intellect, such men 
as Aaeient Pistol, Nym, Bardolph, Fluellen, Captain Mac- 
morris, Jamy, and other well-known literati in the army of 
Henry V, transplanted (or, "as the wise it call," conveyed) to 
England? Agineourt was foi^ht in 1415, exactly four 
centuries before Waterloo. That was the beginning of our 
domination in France ; and soon after the middle of that 
same fifteenth century, viz. about 1452, onr domination was 
at an end. During that interval, therefore, it must have 
been, then or not at all, that this great intellectual revolution 
worked by France upon England was begun and completed. 
Naturally, at this point, the most submissive and syco- 
phantish of Pope's friends would feel moved by the devil of 
curiosity, if not absolutely by the devil of suspicion, 
humbly to ask for a name or two, just as a specimen, from 
this great host of Ai^Io-Gallio wits. Pope felt (and groaned 
as he felt) that so reasonable a demand could not he evaded. 
" This comes of telling lies," must have been his bitter 
reflection: "one lie makes a necessity for another." However, 
he reflected that this second lie need not be introduced into 
the text, where it woidd have the fatal effect of blowing up 
the whole bubble : it might be hidden away in a footnote. 
Not one person in twenty would read it, and he that did 
might easily suppose the note to be some unauthorised im- 
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pertinence of a foolish, commentator. "^ Secretly, therefore, 
eilently, stealthily, so aa to draw as little attention as possible, 
Pojw introduced into a note his wicked little brazen 
solution, of Mb own wicked and liKizen conundrum. Fiance, 
such was the proposition, had worked a miracle upon Engliah 
ground ; as if with lome magician's rod, she had called up spawn 
innumerable of authors, lyric, epic, dramatic, pastoral, each 
after his kind. But by whom had France moved in this 
creation aa the chief demiurgus ? By whom, Mr. Pope 1 
Name, name, Mr Pope ! " Ay," we must suppose the 
unhappy man to reply, " thal^s the very question which I 
was going to answer, if you wouldn't be so violenti" " Well, 
answer it, then. Take yonr own time, but answer ; for we 
don't mean to be put off without some kind of answer." 
" Listen, then," said Pope, " and I'll wlmper it into your ear ; 
for it's a sort of secret.'' Now, think, reader, of a secTd 
upon, a matter like this, which (if true at all) must be known 
to the antipodes. However, let us have the secret. "The 
t pi d Pope, " is, that some time in the leign of 
Ll arl h S cond — when I won't be positive, but I'm sure 
aft the Restoration — -three gentlemen wrote an 
gl t np n y pamphlet " " Good ' And what were the 
g ntl m u, m ? On was Edm d Waller, the poet ; 

nw MGdIih Ith tl was Lord Dorset." 

Tl la t ty f t th y say M Pope, produced a 
m tajn p ght p and th m nntain produced 

u Oh 1 t w J t th tl er way. They 

[Id m se p ght p and this mouse 

produced m t in — vi th t t 1 E gl h Literature." 
day and night b t th la w d t ange ! The total 

English L terat — t th t ttl ly b t the tottle of the 
whole,^ hk k and tl m t f m reat amiral, that 

once slept — b 1 t ly ly h d in an eighteen- 

'The t re ow ( 11 m d m di ns) aasiened to tteir 

separata a th li gh 1 y w y to prevent doubts. 

For inatance, Roocoe s nutea, eicejrt that they aie always distinguished 
by kindness and gocd sense, are iudioated only by the absence of any 
distinguishiag s^uatnre. But in the enrly editions great carelessness 
prevailed as to this point, and sometimes, intentional dissimulation. 

^ A once iJopular caricature of Joseph Hume's pronunoiatioa of a 
favourite phrase o£ his. — 61. 
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penny pamplilet ! And wtat, now, might this pamplilct be 
about ? Was it about tte curing of bacon, or the sublimer 
art of sowing moonshine broadcast ? It was, saya Pope, if 
you mud know everything, a translation from the Ft«noh. 
And judiciously chosen ; for it was the worst (and snrely 
everybody must think it proper to keep back the best until 
the English had earned a right to such Imuries by showing 
a proper sense of their value), — the Kont it was, and by very 
much the worst, of all Comeille's dramas ; and its name was 
" Pompey." Pompey, was it ) And so, then, from Pompey's 
loins we, the whole army of English litterateurs, grubs and 
eagles, are lineally descended. So says Pope. So he must 
say, in obedience to his own line of argument. And, this 
being the case, one would be glad to have a look at Pompey. 
It is hard upon us literati, that are the children of Pompey, 
not to have a look at the author of our esistence. But our 
cliance of such a look is small indeed. For Pompey, you are 
to understand, reader, never advanced so far as to a second 
edition. That was a poor return on the part of England for 
Pompey's services. And my too sceptical mind at one time 
inclined to doubt even Pompey's jird edition ; which was 
wrong, and could have occurred only to a lover of paradoxes. 
For Warton (not Tom, but Joe) had actually seen Pompey, 
and records his opinion of him, which happened to be this, 
— that Pompey was "pitiful enough." These are Joe's own 
words. Still, I do not see that one witness establishes a fact 
of this magnitude. A shade of doubt^ therefore, continues to 
linger over Pompey's very existence ; and the upshot is that 
Pompey (not the great, but confessedly) the doubtful, eighteen- 
penny Pompey, but, in any case, Pompey " the Pitiful," is the 
great overriding and tutelary power under whose inspiration and 
inaugurating impulse our English Literature has blossomed 
and ripened, root, stem, and branch, through the life-struggles 
of five centuries, into its present colossal proportions. 

Here pause, reader, and look back upon the separate 
reticulations, so as if possible to connect them in this huge 
network of hideous extravagance ; where, as elsewhere, it 
happens that one villainy hides another, and tliat the mere 
depth of the umbrage spread by fraudulent mystifications 
is the very cause which conceals the extent of those mysti- 
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ficationa. Contemplated in a languid mood, or without 
original interest in the subject, that enormity of falsehood 
fails to strike which, under circumstances personally in- 
teresting, would seem absolutely incredible. Tlie outrage 
upon the intellect actually obscures and withdraws from 
notice the outr^e upon the facts. And, inYeisely, the 
affronts to historical accuracy obscure the affronts to good 
sense. Look steadily for a moment at the three points in 
the array of impeachments ; — 

1. In the Eed-rose invasion of France, Pope assumes, as 
a matter of notoriety, that the English invading force went 
from a land of semi-barbarism to a land of literature and 
refinement ; the simple fact being so conspicuously the other 
way that, whilst France had then no literature at all,i con- 
sequently could have nothing to give (there being no book 
extensively diffused in the France of that period except the 
De ImitatMne Ghnsti^, England, on the other hand, had so 
bright a jewel to offer that to this hour the whole of 
Christendom haa not matched it or approached it Even at 
present, in the case so often supposed, that a man were 
marooned, that is, confined (as regarded his residence) to one 
desert island, and marooned also as to books,— confined I 
mean (as regarded his reading) to one sole book,-— his choice 
(if he read English) would probably oscillate between Shak- 
spere and Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Now, the Canterbury 
T 1 h d b finished about thirty-five years before Agin- 

D Q ems here to ignore, or perhaps never to have 

ffl rd tte enocmouB bulk of tte Trouvire Litsmture of 

N Fran oth in verse and in prose, from the aleveutb 

ce ry rd not to spetik of the contemporary abundanoa of 

T ba L -er rein what is now Soutlieni France. — M. 

W h w robably not of Frencli origin. Thomas S,-Kempis, 

rs n have had the credit of it ; but the point is still 

ol Wh say that it was extensively diffused, naturally 1 

mea ar aa as possible betora the invention of printing. One 

g u ra ft Agincourt this invention was b^inuing to move ; 

hi h in two generaijons — the mnltiplication of the De 

on gards copies, and even as regards separate editions and 

rate ra , ran beyond all power of registration. It is one 

g h rs of the world ; and the reason I have formerly 

ed Vol. I, pp. 5-6, and Vol. V, pp. 409-410.— M.] 

Fr !a to the Courts of England and of Bnrgundy much 
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court ; BO exquisitely false even in this point is Pope's 
account. Against the nothing of beggarly F n was 
then to be set a work which in its class k n t b n all d 
and probably will not be rivalled, on ou plan t 

2. In this compatiaon of the France d E 1 nd 1 
eiiating, historically Pope betrays an gn n wl 1 
humiliating. He speaks of France aa if tha nan f u 
covered the same states and province tl at t n w "s. 
But take away from the France of this day the parts then 
possessed by Burgundy ; take away Alsace, and Lorraine, 
and Francke Comt^ ; take away the alien territories ad- 
jacent to Spain and Navarre ; take away Avignon, &o. ; 
take away the extensive duchy of Brittany, Ac ; and what 
remains of that which constituted the France of Pope's day 1 
But even that which did remain had no cohesion or unity as 
regarded any expanded sentiment of nationality, or the 
possibilities of a common literature. The moral anachronisms 
of Pope in this case are absolutely frightful, and the physical 
anachronisms of Pope also ; for the simple want of loads, by 
intercepting all peaceful and pleasurable intercourse, must 
have intercepted all growth of nationality, unless when a rare 
community of selfish interest happened to arise, as when the 
whole was threatened with conc[ue8t or with famine through 
foreign aggression upon a part. 

3. That particular section of the French Literature 
through which Pope pretends to think (for think he does 
not) that France absolutely created our own was the Drama. 
Eighteenpenny Pompey belongs to this section. Now, most 
unhappily, these two broad facts are emblazoned beyond all 
power of impudence to darken them. The fact is our 
English Drama was closing, or actually had closed, just 
about the time when the French was opening, Shakspere 
notoriously died in 1616, when Comeille^ was yet a child 
of ten, and the last of Shakspere's great contemporary 
dramatists died, according to my remembrance, in 1636 ; 
and in 1635, one year earlier, was first perforined the first 

' Hardi, it is Gcaroely necessary to mention ; aa be never became 
ajKHper even in France, and out of France was quite unlinown. He 
coincided in point of time, I believe, most nearly with Francis Beau- 
mont. [Alexander Hatdi, French Dramatist, about 1560-1630.— M.] 
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successful French tragedy (the "Medea" of Corneille). 
About Beven or eight years after that, the Puritana officially 
suppressed the English Drama hy supprepsing the theatres. 
At the opening of the Parliamentary war the elder (that is, 
the immortal) English Drama had finished its career. But 
Racine, the chief pillar of the French, did not begin until 
Cromwell was dead and gone and Charles II was restored. 
So here we have the .^opian fable of the lamb troubling 
the waters for tie wolf, who stood nearer confess^hg to the 
fountain of the stream ; or, in the Greek proverb, ano pofa- 
won. The other fact ia that, as no section whatever of the 
French Literature has ever availed to influence, or in tlie 
slightest degree to modify our own, it happens that the 
dramatic section in particular, which Pope insists on as tlie 
galvanizing force operating upon our fathers, has been in the 
most signal repulsion to our owe. All the other sections 
have been simply inert and neutral ; hut the drama has ever 
been in murderous antagonism to every principle and agency 
b 11 nn r and moves. '^ And, to make this 

t p ti th nd sense even more outrageous. Pope 

ha 1 n t th se f th effeminate critics, sometimes found 

am t 1 es, wh ecognise no special divinity in our 

ttn drama that w nld have been one great crime the more, 
but t w Id ha e be n ne inconsistency the less. For Pope 
hdbnm^ttl a liest editors of Shakspere ; he had 
w tten a m m bl p face to this edition. The edition, 
m w 1 kmg and, if the preface even was dis- 
fi i b n n to a feeble system of dramatic 
t m 1 t i-ally t as brilliant with the expression of 
a ^ n in nth asm to Shakspere, and a true sympathy 
w th h 1 SB 1 1 w 

4 1: t n th m j not be the worst. Even below this 

' Italian, SpatiiBli, and finally German poetry liave ia euccesflion 
exercised some slight influence, more or less, over our Englisli poetry. 
But I liave formerly endeavoured to show that it is something worse 
than a mi?ro historical blnnder,. — that, in fact, it involves a gross 
misconception and a confusion in the nnderstandii^, — to suppose that 
there ever has heen what has been called a French School in onr 
literature, naleas it is supposed that the unimpassioned nnderatanding, 
or tbe understanding speaking in a minor key of pasxion, is a French 
invention. [See ante, pp. 60-62.— M.] 
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deep pciliapB theie opens a lower deep. I submit that, when 
a man. is aslied for a specimen of the Aginconrt French 
literature, he cannot safely produce a specimen from a litera- 
ture 250 years younger without some risk of facing a writ 
de lunaiico inquirendo. Pompey the Pitiful (or if the reader 
is vexed at hearing him so called, let us call him, with Lord 
Biron in. "Love's Labour's Lost," "more than great, great 
Pompey, Pompey the Huge ") was not published, eveu in 
France, until about two centuries and a qnartei had elapsed 
from Agincourt. But, as respects England, eighteenpenny 
Pompey was not yet revealed ; the fulness of time for his 
(Mifltei" amongst us did not arrive until something like 260 
years had winged their flight from Agincourt And jet 
Pope's doctrine had been that, in the conquest of Prance, wo 
English first met with the Prometheus that introduced us to 
the knowledge of lire and intellectual arts. Is not this 
ghastly J Elsewhere, iadeed, Pope skulks away from hia 
own doctrine, and talks of "correctness" as the particular 
grace for which we were indebted to Prance. But this will 
not do. In hia own " Art of Criticism," about verse 715, he 
describes "us brave Britona" as incorrigibly rebellious in 
that particular. We liave no correctness, it seems, nor ever 
tad ; and therefore, except upon Sir Eichard Blackmore'a 
principle of stealing a suit of clothes "from a naked Pict," it 
is hard to see how we need to thank France for that which, 
as to us, has no existence. Then, again. Pope acfiuiesced at 
other times in an opinion of his early friends that not Pom- 
pey, but himself, was the predestined patriarch of " correct- 
ness." Walsh, who was a suhlinie old blockhead, suggested 
to Pope that "correctness" was the only tight-rope upon 
■wiiich a fresh literary performer in England conld henceforth 
dance with any advantage of novelty ; all other tight-ropea 
and slack-ropes of every description having been preoccupied 
by older funambulists. Both Walsh and Pope forgot even 
once to ask themselves what it was that they meant by 
"correctness"; an idea that, in its application to France, 
Akenside afterwards sternly ridiculed. Neither of the two 
lUerati stopped to consider whether it was correctness in 
thought, or metrical correctness, or correctness in syntax and 
idiom ; as to all of which, in comparison with other poets. 
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Pope is conspicuously deficient. But no matter what tliey 
meant, ot if they meant nothing at all. Unmeaning, or in any 
caee inconsistent, as this tall about " correctness " may be, 
we cannot allow Pope so to escape from his own hyperbolical 
absurdities. It was not by a little pruning or weeding that 
France, according to his original proposition, had bettered 
our native literature : it was by a genial incubation, by acts 
of vital creation. She upon our crab-tree cudgel of Agin- 
court had engrafted her own peaches and apricote ; our 
sterile thorn France had inoculated with roses. English 
Literature was the Eve that, in the shape of a rib, had been 
absttaeted from the side of the slumbering Pompey — of 
unconscious Pompey the Huge. And all at the small charge 
of eighteenpence ! heavens, to think of that ! By any 
posaibihty that the cost, the total " damage," of our English 
Literature should have been eighteenpence ! that a shiUing 
should be actually coming to us out of half-a-orown ! 

" Tantii! molis erat Koijiauam coudere gentem." 
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Thb Paper on Lord Carlisle's Pope Lecture, — which lecture, 
I believe, was read before an audience of working men, — ■ 
met with tbe angular fortune of au aggressive and ang(y 
notice : this notice came from an anonymouB writer using 
tbe signature of Peregrine} As the points sdected for aaBault 
were not matters of opinion, but of massy, immoveable 
facts, I found it difficult to understand how any critic, who 
should hold it among his duties to read previously all that 
he attacked and all that he defended, could have found hia 
road open to this movement. At the moment of publica- 
tion, I caught but a gleam of the writer's drift ; and, 
according to my standing rule, I adjourn all notice of criti- 
cisms, sound or not sound, until some day or some month of 
leisure, with sufficient opportunities for research, may allow 
me to do the fullest justice to my opponent Of such con- 
troversies lurking in arrear I have now one or two maturing 
for trial at a convenient time ; and I have only to hope that 
the plaintiff ox defendant in error may persist in living until 
my answer can reach him. Some of these, I think, have 

' What ia here printed propetly RS a " Poetseript " appealed as a 
" Preface " in 1859 to the volume of De Quincej's Collected Writings 
(vol liii), which contained his paper on Lord (iriisla on Pope. — M. 

' The notice appeared in Tail's Maga^ne for August 1851, the 
month aft*r the paper of De Quincey's which is reviewed had been 
concluded in the same magazine. It was entitled "Lord Carlisle, 
Pope, and Mr, De Quinoey ; By Peregrine," hut was dated 
"Temple, April 20, 1851," as if written immediately after "Pere- 
grine" had read the first portion of the paper in Tail of that 
month, — M. 
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waitel alie'wl'^ for twentyflie or thirty yeir^ Perpgime ib 
tlieiefore m luii tliia monimg, win.e hn nill within three 
inmiates have hu answer, for which ho cannot possibly have 
wilted more than a trifle hevond nine years for mj own 
aiticle, fouB et ongo of the whole feud, was hrst publiahe* (I 
understand) in 18B0 

The tWJ '^ chai^, which my > rief paper aOeged against 
Pope, as grievous iinpeai.hnients of all preti.nsion to honour 
ind ( eracity, were founded, — 

1 On his uaprinciplid attempt to »ea^e out of the clos 
ing life and out of the death of an. illustnous i-onttmporaty - 
% ridiculous romance that goes astra} upon e\ery feature 
which legards truth, or lustice to the memory of the deid 

2 Ua his puenle attempt to father ujon thi English 
Literature an origin which it is needless to call non historic 
or fabulous, if eiamined as a pretended fact, since even as a 
dream it could find no proper place except amon^'st fair^ tales. 

The object of Pope wa^, if it may be allowed to borrow 
a modem slang phrase from the street, to "take a rise" out 
of the Duke as a derelict abandoned to moralists, — this 
order of Poets, Lord Byron's pretended leaders among poets, 
having (it seems) a plenary dispensation from any restraints 
of truth. Pope's idea was that,— if he could be winked at 

1 "Tim ctarges " :— No doubt, as occasions opened upon ma, 
other charges wtmld be incidentally noticed : but the two here Eingled 
ont, — viz. that connected with the Duke of Buckingham, and that 
connected with the Literature of England,— were thosa two without 
■which the others wonld not have been held as calling for any special 



' CoiUeiaplirarl/ ; — The last Villiers of that house might be fairly 
considered aneh in relation to Pope. He died in tliat memorable year 
(1688)wiiic!i witnessed the birth of Pope. But the impression which 
tbia ViUicrs had produced amongst the caen of his own age, hy the 
splendour of his natural endowment^ both intellectual and physical, 
was too deep to have faded away suddenly. And it should he remem- 
hered that, if the Duke in particular had been reputed to have abased 
enormous advantages (though most of this rests upon hearsay and 
gossiping exaggerations), both he and his brother Lord Francis 
Villiers had made at one period large sacrifices at the command of 
that duty to the throne which they had been trained to think para- 
mount among all public duties. Lord Francis, even when a boy of 
eighteen, had prodigally surrendered his lite on the field of battle 
rather than give up his sword to one whom, he regarded as a traitor. 
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' In order to direct into a proper channel the iMquiry as to the 
Duke of Buckingham's pretended pauperism, I referred to the Fairfax 
Papers, just than published : which reference Peragrine strangely 
misconstrned as pointing to two little Tolumea, one of which was a 
record of the Duke's life by a cadet of the Fairfax family, the other 
beii^ a little series of personal xnemoiiuida drawn up by Lord Fairfax 
himself, viz. by the last (or better to distiognisb him) the historical 
Lord Fairfax, who commanded in chief at the decisive battle of 
Naseby in Northamptonshire, fought on some day a little before mid- 
summer of the year 1645. Tlie object of this little memorial is alto- 
gether misstated by Hartley Coleridge in his Worthies itf Torkakire. 
He supposes the stem old Parliamentary general to have lieen trying 
bis hand at a specimen of auttMographg, — which word certainly 
never entered an Ei^lish ear until at least 160 years after Pabfax and 
Naseby. The real object of the 1 ttl ra 1 ( pp I t p 

terity}was this: — Lord Fairfax, t i^ly h f Id was 

Presbyterian, and a Presbyterian urr und Ibjgrtldgffirs 
far abler, more sagacious, and a th and tun m g t tl 

himself, — Cromwell, Ireton, Ac, — wh w re P byt b t 

virulent haters of Presbyterians, bgt Idpdtslton 
to Naseby, this religious schism hlldt Srtp tl Its 
but every year the schism was pi gh g deep t th m t 

of political affairs ; every year the sunplc-mmded and upnght Fairfax 
found it more difficult to trim the balauce between his conscience and 
the requisitions of his mihtary allies. He drew up this plain little 
statement, therefore, as a brief key to the whole series of his acta 
whilst standi)^ under this eosfiict of influences. And, at last, whea 
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the freedom of tlie pen with regard to persons having the 
rank and priyileges of the dead ; viz. the maxim of Be 
mortuis nil nisi ftonum. This adage, in the proceea of experi- 
ence, waa found entirely at war with the mere neoesaitiea of 
history, of hiography, ajid, ahove all, the necessities of 
human, sincerity in acts of daily intercourse. The call for a 
revisal of this erring maxim heeame loud and peremptory ; 
and people fancied that at length they had reached the 
central truth when the maxim assumed the new and more 
humhle form of De mortuis nil nisi mrum. But very soon 
this form also was ahandoned ; for, if the right to insist 
upon truth in all comments upon themselves were made 
special to the dead, then what became of us — tliat extensive 
class of men that had not the advantage of being dead J 
Logically it was idle to speak of truth as a right even of the 
living, if hy this hlw variety of the mixim, ml nisi verum, 
you had sharply limited the nght to those who were m the 

it was resolsed to send a ntilitaiy expedition against Scotland, Lord 
Fairfux ciune to a resolution tliat Ije bad now reai.bed tha ultimate 
limit ot hia passive acquiescencea Fight against tlie baits, whom La 
regarded as his brotliero under religious tits, he would not This 
refusal on the part of Fairfax necessarily opened the way for the first 
time to Cromwell as an ah'olnte antocrat Cromwell was appointed 
to the supreme command thus laid open , and at the dectsii e battle 
of Dunbar Cromwell it was that presided But what connexion, the 
impatient reader asks, exists between the house of Villiers and the 
more ancient house of Fairfax t Simply this, ttiat the sole daughter, 
indeed the sole ihdd, of the Naseby Lord Faicfar, many years sub- 
sequently, was united in maniage to Villiers, the last Dnke of Buck- 
ingham, and the particular otyect of Pope's &lsifications.' Now, it is 
b that the Duchess, with her large settlements, rights of jointure, 

& must be directly or indirectly interested in the true condition aad 
distr b tion of the vast Villiers estates. Consequently the most 
n t 1 nenue throngh which access to information upon this point 
11 h pefuUy be sought was Tke Fairfax Papers, wMch happened 
y seas nahly about that period to he published. I, for tay part, 
be g further Interested in the inquiry than as regaded the pre- 
t ded p uperism of the Ihike, was satisfied with a brief extract made 
I y &i d, bearii^ on this single point. And this was sufficient, since 
it left no openhig for doubt upon the eitravagant fictions of Pope. 
But be who may be interested in any further prosecution ot the 
inquiry will now understand what are not the books referred to as 
authorities, and what (so far as I know) really are. 
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grave. Nevertheless, no difficulty in harmonizing the pre 
tensions of the dead and the living ever was allowed to im 
settle the old faith that a peculiar tenderness ot reverence 
and forhearance is due to those who lie helplessly at our feet, 
and can look for either truth or justice simply to the 
humanized condition of our nohler sensihilitiei 

The brutal and unprincipled outrage ot Pope upon, the 
slumbering Villiers, — in which all the sutcess that couM ha\e 
been anticipated lay in the dri^ng into broad daylight of 
a poor fellow - creature's imputed feailties, forcing them 
upwards "from their dread abode," and from that awful 
twilight of sad reminiscences to the foul theatrical glare of 
pantomimic exhibition,- — must in any case have failed by its 
eicese ; and by miscalculation of times and seasons it failed 
even more than was probable. "When the verses were 
published and dispersed over England, it was found that 
the age which owned an interest in the Duke of Buckingham 
had passed away ; the acq^uaintances, friends or foes, whose 
faces would have 

"Kiniiled, like a fire new-atirred," 
at the sound of the magical name Villiers, had by this time 
ranged on the scale of years all the way upward from 100 
to 150. At the time when this particular series of verses 
first began to win a school popularity amongst the young 
ladies of England (viz. from 1775 or thereabouts to the 
French Bcvolution) the name of the Buckingham family 
was becoming a distant and feeble echo for the ear of Eng- 
land, From Villiers, the Buckingham peerage in a new line 
was transmigratir^ to the Grenvilles. Had Pope's little 
personal Idyll therefore, when varnished and framed, been 
less revoltingly extravagant than it was, still the interest of 
satire had already faded from features alike and colours. 
To the multitude, the case read but as a variety of Tke 
Prodigal Son. Pope saddened over his own defeated malice. 
Villiers being at last a mere eliadowy name, the man, his 
character and his history were alike ciphers for the public 
ear ; locus standi there no longer was for satiric passion. 
Pope's malice, in fact, had by mere lapse of time confounded 
itself. For all its expected efiecla the malice was estinct. 
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But the malicious purpose and plan still survive under the 
attesting record of Pope's own sign and seaL 

Peregrmi meantime views Pope aa exercising none but the 
most notorious and admitted rights in dealing with Bucking- 
ham, oi with any other deceased man, after any iaahion 
suggested by his own malice, or by the clamorous call for 
impressive effects. But this doctrine is less singular than 
the ai^ument by which he sapporta it He contends that 
the right of a poet to disfigure and dishonour the memory of 
a deceased contemporary by groundless libels and lampoons 
is of the same nature, and is held hy the same tenure, as the 
right of a Fabulist to introduce brutes, or even inanimate 
objects, in the act of conversing and reasoning with each 
other ; and that I, in denying most indignantly the alleged 
privilege of the libeller to intrude upon the sanctity of the 
grave by the foul scandals and falsehoods of private enmity, 
am precisely adopting the old crotchet of Rousseau on the 
danger of sufferii^ children to read such fables. It is 
natural that Peregrine should recall Cowper's plajful lines 
upon this occasion, 

" I shall not ask Jean Jacqaea Kousteau 
If birds confabulate or no,' 
since, in fact, Cowper it was through whom this caprice of 
Rousseau ever became known in England , tor m the unven- 
iilated pages of its originator it would have luikcd undis- 
turbed down to this hour of June 1859. But it marks the 
excessive carelessness and inattention of Peregrine (faults that 
tell powerfully for mischief in cases like the present) that he 
goes on to ijuote some further lines from the same poet, 
which suddenly betray a kind of ignorance such aa can be 
explained only out of Cowper's morbid timidity and the 
feminine horror with which he shrank from the coarse or 
the violent in his intercourse with men. The lines, as I 
now remember them, are these — 

"Eat even a child that knows no better 
Tlian to interpret by the lelier 
A. story of a Cock and Bull 
Must have ft moat uncommon skull." 

These lines are forced by the mere logic of their position, 
which is that of reply to Rousseau, into a meanii^ entirely 
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at war with then notnrtou^ \eititunilar acceptation. "A 
atorj of a Goek and Bull ' does not mean in. England, as 
Cowper imagines, a atory in which a coek audihly lyiniereea 
with a respondent hull, but ha^ come conventionally to he 
iinder^tOQi] 33 a etoiy ot which no man can mike head or 
till, and fiom whuh no rational diift or puipo-* can be 
disentangled ^ 

But all else which 1 had arraigned in Prpe, aa wanting in 
fiuth and jjood sense, faded into a bagatelle by the side uf 
the fables which he hid propounded as i leisonible hypnthe 
Bia on the ongm of oui Enj^liah Literature Pope, who never 
at any period of his life had a vestige of patriotism, would 
have aacrificed withont compunction all possible trophies, 
intellectual or martialj of our national grandeur. He was 
never indisposed for such a service. But what gave him a 
sudden and decisive impulee in that direction was the par- 

' One must suppose that originally tlie eternal fend Ijetween 
France and Ei^land had formed the hmis of the case ; since the two 
dnmatis personix, one old otstinate friend Bull on the ono side, and 
Chanticleer on the other — so hrisk, so full of quarrel, of pugnacity, 
and of gallantry to hia obsequioua hareiR — could not have been se- 
lectad na representatiyes of the alternate national interests withont a 
distinct consciousness of the two natloaal arenas concecued in this 
symbotization. Bull, as a symbol, is not so classically rooted aa the 
Cock. For it eaimot be traced ligher than Swift, Ac, and was never 
odopted or owned by the English people ; so that it is a case of 
insufferable impertinence in Mr. Eossutji to speak of ua under such 
a mere casual and unauthorised nickname. [Eeters probably to some 
speech of the Hui^arian ei-Governor Kossuth in England after his 
arrival there as a refugee in 1851, or in the course of his visit 
to Amsrioa early in 1852.— M.] But the Cock, ffaZiiu Qalli- 
naixus, has always been the spnbol chosen and consecrated by 
the Frauco'Gnllio people as their true adequate heraldic cognizance. 
An Englishman pausss in wonder. For undoubtedly tie Cock em- 
bodies some favourable features of the French character and the 
French demeanour, but (as a keener spirit of discrimination would 
suggest) viewed under an angle of mockery and e;taggeration. The 
bluster, the arrogance, the tendency to gaaoonade, are all there ; there 
.also is the Indomitable couiege ; fbr amongst all breathing creatures 
there is hardly one (unless lie bull-dog) more victorious over tlie 
passion of fear than the game cock. But still men generally would 
not velisU a mirror held up even to their noblest qualities if this were 
done uuder a concurrent attempt to throw cross lights of ridicule upon 
the total ensemlte of their characters. 
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ticular task in wliicli lie had just then engaged himself, He 
liad undertaken a poetic version o£ that Epistle to Augustus 
0«sai in wliioh Horace traces the relations, alternately 
martial ajid intellectna), that connected Greece and Rome. 
It waa a case of splendid retaliation. Borne, rude and uncul- 
tured, had led captive by her arms the polished race of 
Greeks. But immediately Greece had powerfully reacted 
upon her conqueror, and might be said in her tnm, by arts, 
by literature, and civilisation, to have conquered him. Such 
was the picture of Horace. Pope had undertakeii an adapta- 
tion to French and English circumstances of this Horatian 
epistle. He had pledged himself to reproduce in his transla- 
tion such a parallelism between England and France as 
should seem a mere echo to the case of ioBtant retaliation 
recorded by the Roman poet. France had undeniably been 
conquered by England i so far, all was waterproof; but, to 
complete the parallelism, it was necessary that France 
should, in some intellectual way, have effected a deep com- 
pensating reagency upon England, But what reagency ? 
Was it by fine arts, was it by mechanic arts, or how ) No ; 
it was {replies Pope) by literature. Pope does not explain 
whether the particular conquest of France which he starts 
from is that of Agincourt(1415), or that of Cr^ci and Poictiers, 
some two or three generations earlier. But the impossibility 
in which Pope has entangled himself is the same for either 
case. There was no literature for the English to carry off, 
so that France could not have retaliated in the way supposed ; 
and before the invention of printing, when literature, whether 
Provenfal, Aiagonese, Italian, Breton, &c., chiefiy embodied 
itself in music, no literature could offer a portable subject 
of transfer. But it is idle to waste a word on such a web 
of moonshine. France, having no literature for herself, 
could certainly give none to England. Of all this, when it 
was too late. Pope became painfully aware ; and, in his 
despair, he took the course of altogether shifting hia reader's 

The policy of Pope was to withdraw his reader's eye, as 
rapidly as possible, from the revolting paradox about Cr^ci 
or Agincourt. And this purpose was so far attained by the 
sudden shiftiDg of the ground from an era of French bar- 
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yon except Montaagne and Charron, as meditative writers 
much read by tlie more thoughtful among our men of the 
world, and Pascal, as a sort of pet with our religious ascetics, 
there never was any French author who established himself 
as even a limited favourite in England. Not one has achieved 
the lowest level of what caa. be called popularity amongst 
ouraelyes. If we except selections made by French teachers 
for mere purposes of convenience in relation to their pupils, 
I believe that no French classic has ever been reprinted in 
England. Students, therefore, of French Literature, aa any 
considerable body of literati, cannot at any time have existed 
among ns. And thus not only are we entitled to dismiss 
the falsifications of Pope ou this theme as unworthy of 
serious attention, but also — which cuts deeper — we are 
entitled to treat as an imbecile conceit the pretence that 
there ever was amongst us in any age what is called a ^rejicA 
Bckool in any one department of literature. 
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Foe tte last fifty years, or perhaps we may aay from tlia 
5 of tto present century, there has been o growing 
jnongst us in the German. Literature. This interest 
has followed a direction which upon the whole ciDuot he 
regarded as happy, having settled almost eiclu ly n th 
poets, — in whom, as a class, it may he boldly sa d th t tl 
originality and the strength of the German m d are n i 
revealed. For these we must look to the Pros A th rs^ 
who in general have neither written under the ust « nt f 
foreign models, nor sought to manifest their n n jat n 
from that constraint by the monstrous or the blank aflecta- 
tions of caprice. 

Prom the German prose-writers, therefore, of the classical 
rank, I purpose to present the English reader with a specimen 
or more ; in selecting which I shall guide myself by this 
law : that, on the one hand, any such specimen shall be 
fitted for a general, and not a merely German, interest ; and, 
on the other hand, that it shall express the characteristic 
power of the author. I begin with Lessing, as the restorer 
and modem father of the German Literature. 

Lessing was bom in January 1729, and died in February 
17SI. He may be said, therefore, to have begun his career 

^ Api)cared in Blackwood's Magtuine for Novamber 1826 and 
January 1827, and is the first recorded contribution by De Qoincej- 
1o that periodical. It was reprinted by De Quinoey iu 1859 
in vgI. liii of his Collective Edition. The introdactory sketch 
of JjBsaing geuerally, and the translation from Lessing's "Laocoon" 
with notes, formed originally ona long consecutive paper. The intro- 
ductory sketch is hero given by itself, — lie annotated translation from 
the " Laocoou" to follow separately.— M. 
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precisely at the middle of the last century. At tliis time 
the German Literature was sunk in nieannesa and barbarism. 
Leibnitz, who might have exalted the national mind, liad 
been dead little more than forty years : but he had no right 
to expect any peculiar influence over the German intellect, 
not having written at all in the German language ; and 
Wolf, who had, was too much of a merely scholastic writer, 
and had besides too little that was properly hia own, except 
his systematic method, to impress any deep sense of excel- 
lence, strictly national, upon the popular mind. Wanting 
all domestic models, and having no excitement from the 
events of that age, or the encouragement of the native 
princes, the German Literature had fallen into a state of 
pitiable torpor, and exhibited, in the hands of Ootteched and 
his followers, a base travesty of Parisian levity, from which 
all spirit had evaporated, and alloyed in its transfusion with 
the quintessence of German coaraenesB. Against the French 
influence some stand liad been made by Bodmer, but with 
little cfl'ect that could have reached a second generation 
The intention was praiseworthy i but there was in Bodmer 
and his immediate party a radical want of original power. 

Such was the inheritance to which Leasing succeeded. 
And, though it is difQcult in any great intellectual revolu- 
tion to measure the ratio of each individaal contribution, 
still there can he no hesitation in ascribing to Lessing person- 
ally by far the largest share in awakening the frozen activities 
of the German mtnd ; both because this effect followed so 
immediately in the wake of hia earliest exertions, and because 
the direction which he impiressed upon those exertions was 
a priori so well adapted to that effect. What he did was to 
apply philosophy — by which I would be understood to mean, 
in a large sense, the acience of grounds and principles — to 
literature and the fine arts ; an idea which expresses accu- 
rately what the Grecians meant by criticism. Leasing, who 
had in all things a Grecian eye, here also realised the Greeian 
ideal. He became the founder of criticism for Germany ; 
and by the very idea of criticism, under this extension of it, 
he secured the combined advantages of a popular and a 
scientific interest. The English reader will make a tolerably 
just estimate of Lessing's rank in Gerjnan Literature, if he 
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classes him, as to degree of influence, witli Dr. Johusoif. 
Leasing and Dr. Johneon. presided over the literatures of 
their eeveral countries precisely at the same period ; and it is 
a remarkable proof, hy the way, of the imperfect literary 
oi^niaation of Europe at that time that neither ever heard 
of the other. In the kind of their influence there was, how- 
ever, little resemblance between the two, as indeed there was 
little in common between them aa to the composition of their 
minds or their attainments, more than that both were well- 
built scholars, and both excelled in the application of a 
vigorous logic,^ — Lessiug to art. Dr. Johnison to the opiniona 
or prejudices of life, and both of them to Kterature. A more 
accurate parallel as to the Mud of his pretensions lies between 
Lessing and Lord Shaftesbury.^ Each had the same sensi- 
bility to the excellencies of art, and applied it especially to 
tlie autiijue, insomuch that he who reads Lord Shaftesbury's 
Judgment of Hercules might suppose himself to be reading 
the Laocoon of Lessing ; and not there only, but scattered 
over the works of Lord Shaftesbury, are many just views, or 
undeveloped glimpses of truth, on the principles of art. 
Both had a strong bias to religious scepticism ; which for 
Lessing, who fell upon times when a general ferment of 
opinions began to unsettle the human mind, and amongst a 
people who are always indnlgent to that sort of licence, had 
no bad consequence ; but which for Lord Shaftesbury, at 
home at least, has gradually had the effect of degrading him 
below the rank which he once held, and ought still to hold, 
in the literature of the country. Both were elegant writers, 
with a high standard of excellence in the art of composition, 
and careful that their own style should be wrought up to 
that ideal. In one point the parallel might be espected to 
fail. The age of Lord Shaftesbury was not the age of 
learning in his rank. Latin, as we know from Bishop 
Burnet and others, was then thought sufficient for the aristo- 
cracy of England ; but Lord Shaftesbury had been educated 
' It is a striking proof of lie ignorancs in which most of U3 were 
content to live rs regards the hislon/ of our very complei literatura 
that thurty years ago a most distinguished literary journal did soleninly 
confonud our great EngKsh Chancellor, that Wild Orson of a man 
[1621-1683— M.], with Shaftesbury, author of The ChariKtBrialict, 
his grandson [1671-1718— M,]. 
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in the house of his grandfather, the Chancellor, and had 
been taught both Greek and Latin hy a peculiar method, 
which gave him an unusual command of both literatures. 
Either this aBconiplishment, however, from the pleaaurahle 
sense of power which it gave, or else the original constitution 
of Lord Shaftesburj'B mind, had one unfortunate result for 
the comprehensiveness of hia taste, hy carrying it too exclu- 
sivBly to the classical models of antiquity. There exist 
passag in his writings which show that Milton, and even 
&h k pe ■e, by mere blank power of passion, or absolute 
we gl t f thought, had sometimes coerced and awed him into 
By p h) ; hut he revolted from the form, in which their 
a pt ns were clothed. No one had ever suggested in 
that d y that the modern or Christian poetry, and the poetry 
ot the antique, had each ita separate law and character. 
Either, tried by the standard of the other, of necessity 
appeared to be imperfect ; and, aa Lord Shaftesbury thought 
it a matter of course to try the modem by the ancient, he 
became unjust ^ in a puerile degree to the magnificent litera- 
ture of hie own country. He was in fact what in German 
is called einseitig, or one-sided, — right in one respect, but, 
from the limitation of hia view, wrong in every other. Here 
is a second ground of this noble author's present unpopularity; 
his own injustice to others has recoiled in the same shape 
upon himself. Far different in this respect from Lord 
Shaftesbury's, wiser and more comprehensive, was the taste 
of Leasing ; and here the parallel between them fails. Yet 
Lessing might have had some colour of reason for despising 
modem literature. That of his own country, at the time 
when he commenced his career, presented little but ruins 
from a forgotten age, and rubbish from his own ; and, as to 
the French, in that department of it which is made the 
national glory, Lessing hated it " with aa intolerant scorn " ; 
and " it was his great right to do so " ; for precisely in that 

' Precisely the same blunder was made by Wmkelmann with respect 
tD Virgil, and vas exposed (aa the reader will find at the beginning of 
tlie Laocoon) by Lessing. Tried b; the statue, the poem appeared to 
be wrong, ae the statue luight if tried by the poem ; but Lessing, by 
suggesting that poetry and soulptore might have their several laws 
and principles, has exposed the fallacy and justified Virgil. 
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department it raised itself into liostility witli all other 
modern literature, and intfl preaumptuons ri\alry with the 
Grecian ; and these were pretensions of ivhich nobody knew 
the hollowness^ bo entirely as Lessing But, with all this 
undeniable food for hia cynical humoui, — a humour by the 
way which he had in common with Lord Shafte'iliury, — 
Lessing was too noble hinwelf to refuse his eympathy to the 
really noble, in whatsoever form embodied. His acquaint- 
ance with the European literature was extensive ; and this 
had taught hiin that, whilst one literature (as the French) 
might, under a poor outside mimicry of the antique, conceal 
the deadliest hostility to its vital purposes, another (as the 
English) might virtually coincide with it in the supreme 
principles of nature to which both appeal, though pursuing 
its common end under a different law of art. The English 
and the Grecian theatre differ as species and epeoies in 
nature ; the French and the Grecian as a true and a monstrous 
birth in the same species. 

From this mention of the English theatre it will be in- 
ferred that Lessing had paid some attention to our literature. 
He had; nor was there anything valuable in European 
literature to which he had not. In fact his reading was too 
extensive ; since in some degree, aa he himself complains in 
one of bis letters, it had hurt the spring and elasticity of his 
thoughts. Frederick Schlegel, in the introduction which be 
has prefixed to a little selection, in three volumes, from the 
works of Lessing {Lemngs Gml am seinm Schriften) on this 
subject, gives us a slight sketch of his studies, which, as it 
iUiwtrates one or two other particulars insisted on in the 
comparison between him and Lord Shaftesbury, I will here 
extract 

" Through all the periods of Lessing's life, we have occa- 
" sion to notice in bim the spirit of a Polyhistor, and a lively 
" curiosity about everything possessing, in the remotest way, 
" any relation to literature, though it were but in that class 
" of subjects which are interesting to the r^ilar literator or 

^ On this subject see the DTamatargie of Lessing, occasional glances 
, in the Laocoon, &c. The hostility of the French theatre to the 
' English and Spanish was obvious ; but Lessing was the first that 
detected its virtual hostility to the Grecian. 
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" blacklelter bibliomane simply because they once have been 
" interesting. We notice also with pleasure the traces which 
" are now and then apparent of the peculiar and anxious 
" attention which he paid to tlie German language, and an 
" intimacy with its ancient monumenta which, even now is 
" rare, and in those days was mucli rarer. At an early stage 
" of his career he had written a large commentary on the 
" Heldenbuck, which, it is greatly to be lamented, has been 
" lost ( and later in life, and under the pressure of very 
" different engagements, the epic romances of the Saint Graal 
" and of the Sound Taik furnished him with favourite sul>- 
" jects ot research. In short, the mind of Lessing was not 
" cribbed and cabined within the narrow sphere of others 
" amongst the learned, who are critics only in Latin and 
" Greek, but in every other literature wholly at a loss. 
" Lessing, on the contrary, handled every subject in a critical 
" spirit^ — philosophy and theolc^y not lesi than poetry and 
" antiquities. Classical themes he treated with the popular 
" grace and elegance which are usually restricted to diseus- 
" sions about the modem literature ; and that again he 
" examined with a rigour and precision which formerly were 
" deemed unnecessary, except in the investigation of the 
" antique. He studied, as I have said, the old domestic 
" literature, and yet was sufficiently acquainted with the 
" foreign literature of later growth — the English, for in- 
" stance, up to the period of the French School,^ and next to 
" that the Italian and Spanish — to point out the path accu- 
" rately into which a student should strike, and to direct the 
" choice of his studies. Comprehensive, however, aa was the 
" raj^e of his research, the criticism which he built upon it 
" is thoroughly popukr in its style, and universally applic- 
" able. When a philologist of prodigious compass, like Sir 
" William Jones, pursues the web of languages through the 
" chain of their affinities up to their origin ; when a Wolf 
" (Schlegel means Wolf the commentator on Homer, &c.), 
" through the labyrinth of prejudice, doubt, and miscon- 
" struction of facts obscured or overchai^ed, and the dis- 

'- The Ftenck School (meaning an Anglo-French Scliool in England, 
which is a pure childish chimera). [See ante, pp. 60-62, aad pp. 96- 
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" guises or absolute falsifications of time, dears Lis road to 
" the source and true genesis of Grecian art in its oldest 
" monuments ; in the nature of things it is impossible that 
" more than a few can. take part in such investigations. Nor 
" ia it necessary there should. Enough if every age produce 
" two or three critics of this esoteric class, with hereaiid there 
" a reader to understand them. But the more popular 
" spirit of Lessing's criticism finds its proper field within the 
" circle of the universally intelligible; a spirit of investiga- 
" tion BO free and liberal, everywhere struj^ling after just 
" ideas of art, everywhere rigorous and nneomproinising, yet 
" at the same time so ductile and quick in sympathy, ought 
" to be diffused over the whole surface of literature ; for 
" literature presents nothing so great, nor anything so appa- 
" rently trivial, to which it is not applicable. 

" For Germany, above all, this were devoutly to be wished. 
" We are a learned people — that praise is denied us by no- 
" body ; and, if we neglect to lay a foundation for our 
" literature — a literature as yet bnt in eipeclancy and rever- 
" sion — by the substratum of a learned spirit of criticism on 
" the model of Lesaing's, it will not be long, I fear, before 
" we shall lose the small stock of what is excellent that we 
" have hitherto accumulated." 

I have fixed upon the Laocoon, as the best fitted for my 
purpose of any specimen that could have been chosen from 
the voluminous works of Leasing. It is perhaps the most 
characteristic of his mind ; and it has this advantage for the 
general reader,— that, whilst the subject is one of popular 
interest, no great demand is made upon him for continuous 
attention, — every section, though connected with the rest, 
being tolerably complete in itself, and separately intelligible. 
By the quality also of its arguments, and of the principles 
unfolded, the Laocoon is sufficiently fitted for popularity ; 
for, whilst they are all strikingly acute, they presume no 
previous knowledge in the reader of the kind which he is 
there seeking. In the works of Lessing, as a whole, there is 
t one defect which has often been complained of, viz, that his 
philosophy is fragmentary, too much restrained to particular 
applications, and incapable of combination or perfect 
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synthesis ; another feature, hy the way, in Lessing which 
connects Lim with Loiii ShafMshury ; for his philosophy also 
is scattered and disjointed, delivered hy fits and starts, and 
with many a vast hiatus. Both of them, in fact, hod a lean- 
ing to a sceptical (that is, a native) philosophy, rather than 
a positive philosophy of construction. Meantime, this parti- 
cular defect is less felt ia the Laoeoon than elsewhere ( and 
for this reason Schlegel has remarked (or rather Kant, for it 
is his remark originally) that merely to clear up the bound- 
aries of the different species, which might seem a negative ' 
sevvioe, yields the greatest positive uses for the development 
of each species in its whole individualities. Now, this is done 
in the Laoeoon ; and it will he shown in the notes that some 
errors which have arisen in England would at once have heen 
foiestalled by the principles of this essay. 
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An Essay on Ihe Fine Arts and tlwir Limits. From ilie 
German of Lessiw). With Notes by tfie IVanalalor. 

Section I 

What is the most prominent characteristic of the Grecian 
masterpiecee in psiiiiting and in acnlptnTe 1 

It will he found, according to Winkelmatm, in majestic 
composure of attitude and expression. "As the ocean," 
says he, " in its lower strata remains for ever at rest, let its 

' As has been eiplained, ante, p. 159, footnote, this annotated trans- 
lation him Lessing's treatise appeared originally us a sobstantive pari, 
and much the larger part, of Da Qaincey's paper on Leasing generally in 
Blaehuood tot Novemtiec 1826 and January 1827. In vol. liii of De 
Quincey's CoUectiveEditionitviaa reprinted, as here, inmiediatety after 
the precedmg introductory article on LesBJug himself. — The Laocoon, one 
of the moat celebrated of Lessing'a writings, was first published in Ger- 
many in 1766, with the title "Laocooa: Oder, Mer die Orensen, der 
Malerei vmi Foesie " {" Laocoon : or, On the Limits of Painting and 
Poetry"). The s^nifioance oltlie title will be heat explained by the 
following summary by Dr. Leonbard Sohmitz, in Smitli'a Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Mythology and Biography, of the story of the 
Trojan hero and priest Laocoon in the post-Homeric legends : — " As 
" tbe Greeks were unable to take Troy by force, they pretended to 
" sail home, leaving behind the wooden horse. While the Trojans 
" were assembled around the horse, deliberating whether they should 
' ' draw it into the city or destroy it, Laocoon hastened to them from 
" the city, and loudly cautioned them against the danger whicli it 
' ' might brii^ upon them. While saying this, he thrust hla lance 
" inta tha side of the horse. The Trojans, however, resolved to draw 
" it mto the city, and ryoicad at the peace which they thoi^ht they 
" bad gained at last, with sacriBces and feasting. In the meantime 
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" surface beaaSo a, nhpsan 

" the flgurea of th G ek d h u term n 

" passion, indica es n tranq y h 

" tranquillity is liaJ wed rth Ti h L 

" Sinon, who had tak w ro g be re 

" Trojana ; and by h ng rea tn 

" suspition from hun od se. Wh d 

" finiahad his speech, and Laoraon was prepanng to saerifiLe a bull to 
" Poseidoii, suddenly two fearful Mqifnts were seen swimming to- 
" wards the Trojan coast from Tenedos. ITiey rushed towards 
" Laocoon, who, while all the people took to flight, rotnainad with his 
" two sons standing by the altar of the god. The serpents first en- 
" twined the two Iwys, and then the father, who went to the assist- 
" ance of his children ; and all three were killed. Tha serpents then 
" hastened to the Acropolis of Troy, and disappeared behind tlie 
" shield of Tritonis. . . . The sablime story of the death of Laoooon 
" was a fine subject far epic and lyric as well as tragic poets, and was 
' ' therefore ftequently treated by ancient poets, sueh as Bacohylides, 
"Sophocles, Euphorion, Lysiraachus, the pseudo-Peisander, Virgil, 
" Pekonius. Qnintus Smymceus, and others. Bat Laocoon is equally 
" celebrated in the history of ancient art as in that of ancient poetry ; 
" and a magnificent statuary group representing the father with his 
" two sons entwined by tlie two serpents is still extant. It was 
" discovered in 1506, in the time of Pope Julias 11, at Rome, in the 
" Settc Sale, on the side of the fisquUine hill ; and the Pope, who 
" knew how to appreciate its value, purchased it from the proprietor 
" of the ground where It was found for an annual pension, which he 
' ' granted la him and his family. This group excited the greatest 
" admiration from the moment it was discovered, and may be seen at 
" Rome in the Vatican. OroaA casts of it exist in all the mnseums of 
" Europe. Pliny, who calls it the masterpiece of all art, says that it 
" adorned the palace of the Emperor Titue, and that it is the work of 
" the Rhodian artists Ageaander, Poiydorus, and Athenodorus. He 
" further states that the whole group consists of one block of marble ; 
' ' but a more accurate observation shows that it consiats ot five pieces. " 
— Along with this famous representation, in a masterpiece of ancient 
scnlpture, of the dying agonies of Laocoon and his young eons in the coils 
of the two serpents, — a representation pretty familiar by woodcuts even 
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subject, by the poet's diverse art, in Virgil's 
Second ^neid. The supposed narrator is jEneas ; and this is the 
passa^ in Dryden's version : — 

" Laocoon, Neptune's priest by lot tliat year, 
With solemn pomp then sacrificed a steer ; 
When, dreadful to behold I tkim sea we spied 
Two serpents, ranked abreast, the seas divide, 
And smoothly sweep along the swelling Ude. 
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" tliough in extremitiea of suffering. Ami not merely in the 
" face. Every muscle is instinct with anguish ; torture is 
" made palpable to the spectator in tlie dire ooatraettons 
" helow the hust ; yet this suffering does not express itself 
" by any frenzy ia the countenance, or distraction in the 
" attitude. No hideous shriek is uttered, as in the poet o 
" Laocoon of Virgil ; the opening of the mouth is not e o ^h 
" to allow of this, nor in fact of any lender voice as Sa !okt 
" notices, than, the stifled sigh of anguish. Thro\ gl the 
" whole structure of the figure hodily pain and gnnde r of 
" soul are distributed in ec[ual measure, and are Talanced 
" into a noble antagonism with each, other. Laotoon suffers, 
" but he suffers like the PhilocEetes of Sophocles. His misery 
" pierces oui hearts ; but the presiding sentiment after all is 

Their flowing oreats above the wares they show, 

Their bellies seem to burn the seas below ; 

Their speckled tails advanca to steer their course, 

And on the soundins shore the flying billows force. 

And now tba strand, and now the plain, they held ; 

Their ardent eyes with bloody streaks were filled ; 

Their nimble tongues they brandiahed as tliay tame. 

And licked their hissing jaws that sputtered Hime. 

We fled amazed : their destined way they take, 

And to Laocoon and bis children make ; 

And first around the tender boya they wind, 

Then with their sharpened fangs their limbs ami bodies grind. 

The wretched father, running to their aid 

With pious haste but nMn, they next invade : 

Twlcfl round his waist their wiinling volnmes rolled, 

And twice about his gasping throat they fold ; 

The priest thus doubly choked, their crests divide, 

And, toweriugo'er bis bead, in triumph ride. 

With both his hands be labours at the knots ; 

His holy fillets the blue venom blots : 

His loarhig fills the flitting air around ; 

Thus, when an oi receives a glancing wound, 

He breaks the bands, the fiital altar flies. 

And with loud bellowings breaks the yielding skies. 

Their tasks performed, the serpents quit their pre}'. 

And to tho tower of Pallas make their way : 

Couched at ber feet thay lie, protected there 

By her large buckler and protended spear." 
Leadug, taking for his main text these two representations of tiie same 
subject, one in classicftl statuary and the other in claBsicol poetry, but 
ranging about for other Illustrations of ancient art of all ktnds, made 
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" o wish that we could support the situation of so miserable 
" a heing with the fortitude of so noble a one." 

This remark of Winkelmann'3, na to the fundamental 
part of it, — that the suffering doea not impress itself on the 
face of Laoooon with that frantic agitation which might have 
been looked for from its violence, — ia perfectly just. And it 
is indisputable that in this very point, in which a half-judge 
would pronounce the artist to have fdlen below nature, and 
to have missed the true pathos of bodily pain, lies in fact the 
triumph of his wisdom. Thus far I assent ; and it is simply 
as to the grounds which Winkelmann assigns for this wisdom 
of the artist, and as to the universality of the rule which he 
woidd derive from these grounds, that I venture to disagree 
With him Undoubtedly I waa sta^ered at first by the 
oblif[ue censure of Virgil, and by the comparison with 
Philoctetes From this point I will start, and will deliver 
my thoughts in the order of their actual development,'^ 

it tiis purpose of his treatise to investigate and explnin the principles 
of art generally, and in especial the essential dilferencea between 
poetry on the one band and painting and sculpture on the other, 
and hetween painting and scnlpture compared by themselves. The 
treatise was, and ia, one of superlative excellence, proponnciing deeper 
and more acute masims in the theory of poetry and in art criticism 
generally than had ever been advanced tefore ; and De Quincey's 
translation from it for Blackioood la 1826-27, — apparently the first 
adequate presentation of its doctrines in English, — was nothing less 
than a public servica. It is, however, not a Translation 5/" the Treatise, 
but only a Translation from the Treatise, indudii^ bnt thirteen 
sections of the total twenty-nine of the original, and rendering even 
these in a certain free fashion of De Quincey's own. There have been 
four complete translations of the Treatise since, — one by Mr, Ross ia 
1886, another by Mr, Beasley in 1859, a third (American) by Miss 
Fotheringham in 1874, and the fourth and last and most perfectly 
equipped, also in 1874, by the Eight Hon. Sir Robert Phillimore, 
D.C-ll In this last due reference is made to "Mr. de Quincey's 
eloquent paraphrase of a part of the Laocoon," and considerable use is 
made of Da Qnincay's ' ' notes," with respectful recognition of their 
or%inality and value. — M. 

^ Wincltelm.inn (1717-1768) was Lessing's most celebrated prede- 
ceEBor among the Germans as a writer on Ancient Art ; and the work 
to which Leasing refers waa Wlnckelmanu's essay " On the Imitation 
of the Greoka in Painting and Statuary," published at Leipeio in 1756. 
Tlie "Sadolet" whom Wincketmaira cites in tlie passage quoted by 
Leasing was an Italian cardinal and writer (1477-1547). — M. . 
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Section II 



" Laocoon suffers ; but he suffers like the Philoctefes of 
Sophocles." And how is that ) Strange tliat the cliaracter 
of Ilia suffering should have impressed us so differently. 
The coraplaiiifs, outcries, and savage esecrations with which 
the torments of Philoctetes had filled the camp and disturbed 
the sanctity of the sacrifices, rang with no less hideous 
clamour through the desert island ; and these, iudeed, it was 
that had banished him to that solitude. Dread accents of 
rage, of anguish, of despair ! which the Athenian theatre 
re-echoed iu the mimic representation of the poet. It has 
been remarked that the third act of this drama is shoi-ter 
than the rest. And why 1 Because, say the critics, little 
stress was laid by the ancients upon the equalisation of the 
acts. This I admit; but I should prefer any other instance 
in support of it to the one before us. For the truth is that 
the interrupted expressions of pain in this act of the Philoc- 
tetes, the abrupt ejaculation of d, a, il, /ioi, iioi, drarat, &c., 
with which it is crowded, must have demanded in the stage 
declamation a proloi^ed volume of emphasis and of cadences 
very different from those which belong to continuous recita- 
tion ; and hence, when represented, doubtless this act would 
fill as long a space of time as the rest. Measured by the eye 
upon paper, it has a shortness which it could not have had 
to an audience, 

Crying is the natural expression of bodily pain. Tlie 
Homeric warriors, gods or men, fell to the ground when 
wounded, not seldom with loud outcries. Venus, on finding 
her skin raised by the point of a spear, utters a loud shriek ; 
and that this is not meant by the poet as any expression of 
the effeminacy appropriate to her in the character of goddess 
of pleasure, but as the univer.'^al tribute to the claims of 
suffering nature, appears from this,— that the iron-hearted 
Mars, when pierced by the lance of Diomed, shrieks as 
hideously as ten thousand men in distraction, so that both 
armies are thrown into consternation. 

Much as Homer may otherwise have exalted the heroic 
standard, yet invariably in cases of bodily pain, or of insulted 
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lionour, when tlie qiiestion is about the expresaion of these 
feelings, wliether by crying, by tears, or by abusive words, 
his heroes remain faithful to their merely human nature. 
In their actions they are beings of a higher order ; in their 
feelings very men. We^ Europeans, I am well aware, with 
OTir modern refinement and decorum, are better skilled in 
tte government of onr eyes and our tongue. Passive courage 
has with lis displaced the courage of action which characterised 
the raw ages of the early world. And this distinction we 
inherit even from our rnde ancestors. Obstinately to dis- 
semble pain and to stifle its expression — to face the stroke 
of death with steadfast eye — to expire laughing amidst the 
pangs of adders' poison, and to disdain all lamentations for 
the loss of the dearest friend, — these are the characteristics 
of the old Northern heroism. 

Not so with the Grecian I He gave a. loose to the 
ex]iression of his pain or his grief, and felt ashamed for none 
of his human infirmities ; with this one restriction, however, 
that they were never allowed to interfere with him in the 
path of honour, or in the fulfilment of his duties, — a 
triumph over his nature for which he was indebted entirely 
to moral principle, whereas in the barbarian it arose from 
the mere calloasness of uncultivated sensibility. On this 
subject there is a characteristic trait in a passage of the Iliad, 
which I am surprised that the crirics have overlooked. The 
hostile armies, having agreed to an armistice, are occupied in 
burning their dead, — a ceremony which, on both sides, is 
conducted not without t^ars. Priam, however, forbids his 
Trojans to weep. Now, why is it that Agamemnon does not 

' Lessing is iiere upon untenable ground. The ancient and modern 
world are not nnder a different law in this respect ; still less are we 
Europeans, as Lessing may be uuderetood to mean, opposed to the rest 
of the world, and to the great rule of nature, in onr mode of feeling on 
this matter. Goth, 8c;thian, American Indian, have all alike placed 
the point of honour in the Kuppression of any feeling whatsoever of a 
purely personal or selfish nature, as physical suffering must necessarily 
be. Tt is the Greeks who are tlie exceptions, not we ; and even 
amongst them not all {e.g. tlie Spartans), nor in every age. As to 
the Homeric Greeks they are downright children. The ease of tlie 
funeral lamentation, however, is not in point ; for this is a case of the 
soeifd affections, to the expreasion of whioli it is true that nations are 
mote or less indulgent as they are more or less culUvated,— IV. 
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issue a similar orJer to the Greeks ? Tlie pott woultT here 
intimate to us that it is only the cultivated Greek that can 
reconcile the martial character with the tenderness of grief, 
whereas the uncultured Trojan, to attain the distiactions of 
a warrior, must first of all stifle his human affection. 

It is remarkable that amongst the few tragedies which 
Lave come down to us from the Grecian theatre there are 
two ' which found no small part of the distress »ipon the 
bodily sufferings of the hero — the Philoctetes already noticed, 
and the dying Hercules ; him also (in his Trachinire) 
Sophocles represents as weeping, wailing, and shrieking. 
There is even a Laoeoon amongst the lost tragedies of 
Sophocles; and, though it is impossihle, from the slight 
notices of this drama in the old lilerators, to come to any 
conclusion about the way in which it was treated, still I am 
persuaded that Laoooon cannot have been portrayed as more 
stoical than Hercules or Philoctetes. Stoicism in every form is 
iindramatic ; and our sympathy with suffering is always com- 
mensurate with the expression of it in the object of the interest. 

And now comes my inference. If it be true that audible 
crying and shrieking, as an expression of bodily pain, is not 
incompatible (on the ancient Greek notion) with grandeur 
of soul, — in that case, Winkelmann cannot possibly be right 
in supposing such a grandeur in the sculptor's conception 
of the Laoooon to have stood in the way of the natural 
expression of the agony which invests the situation ; and 

^ Every reader will recollect u third, the Prometheus of ^chylua. 
That Leasing should hare omitted this cannot he regarded na an over- 
siglit, bnt rather as the act of a special pleader, who felt that it wonld 
stand in the way of his theory. It mnst not be objected that 
Prometheus is the hero of a mysterious mythua, with a projiortionate 
exaltation of the human character ; for so was Hercules. Undoubtedly 
it must be granted that the endnring and (so to speak) monumenbd 
suffering of Promethens demanded, on piinciples of proportfon, a 
Titanic stability of fortitude, having no relation to time and the 
transitory agitatione of passion : so that even Sophocles m^bt, upon 
a gu^^estion of good taat«, irtmla Minema, have treated this subject 
differently. Bat, after all, the midn ground of difference between 
the two poets lies in this, that .^Iscbylua had a profound sympathy with 
the grandeurs of nature and of huniau. nature, which Sophocles had 
not. Now, between two eitremes (as in the management of this 
case they were), it is not open to Leasing to assume either as the 
representative Grecian mind. — Tr. 
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we are now to seek for some other reason why in this 
instance he has departed from his rival the poet, who has not 
scrupled deliberately to express this trait of the situation. 

Section III 

There is a story which ascribes to the passion of love the 
first essays in the fine arts ; this story, no matter whether a 
fehle op a genuine tradition, is so far true in a philosophic 
sense that undouhtedly this passion waa the presiding 
influence under which the great masters composed, and 
which, in respect to the art of painting in particular, dictated 
the Grecian theory of its purpose and limits. For the wise 
Greek confined it within the narrowest honnds and refused 
to paint anything but the Beautiful, and not that even when 
it belonged to a lower order ; beauty less tlian absolute 
never except by accident furnished an object to the Grecian 
artist ; at most, it might furnish him a casual study or an 
amusement. It was the ambition of the Grecian painter 
that his works should enchant by the mere perfection of the 
object which they presented, apart from his own workman- 
ship ; and his pride was too elevated to stoop to gi'atify 
the humble taste for a likeness skilfully caught, or to draw 
attention to himself by the sense oi a difficulty overcome. 

" Who would choose to paint thee," says an old epigram- 
matist, addressing a very deformed man; — "who would 
choose to paint thee, whom no man would choose to look 
at!" But many a modem artist would say — "No matter 
how deformed you may be, I will paint yon. Grant that no 
man would willingly look at you,— what of that? Every 
man will gladly look at my picture, not indeed as ex- 
hibiting your person, but as exhibiting my art in reflecting so 
faithful an image of an object so disgusting." 

Meantime it cannot be denied that this propensity to an 
ostentatious display of address aiid sleight of hand, unennobled 
by any value in the object, has too deep a foundation in our 
nature to remain wholly inert nnder any condition of the 
public taste ; and, accordingly, even Greece produced her 
Pauson, who exercised liis art exclusively upon the defects of 
the human form, tbroiigh all its varieties of disproportion or 
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distortion, and her Pyreicus, who painted such subjects as 
the ass, tte whole tribe of culinary vegetables, dirty work- 
shops, &c., with all the zeal of a Flemish artist. But these 
painters suffered the penalty due to this degradation of tlieir 
art, — the first in sc[ualid poverty, and both in the public 
disrespect 

Even the civil power itself was thought in Greece to be 
not (inworthily employed in confining the artist within his 
proper sphere ; and a Thebau law, as is well known, punished 
the representation of deformity. We laugh when we tear of 
this ; but we laugh unwisely. Undoubtedly the laws have 
no pretensions to any control over the motions of science ; 
for the object of science is truth ; and that is indispensable.^ 
Bnt the object of the fine arts is pleasure, which is not 
indispensable. And therefore it must depend alb^ther 
upon the choice of the lawgiver to determine what kind of 
pleasure shall be allowed, and of each several kind what 
proportion. That class of the arts, in particular, which deals 
with forms, besides its inevitable influences upon the national 
character, is capable of leading to one result which demands 
the special r^ard of the laws. The female imagination, 
impressed by the daily spectacle of grace and power dis- 

' It ia bordly possible to crowd togetlier iiiUi one sentence a greater 
amount of error, or error of a motB dangaroua quality. First, tha 
light of the State to interfere with tie Fine Aria is OBserUd upon 
the ground that they can be dispensed wiUi, i.e, that they are of no 
important nse ; which ground is nbandoned in tlie next sentence, where 
important iuftnences upon the national condition are a3crll)Bd to one 
doss of the Fine Aits, and more than this can hardly be involverl In 
the character of "indispensnik " oa attached to the soiences. Secondly, 
apart from this eon tradiotion, the following dilemma arises :— The Pine 
Arts have, or have not, important results for human happiness. In 
the first case, it is dangerous to concede a right of interference with 
them to the State (that is, a right to cripple or defeat them) ; in the 
second case, it is vexatious. The sole pretence, indeed, for sucli o 
claim, viz. that It caimot interfere with any important interests, because 
the arts are noways essential to the general welfare, carries with it a 
confession that any interference would he frivolous and impertinent. 
Tlie moment that such an act can he shown to be safe, it will also 
appear to he without use or motive. Thirdly, unless the government 
are to mttdireot the arts, it will be reduced to the following altsmatiTes : 
either its members must dedicate tliemselves to that particular study, 
— in wbicli case tlieyahandon their own appropriaf* functions ; or 
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te som ki h rt passed 

for fables. Sii ladies of antiquity, viz. the motliera of 
Aristainenes, of Aristodamas, of Alexander the Great, of 
Scipio, of Augustus, and the Emperor Galerius, all liad the 
same dream duiing pi^nancy,the main eireumstance of which 
was that they had an adulterous commerce with a serpent 
Now, undoubtedly, there must have been some reason why 
the fancy in these cases had uniformly settled upon a serpent ; 
and I explain it thus : ■ — The serpent was a symbol of 
divinity ; and the beautiful statues or pictures of a Bacchus, 
an Apollo, a Mercury, a Hercules, were rarely without this 
symbol. And thus it naturally happened that the fancy of 
these ladies, having banqueted in the day-time on the mar- 
vellous perfections of the youthful God, reproduced in the 
confusion of dreama this symbolic image as an associated 
circumstance, 

tliey must snrrender themselves to the guidance of a body of artiata 
— iu which case, besides the indecorum of making the StaW a tool for 
private intrigues, it is not in fact the government which prescribes 
nJes to the arts, but one faction of artists throngh Ihe govemmant 
preacribing rules to anotiier. Fourthly, it is not true that Science is 
in any other or higher sense " indispensable " thau the Arts : the fact 
is that the gifts of Science would be a most dangerous possession for 
any nation which was not guided in the use ot them by n moral 
culture derived from manners, institutions, and the arts. Fifthly, the 
fundamental error lies in affirming the final objects of the Fine Arts 
to be pleasure. Every man, Lowever, would abrink from describing 
jEsohylna or Phidias, Milton or Michael Angdo, as working for a 
common end with a tumbler or a rope-dancer. " No 1 " be would say, 
' ' the pleasure from the Fine Aita is euuobhng, which the other is 
not." Precisely so : and henco it appears that not pleasnre, but the; 
sense of power and the lUlniitable incarnated as it were in pleasure, is 
the true object of the Fine Aria, and their final purpose therefore, as 
truly as that of Science and much more directly, the eialtation of our 
human nature ; which, being the very highest conceitable purpose ot 
man, is least rrf all a fit snbject for the caprices or experiments of the 
scoundrel magistrate. — IV. 
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But this by the way. What I wisiieil to insist on is — 
that amongst the ancients Beauty was the presiding law of 
tliose aita wliich are occupied with Pomi. And, thia once 
established, it follows that to the supreme object of Beauty 
every collate ■al bj t n. th se arts must be sacrificed at once 
where it cann 1 1 b ht into reconciliation, and must in 
any case b ub d uat d 

Let nie p se a n nt to explain myaelt There are 
certain mod f j n and degrees of passion, which can- 
not eipres. 1 n 1 n he countenance but by hideously 
disfiguring tad hi I tl row the whole person into such 
constrained attitudes tliat all the beautiful lines which 
define its outline in a state of repose utterly vanish. Now, 
from these passions the ancient artists either abstained alto- 
gether or depressed them to a lower key, in which they 
might be so modulated as not to disturb the general beauty. 
Frenzy and despair, for instance, were not allowed to dis- 
figure their pure creations. Anger they lowered into severity. 
By the poet, indeed, Jupiter might be exhibited in wrath 
and launching the thunderbolt ; but the artist tranquillised 
this stormy passion into a majestic austerity. Auguwh, in 
like manner, was tempered into sorrow. 

But, suppose such temperaments to be impracticable from 
the circumstances, how did the artist deliver himself from his 
embarrassment bo as to express a due submission to the 
general law of his art (that is to say, the beautiful), and yet 
at the same time to meet the necessities of the particular 
case 1 We have a lesson upon this point from Timanthes. 
He, in his celebrated picture of the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
had depicted the several bystanders, each with his appropri- 
ate expression of sympathy through the whole scale of grief; 
but, coming at last to the father, whose features should 
naturally have exhibited the passion in its extremity, what 
did he do 1 He threw a veil over his face. The story is 
well known ; and many fine things have been said upon it. 
One critic thinks that the painter had exhausted his whole 
physiognomy of woe, and despairecl of throwing a crowning 
expression into the countenance of the father. This solution 
is founded therefore on the number of the bystanders, and 
the consequent extent of the scale. But another is of 
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opinion that, apart from that consideration, and supposing 
no comparison at all, paternal grief is ahsolutely and per se 
ineipresBible, and that ttia is what the painter designed to 
intimate. For my part I see no such thing. I do not 
admit the inexproBsihility of paternal grief, — neither in its 
d^ree {according to the first opinion), nor in its kind 
{according to the second). I deny the supposed impossibility 
of adequately representing it, whether it respects the apti- 
tudes of the arts to allow of this, or the resources of the 
artist for effecting it. So far from that, exactly as any 
passion grows intense, the traits of the countenance which 
correspond t« it will deepen in emphaais and characteristic 
meanii^ ; and just in that degree will the artist find the 
deepest passion easiest to express. The true solution is that 
Timanthes is here paying homage to the limits whicli the 
Graces had prescribed to his art. That grief which belonged 
to Agamemnon as a father could not (lie was aware) express 
itself but by distortions of countenance that must be in the 
highest degree repulsive. Up to a certain point the ex- 
pression could coexist with dignity and beauty ; and so far 
he carried it^ Beyond this the expression became shocking 
in proportion as it was true to nature. Wholly to have 
omitted ttie paternal grief, or to have depressed its tone, 
would have been the painter's choice, had either been left 
free to him by the plan of his composition : not being so, 
what remained for him but to throw a veil over that which 
could not be expressed by the art of painting in consistency 
with its own end J In short, the veiling of Agamemnon is 
a sacrifice on the part of the painter to the principle of 
beauty, and is not to be interpreted as a dexterous evas oi of 
the artist's difficulties for the sake of achieving indirectly an 
expression beyond the powers of the art itseit to 1 a e 
reached, but, on the contrary, as an example of s I n s^ o to 
the primary law of the art, — which law is Bea ty 

Now then, let all this be applied to the Laoio n and he 
reason which I am investigating will be apparent. The 
artist was straining after the highest possible beauty, — which, 
however, could not be reconciled with the circumstances of 
bodily pain exhibited in any form of degrading violence. 
This therefore it became necessary to moderate ; shrieking 
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was to ha tameil iuto sighing ; not, however, an though 
siiriekiug betrayed an. ignoble soul, but because it convulseil 
and distorted the features. For conceive the mouth of the 
Laocoon to be opened so as to utter a shriek, and in a 
moment what a toansfiguration I A countenance which had 
commanded our sympathy by the union of beauty and suffer- 
iug which it embodied is suddenly become hateful to us from 
the disgust associated with the blank aspect of pain unex- 
aited by some mode of bodily perfection in the sufferer. 
Indeed, setting aside the hideous distortion which it im- 
presses on the other parts of the face, a wide opening of the 
mouth is in itself a blot upon tlie harmonies of a paintiag, 
and in sculpture is such a descent into bathos as must 
always be in the last degree revolting. Accordingly, no 
artist, even in the decay of the arts, has ever figured the 
most uncultured of barbarians, though in the moment of 
mortal panic with the victor's sword at his throat, as shriek- 
ing open-mouthed. 

Let me add that this depression of extreme bodily anguish 
to a lower tone of feeling is iinq^uestionably countenanced by 
several ancient works of artt The Hercules in the poisoned 
shirt, from the hand of an anonymous old master, was not 
modelled upon the Hercules of the TrachiniiB ^ ; he was 
exhibited rather in gloom than in distraction ; whereas in 
the drama of Sophocles he utters shrieks so piercing that 
they are reverberated from the Locrian rocks and the pro- 
montories of Eubcea. The Philoctetes also of PjthE^oraa 
Leontinus is described as communicating a sympathetic pain 
to the spectator, — an effect which would assuredly have been 
defeated by the slightest trace of the horrific 

Sectios IV 

But Art, it wUl be said, in modern ages, has released 
itself from the narrow limits of the antic^ue. Its imitations 

' The Trachinian Women composed tha ohoma wMcli Sophocles 
brought forward in liie dreadful tKigedy on the dying Hercules. 9o 
that subsequently The Tradiinia became the current name for this 
tragedy, hi-ead/ul, I call it, because the semi-deity of Hercules did 
not (like tliat of Promethens) protect him tVom Death. Hence the 
entire scenical morement, nnder the Death-Shhrt of Nessus the Cen- 
taur, is felt tr> bo the Apocalypse of Hard Dying in its last recesses. 
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now are coextensive with the sphere of visible nature, of 
which the Beautiful forma but a small part Truth and 
Expression, it is allegedj now constitute its supreme law ; 
and, as Nature is herself for ever sacrificing beauty to higher 
purposes, the artist also must now pursue it in submission to 
what is become tho general and dejerraining principle of his 
art Enough that by Truth and Expression the hideous of 
nature is transformed into the beautiful of art 

Suppose now that, leaving these notions for the present 
\inoont«sl«d, we were to look out for some principle quite 
independent of thmr truth and falsehood (which principle, 
therefore, it is free for ua to use without thereby begging 
the question), and suppose that, starting from this principle, 
we could derive from it the two following canons of judg- 
ment ; viz. that in the teeth of those objections (no matter 
whether otherwise true or false) the artist is bound :— 

First, to prescribe certain limits to himself in expressing 
passion, and thus to acknowledge some law paramount even 
to the expression. 

Secondly, never to select the expression from whit miy 
be called the acme or transcendent point of the action 

I think, then, that such a principle as we are in seirch of 
will be found in one circumstance, to which the imitations 
of Art are necessarily tied by its more pliysicil conditions, 
and that is its punctual restriction to a single instant of 
time ; which restriction alone seems to me quite sufficient to 
yield us the two canons above mentioned 

Every process of Nature unfolds jtatJf through a suoi.es 
sioit of phenomena. Now, if it be granted of the arliat 
generally that of all this moving senes he can anest as it 
were but so much as fills one instant of time, and, with 
regard to the painter in particular, that even, this insulated 
moment he can exhibit only under one single aspect or 
phasis, it then becomes evident that, in the selection of this 
single instant and of this single aspect, too much care can- 
not be taken that each shall be in the highest possible degree 
pregnant in its meanii^, — that is, shall yield the utmost 
range to the activities of the imagination. But in the whole 
evolution of a passion there is no one stage which has less of 
this advantage than its highest Beyond it there is nothing: 
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and to present the last extremity to the eye is in effect to 
put fetters on tlie fancy, and, by denying it all possibility of 
rising above the sensible impression of tie picture or sUtue, 
to throw itfl activities forcibly upon the weaker images which 
lie below that impression. Let Laocoon sigh, and the 
im^nation may hear him shriek ; but, if he shrieks, the 
imagination will not be able to advance one step higher or 
lower without placing him in a more endurable, and there- 
fore less interesting, situation. It must then represent him 
either in his earliest sigh, or resting from his agony in 

So much for the second oanoii. Next, as respects the 
other, since Art confers upon the moment which it selects the 
steadfastness of eternity, it must never undertake to express 
anything which is essentially evaneacent,'^ All appearances 
in nature which bear the character to our understanding of 

' " JisserttiaUji evanescent" : — The reader must lay especial stress 
on the word esaenlialt}/, becsuse else Les^ing nill be cliargeable with a 
capita! error. For it is in the Tery antagonism between the transitory 
reality and the non-transitory image of it reproduced by Faintii^ or 
Sculpture that one main attraction of those arts ia concealed. The 
shotrs of Nature, which we feel and know to be moving, unstable, and. 
transitory, are by these arts arrested in a single moment of their 
passage, and frozen as it were in a m ti nl Immortality. This 
truth has been admirably drann into Ii^ht and fin ly lllnstrated, hy 
Mr. Wordsworth In a sonnet o th Art f L ndscape - Painting 
[printed in Wordsworth's Poems un I h till Upon the Sight of 
a Beautiful Picture "— M.] ; in wh h h I st p n it as the great 
secret of its power that it heslow po 

" One brief moment aught f fl t ng time 
The appropriate calm f bl Et y 
Now, in this there might seem at first glance to be some opposition 
between Mr. Wordsworth and Leasing ; hut all the illustrations of the 
sonnet show that there is not. For tbe caaa is this ; — In the suc- 
cession of parts which make up any appearance in natnre, either these 
parts simply repeat each other (as in the case of a man walking, a 
river flowing, &e.), or they nnfold themselves through a cyde, in which 
each step effaces the preceding (as in the case of a gun esploding, 
where the flash is swallowed up by the smoke, the smoke effaced by 
its own dispersion, &c) Now, the illustrations in Mr. Wordsworth's 
poem are all of the former class : as the party of travellers just enter- 
ing the wood, but not permitted, by the good, considerate painter, 
absolutely to enter the wood, where they must be eternally hidden 
ftom us ; so again with r^ard to the little boat, — if allowed to unmoor 
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sudden birth and sudden extinction, and which by their very 
easenee are fluxionary, become unnatural when fixed and 
petrified, as it were, into the undianging forms of art, and, 
no matter whether otlierwise agreeable or terrific, inevitably 

and go out a-tishing, it miglit be lying bid for hours under the restless 
glory of the sun, but now we all see it 

" For ever anchored in its rooky bed " ; 
suil so on ; where tbe continuous self-repeating nature of the impres- 
sion, together with its indefinite duration, pradiaposee the mind tn 
contemplate it under a form of unity, one mode of which exists in the 
eternal ^010 of the painter and tbe sculptjir. But in successions of 
the other class, where the parts are not fluent, as in a line, but angu- 
lar, as it were, to each other, not homogeneous, but het^rogeneoua, 
not continDons bnt abrupt, the evanescence is eesential ; both because 
each part really kas, in general, but a momentary existence, and still 
more because, all the parts being unlike, each is impei-fect as a repre- 
aentative image of the whole prooer ; whereas iu traina which repeat 
each other ibe whole exists virtua'" in each part, and therefore reci- 
procally each part will be a P"4" ^ expression of the whole. Now, 
whatever is eaaentiaUy impfi/'-f, "-^waiting, as it were, for its com- 
plement, ia thereby easentij tij .-j- ^"-^nt, as it ia only by vanishing 
that it makes room for tb^ cJ-ySiru^. Whilst ohjecUng, therefore, 
to appearances easenliallg evaucbttui u< subjects for the artist. Leasing 
is by implicatlou si^gesting the same class n^>m which Mr. Worda- 
wortb has drawn his illustrations. 

Spite of the length to which this note has run, I will ti'espasa on 
the reader's patience for one moment longer, whilst I point his atlen- 
tjou to two laws of taste, applied to the composition of epitaphs (in 
Mr. Wordsworth's Essay on that subject), as resting on the same 
general principle which Leasing is unfolding in the next. They are 
these : first, that all fenciful thoughts, and secondly that all thoughts 
of unsubdued, gloomy, and unhopeful griet are not leas severely ex- 
cluded from the Epitaph by juat taste than by Christian feeling. For 
the very nature of the material in which such inscriptions ai'c recorded, 
atone or marble, and the laborious process by which they are chiselled 
out, both point to a character of duration with which everything 
slight, frail, or evanescent, ia out of harmony. Now, a fanciful 
thought, however tender, has, by its very definition, thia detect. For, 
being of necessity taken from a partial and oblique station (since, it it 
coincided with the central or absolute station of the reason, it would 
cease to be fanciful), such a thought can, at most, include but a side- 
glimpse of the truth : the mind submits to it for a moment, but 
immediately 1 urries on to some other thought, under the feeling that 
the flash and sudden gleam of colourable truth, being as trail as the 
resemblances in cloud-<, would, like them, unmould and "dislinin" 
itself (to nse a &hak^peanan word) under too steady and continued 
attention A? to tti" other clas^ nf thonchts wlu^h eTpress the 
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become weakei and weaker in the impression the oftener 
tliey are contemplated. Pain violent enough to extort 
shrietB either soon remits, or else destroys tlie suffering 
subject. Here, then, is a I'eason why the sculptor could not 
have represented Laocoon aa shriekii^, even though it had 
been possible for him to do so without disturbing the 
beauty, or though in hk art it had been allowable to 
neglect it. 

This eanon was understood and acted on by Timomaohus, 
who, amongst the ancient painters, seems most to have 
delighted in subjects of intense passion. Two of his most 

Bgit t OS of inconsolable grieF, no doubt, tbey ore snfSdently con- 
1 m d en in poiut of taste, by the very charaeter of the place 
wh 1 taphs are usually recorded ; for this, being dedicated to 
Ch isti hopes, should, in all consistency, impress a law of ChrislJan 
re ign t upon the memorials within its prechicts ; else why inscribe 
th mtfer ! But, apart from this objection, such thoughts are also 
d roned on the principle of Lessii^, as too evanescent In the 
h da f dramatic poet they ore of great use; for there it is no 
H t them that they are evanescent, siuee they make parts, or 
teps m natural process tlie mhole of ■Which is given, and are effaced 
Ih by more tranquil sentiments, or by the caiastrophe, so that no 
tt mpt there made !o give permanence to the evanescent. But in 
■m Ep t ph, from its monumental character, we look for an eipression 
of feeling which is fitted to be acquiesced in as flnaL Now, upon 
general principles of human nature, wa know that the turbulence of 
rebellious grief cannot be a Hnal, or other than a transitory, state of 
mind ; and, if it were otherwise in any particular case, we should be 
too much shocked to survey it with a pleasurable sympatliy. 

This ia the place for introducing a most apposite illustration, which 
is the more interesting for havii^ been a ground-work for much con- 
troversy. Sir Broolie Boothby, a Derbyshire baronet, more than fifty 
years ago, lost a very lovely daughter, from eight to eleven years old. 
He and Lady Boothby were alike inconsolable for their loss ; hut 
such consolation as might be possible they endeavoured to draw from 
a memorial figure of their daughter eiecnted in statuary marble ; and 
Sir Brooke, who was a man of letters, not without considerable 
talent, hrielly recorded the nature of their loss and its infinite extent 
in the following English inscription : — 

Upon Ibis frail vessel the wretched Parents 
Embarked the entire buithen of their hopes ; 
And the tereck — tcos lolal I 
With the sentiment here expressed, and expressed in a Christian 
rhurch, many people qnarrelled ; amongst whom was Wordsworth. 
Others, standing in the same circumstances of hopeless grief, justified 
the whole.- Tr. 
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celebrated picturts were tlie Ajix in Distixctioii iiiA tlic 
MeJei. But, fioin tte desciii-tion which hi^ come down t 
ufl tf these picturei, it la eMdent that he haa admwably 
coQihmed an attention to both the canons laid down, — 
having selected that point uf the action in each case which 
rather Bu^ested tl in represented its Lnsis or extremity, and 
tliat particular form of expression for the situation with 
which the sense of evanescence was not too powerfully con- 
nected to make us revolt from the prolongation of it 1jy art. 
TKe Medea was exhibited, not in the very act of murdering 
her children, but a few moments before, whilst the stiii^le 
was yet fervent between maternal love and jealousy. The 
issue is foreseen ; already, by anticipation, we shudder at 
the image of the mother mastered by her murderous fury ; 
and our imagination transports us far beyond any effect that 
could have been derived from the actual exhibition of this 
awful moment. And so little do we feel any offence at the 
eternity conferred by Art on the indecision of Medea that 
on the contrary tlie mind submits to it gladly, and with a 
wish that the conflict had in reality been eternal, or so long, 
however, that time might have been allowed for reflection, 
and for the victorious reflux of maternal tenderness. Tliis 
treatment of the subject has obtained for Timomachus the 
warmest applause, and a great pre-eminence over a brother 
painter, who had in these points departed from his discretion. 
This artist had been injudicious enough to exhibit Medea in 
the very transports of lier murderous frenzy ; and thus upon 
a thing as fugitive as a delirious dream had conferred a 
monumental duration, ^ — which is shocking and revolting to 
nature. A Greek poet, accordingly, when censuring his 
conduct in these particulars, with just feeling apostrophises 
the principal flgure in this way-^" Ha ! Medea, is then thy 
thirst after thy children's blood unquenchable ! Doth there 
rise lip for ever another Jason and another Creusa, to sting 
thee into madness 1 If so," he adds, in indignation, " cursed 
be thou, even in the painter's mimicry V 

The management of the Ajax we may collect from the 
account of Philostratus. He was not represented in the 
height of his paroxysm, slaughtering the rams and the he- 
goats which he mistakes for his enemies ; but in the state 
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of exhaustion which sucoeedeil to these feats, revisiteJ by 
reason, and meditating aelt-destruction. And tliis in strict 
meaning m the distracted Ajas ; not that he is so now, hut 
because we see his distraction expounded by its effects, and 
the enormity of it measured by the aciiteness of his shame. 
The fury of the storm appears heat after it is over, express- 
ing itself by the wrecks and the ruins it has caused. 

Sectio:^ V 

I have argued that the sculptor, in setting limits to the 
expression of pain in the Laocoon, proceeded upon principle. 
On looking over the reasons by which this has been main- 
tained, I find that they all resolve themselves into the 
peculiar constitution of his art, and its original and natural 
necessities. This being the case, it is scarcely possible that 
any one of these arguments should be applicable to the art 
of Poetry. 

Without stopping to examine how far the poet can 
succeed in representing personal beauty, thus much is in- 
disputable — that, since the whole immeaaurabie field of 
perfection in every mode is open to his art, that particular 
manifestation, or (to apeak learnedly) that incarnation of 
the perfect which is called Beauty, can never be more than 
one amongst many resources (and those the alightest) by 
which he has it in his power to ei^age our interest for hia 
characters. Least of all is it necessary in any single trait 
of description, not expressly designed for the sight, that the 
poet should address himseK to that sense. When Virgil's 
Ltfiocoon shrieks, who thinks of the wide opening of the 
mouth that takes place in that act, and of its ugliness? 
Bnongh that the. expression " OiaToores hoirendos ad sidera 
tolUt " is a grand trait for the ear, be it what it may for the 
sight. And he that looks tor a beautiful image m th pi 
has wholly missed the true effect designed by th p t. 

In the next place, nothii^ obliges the po t (1 k th 
painter) to concentrate his picture into one pun t 1 ta t 
of time. Any action whatsoever he is at liberty t tak p 
from its origin, and to conduct it through every ta t tl 
conclusion Each one of these stages, which wo Id t th 
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painter a separate picture, ia despatched by him, in a siii!;le 
trait of deaeription ; and, aupposing tliis trait, separately 
considered, to be offensive, yet, by skilful position in respect 
to what precedes and follows, it may be so Tmdicated (as it 
were) by the preparation of the one, and the reaction of the 
other, as to met^e its peculiar and separate effect in the 
general impression. 

Vii^il, therefore, may be justified for departing from the 
sculptor in his treatment of the Laocoon. But Vii^il ia a 
narrative poet ; how far, then, will the benefit of kis justifi- 
cation extend to the dramatic poet 1 It ia one thing to teli 
us of a shriek, and another thing actually to reproduce the 
shriek in a mimic representation ; and possibly it may be 
the duty of Drama, us a sort of living art of Painting by 
means of actors, to bind itself ra.ore severely than other kinds 
of poetry to the laws of that art In the representation of 
the theatre it will be urged that we no longer fanci/ that 
we are seeing and hearing a shrieking PJiiloctetes ; we do 
actually see and hear him ; and, the nearer to the truth of 
nature that the mimetic art of the actor is in this instance 
carried, so much the more sensibly should our eyes and ears 
be offended, — for it is undeniable that they are so, in the 
realities of nature, by all violent enpresaions of pain. Bodily 
pain above all ia, in general, ill adapted to call forth the 
sympathy which is given to other modes of suffering. It 
presents to our imagination too little of diatinct features for 
the mere sight of it to impress us with a proportionate feel- 
ii^. Prima facie, therefore, it is not absolutely impossible 
that Sophocles, in representing his suffering heroes as weep- 
ing and wailing, may have violated a law of decorum, not 
arbitrary or fantastic, but grounded in the very nature of 
human emotions. The bystanders, it is clear, cannot possibly 
take as much interest in their sufferings as this clamorous 
uproar of ejaculation seems ffl call for. They will, there- 
fore, appear to us, the spectators, comparatively cold ; and 
yet we cannot possibly regard their sympathy as other than 
the fit measure for our own. Add to this, that the sictor 
can with great difficulty, if at all, carry the expression of 
pain to the necessary point of illusion. 

How plausible, how irrefragable, would many an objec- 
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had provolted iL Tnia ; but the wound of Philoctetes was also of a 
supernatural chariicter, and ennobled by the wild grandeur of the 
Lermeaa poison, independent!)' of the poet's art ; so that the com- 
parison is not Rn nafair one. On tlie other liaud, with respect to the 
case of Meleager, referred to in the next sentence, any comparison 
between that and the case of Pliiloctetea would be an unfair one, if 
it were cot in fact nugatory ; for tlie combustion of Meleager was to 
the full as much a wound as a constitutional disease. But, waiving 
this, the true reason why we should be little affected by a acenical 
Meleager is that the supernatural in this instance rests upon the basis 
of magic — a basis as acnal and as little appealing to the profundities 
of our nature as tlie supernatural of a fairy tale. Hence, if we are to 
talcs it, with Lessing, as a representative case of constitutional disease 
against wounds, it will be most unfair to appose it to that of Philoc- 
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these LaJ their stated periods, after which tlie miserable 
man regularly sank into a comatose sleep, in which nature 
rested from her agonies to restore him strength for treading 
the same round of torment again. 

Dreadful, however, as were the bodily sufferinga of his 
hero, Sophocles was sensible tliat tliese alone were not 
sufficient to sustain any remarkable degree of pity. With 
pain, therefore, he connected other evils ; and these also 
taken separately might not have been particularly moving ; 
but, connected as they were, they lent to the bodily torments 
a sad and toucliing interest, which again was reflected back 
upon themselves. These evils consist in hunger, in the 
inclemency of a raw nngenial climate, in utter solitude, in 
the want of any trvvrpiKJiov o/ijm {ie. any household sympa- 
thising eye), blether with the naked and calamitous con- 
dition of life to which a hnman being is exposed under 
circumstances of such perfect destitution. When the Chorus 
is reflectii^ on the miserable condition of Philoctetea, the 
helpless solitude of it is the circumstance to which they 
direct their chief regard. In every word of this we recognise 
the social Grecian, For, represent a man as oppressed by 
the most painful and incurable complaint, but at the same 
time as surrounded by affectionate friends who suffer him to 

tetas, in which, as a (livine judgment inflicted throi^h a physical 
ageac;, the eupematiiral rests npon the deep realities of our nature ; 
for the notion of a "judgment" is common to all religions. lu this 
respect^ again, the Oceatea la the fair counterpart of the Philoctetea as 
to the qiialiiy of the interest^ — so that, if it be equal or superior ia 
the degree, the remark of Lessing is groundless. By the vay, of both 
th tes d til Philoctetea mpared with the unsubstantial 

M 1 ag i m y b marked th t th power over the affections is 
h Id by d hi te — gro d d q lly in the natural and the 

I mat 1 Th y t ! rt p be religious seaae, and tiiere- 
S th truths f th reas d the conaclence, in which the 

dkfinaf t ar laid, — upon shadowy, there- 

f re b t 1 11 th subl m St f all Ut es. Yet, if this baais were 

m d, th 1 11 m m ffl t one in the physical facts of 

th t oaae Th g g f a aerpe ts venom, sickness, solitude, 
and the sense of deep injury, are adequate to sustain the i)aasion of 
the Philoctetea ; and the most irreligious man who totally rejects the 
supernatural must yet (as a mere psychological truth) admit the power 
of a wounded conscience to produce the frenzy, the convulsions, and 
the jihantoma which besiege Die couch of Orestes. — T/-. 
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want for 110 alleviation of his sufferings, and fail in no offices 
of conaolation,— undoulitedly we grant him our ayinpathy, 
but not of a deep or an enduring character. Figure him, on 
the other hand, under the double calamity of sickness and of 
solitude ; fi^'ure him mastered as by a demoniacal poseesaion, 
incapable of giving help to himaelf through disease, incapable 
of receiving it through his situation ; imagine him throwing 
out his complaints upon the desert air, expostulating with 
the very rooks and the sea, and pouring forth his wild 
litanies of anguish to the heavens, we then behold our human 
nature under the uttermost burden of wretchedness that it 
can support ; we clasp our hands over the poor sufferii^ 
creature ; and, if ever an image crosses our fancy of ourselves 
as standing in the same situation, we dismiss it with a 
shuddering horror. 

Oh, that Frenchman 1 who had no sense to perceive all 
this, nor heart to comprehend it^ or, if he had, was litde 
enough to sacrifice to the be^arly taste of his nation every- 
thing that constitutes the passion of the situation ! Chatau- 
brun,'- at one stroke, dissolves the whole interest by placing 
Philoctetes (rimm teneatis Tj in human society. He introduces 
upon the desolate island a certain princess, the daughter of 
Philoctetes ; and not alone neither, for she has her duenna 
along with her, — a sort of thing of which I am at a loss to 
know whether it were designed for the service of the princess 
or of the poet. Sophocles was aware that no compassion is 
stronger than that which is blended with images of despair : 
this it is which we feel for the situation of Philoctetes ; ond 
precisely this it is which tJie Greek poet carries to the utter- 
most limit, when he represents him as robbed of his bow, 
the sole stay and staff of his miserable existence. But the 
Frenclunan knows a surer way to onr heart ; he alarms na 
with the prospect that Neoptolemus will bo obliged ta depart 
mthout hia princess. This is what the Parisian critics call 
triumphing over the Ancients ; and one of them proposed as 
a title for this very play of Chataubrun's, in relation to the 
supposed me^reness of interest in the treatment of Sophocles, 
La Difficult^ Vaincue. 

Next, after this general coup-d'ail, carry your eye to the 
1 Chateaiibnin, Freiicli dramatist, 1680-1775.— M, 
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particular aceneB in whicli Philoctutes is no longer the 
afliicted Solitary, but has hopes soon to q^uit his savage 
wilderness, and to repossess his kingdom ; in which scenes, 
therefore, his whole misery is reduced to the agony of his 
wound. At this point of the action he moans, shrieks, and 
suffers the most appalling convulsions. And precisely against 
these scenes it is tliat the ohjeotion of violated decorum is 
levelled. All passions and affections, it is said, become 
offensive when expressed with too much violence. Nothing 
is so fallacious as prescribing general laws to our feehngs, 
which lie in so subtle and intricate a web that even the 
mo^t vigilant analysis can rarely succeed in taking up a 
single thread clear of the rest, or pursuing it through all the 
cross threads which arise to perplex it. And, suppose it 
could, to what purpose 1 In nature there exists no auoh 
insulation of feeling ; with every single feeling there arise 
simultaneously thousands of others, the very slightest of 
which is suflident to disturb the unity of the fundamental 
one, to modify, or utterly to change its character ; so that 
exceptions accumulate upon exceptions ; and the pretended 
universal law shrinks at last into a mere experimental de- 
duction from a few individual cases. We despise, say the 
objectors, any man from whom bodily pain extorts a shriek. 
Ay, but not always ; not for the first time, nor if we see 
that the sufferer strains every nerve to stifle the expression 
of big pain ; not if we know him otherwise to be a man of 
firmness ; still less if we witness evidences of his firmness in 
the very midst of his sufferings, and observe that, although 
pain may have extorted a shriek, it has extorted nothing 
else from him, but that on the contrary he submits to the 
prolongation of his pain rather than renounce one iota of 
his resolutions, even where such a concession would promise 
him the termination of his misery. Now, all this is found in 
Philoctetes. Amongst the ancient Greeks moral grandeur 
consisted no less in persevering love of friends than in 
imperishable hatred of enemies; This grandeur Philoctetes 
maintains under all his toiMients. Pain has not so withered 
his human sympathies but that he has still some tears for 
the calamities of his ancient friends. Neither has pain so 
unnerved him as that, to escape &om &at, he wiU fo^ve his 
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eneiuiea, or lend himself to their self-interested purposes. 
And this was the man, this rock of granite, that the Athenians, 
forsooth, were to despise, hecause the IjiHows tliat could not 
shatter him yet drew from him some sounds that testified 
his " huge affliction and dismay " ! I must confess that 
I find little to my taste in tlie philosophy of Cicero ; scarcely 
anywhere indeed, Irat least of all in that part of it which he 
parades in the second hook of his Tuscnlan Disputations on 
the endurance of pain. One would suppose that Ha purpose 
had been to form a gladiator, so zealously does he play the 
rhetorician against the external ' manifestations of pain. 
"The poets," says he, "make us effeminate; for they intro- 
duce the bravest men weeping." Weeping J and why not 1 
a theatre, I hope, is no arena. To the professed gladiator, 
sold or condemned to the Circus, it might be no more than 
becoming to act and to suffer with decorous apathy. He was 
trained, as to his first duty, to suppress all sound of. lamenta- 
tion, and every spasm of pain. For his wounds and his 
death were to furnish a spectacle of pleasure to the spectators ; 
and thus it became the business of art to conceal all sensibility 
to pain and danger. The slightest expression of feeling 
might have awakened compassion ; and that, frequently 
repeated, would soon have put aa end to those cold-blooded 
exhibitions. But the pity which was banished &om the 
eshihitiona of the arena on the tragic stage was the sole end 
proposed ; and this difference of purpose prescribed a corre- 
sponding difference of demeanour in the performers. The 
heroes of the stage were bound to show feeUng ; it was their 
duty to express pain, and to display the naked workings of 
nature. Any constraint or discipline of disguise would at 
once repel sympathy ; and a cold expression of wonderment 
is the most that could be given to a prize-fighter in the 
cothurnus. Such a title, in feet, and no higher, belongs to 
all the persons in the drama of Seneca ; and it is my firm 
conviction that the gladiatorial shows were the main cause of 
the indifferent success which the Romans had in tragedy,^ 

' This v/as a vetj sagacioos rainark the first tims it was uttered ; 
but mth il3 novelty has faded away its ingeimity ; and it may be 
doubted whether it is even true in the lai^e extent to which Lesshig 
carries it. No doubt the taste of the amphitheatre would confirm and 
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The spectators in the bloody ampliitheatre acf[uired a dis- 
torted taste ill nature ; a Ctesias, perhaps, hut not a Sophocles, 
might have cultivated hia art in that sohool. Once familia,r 
with these artificial death-scenea of the arena, the genius of 
tragedy mnat have descended into fustian and rhodomontade. 
Now, just as little as such bombast could inspire genuine 
heroism is effeminacy to be charged upon the lamentations of 
Philoctetes. These lamentations express him aa a man : his 
actions express him as a hero. Both leather compose the 
human hero, not effeminate on the one hand, not callous or 
brutal on the other, fcut this or that in appearance accordingly 
as he is determined by duty and principle, or by the impulses 
of hia human nature. Philoctetes, in short, in refereace to 
heroism, is the very ideal of what wisdom can surest, or the 
powers of imitative art can realise. 

Not content, however, with this general philosophic 
sanction to his hero's sensibility, Sophocles has taken pains 
to forestall every objection to which by possibility it could 
have been liable. For, notwithstanding we do not of neces- 
sity despise him who expresses his pain by shrieks, still it 
is undeniable that we do not feel compassion for him in that 
degree which shriekis may seem to claim. How then ought 
those to bear themselves who are brought into connexion 
with Philoctetes 5 Ought they to wear the semblance of 
deep emotion ? That would be contrary to nature. Ought 
they to manifest the coldness and the alien eye which are 
common in such cases ! That would be shocking to the 
spectators, from the harsh line of separation between two 
unharmonised slates of feeling, and the consequent loss of 
unity in the impression. Here then is a dilemma ; but this, 
as was said before, Sophocles has contrived to meet And 
how ? Simply through the separate interest collateral to the 
main one which occupies the subordinate characters : not 

strengthen a spurious taste in tragedy. But it is probable that 
onginally both were effects iroia a common cause, viz. the composition 
of the Eoman mind. For the whole history and literatnre of the 
Romans make It evident that of all nations thejr bad the highest 
ideal for the graniieur of the human will in resisting passion, but the 
vecy lowest ideal for the grandeur of human passion in conflict with 
itself. HencB the overpowering suspicion of a Greek origin for the 
Atys of Catullus,— TV. [See ante. Vol. X, p. .IT.— M.] 
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being neutral parties, but preoccupied by tbeir own objects, 
it implies no want of feeling that they cannot give an 
undivided attention to the lamentations of Pfailoctetes ; and 
thus tlie Bpectator's attention is drawn off from the dispro- 
portion between their sympathy and the shrieking of Philoo- 
tet^ to the connteibalancing interest for themsel^s of their 
own plan and the changes it imdergoes, — changes that are 
entirely due to the force of sympathy, whether weak or 
strong. Neoptolemns and the Chorus have practised a deceit 
upon the unhappy Philootetes ; they are witnesses to the 
despair into which this deceit is likely to plunge him ; and 
just at this moment he falls into one of his dreadful con- 
vulsions. If this spectacle calls forth no remarkable external 
expression of their sympathy, it compels them, however, to 
reflection, — to respect for the rights of human calamity, and 
to forbearance from all aggravation of it by treachery. This 
is what the spectator looks for; and the noble-minded 
Neoptolemns does not disappoint him. A Philoctetes, 
according to the Ciceronian conception, in full self-possession 
and master over his own pains, would have upheld Neop- 
tolemns in hia dissimnlation ; but a Philoctetes whose suffer- 
ings transcend disguise, indispensable as that might seem to 
the purpose of intereeptii^ any sentiment of repentance in 
the mind of Neoptolemns with regard to the promise he had 
given of taking him off the island,— a Philoctetes, in short, 
who is all nature recalls Neoptolemns also to his nature. 
This revolution of mind in the young prince is of admirable 
effect, and the more touching, as it is brought about by no 
change in the situation of the parties, but by pure human 
sensibility. In the French Philoctetes, however, the "fine 
eyes" of beauty have their share in this revolution: "De 
mes d^wemens gn« penseroit Sophie ? " says the son of 
Achilles, What would Sophia thinlc ? Faugh 1 

The very same artist-like contrivance of combining with 
the compassion due to the audible expression of pain another 
and counterbalancing interest of a more selfish nature in the 
bystanders has been employed by Sophocles in his Trachiniffi. 
The suffering of Hercules is not one which fends to exhaus- 
tion ; on the contrary, it acts by irritation, and drives him 
into a frenzy-fit, in which he pants after revenge. Liclias he 
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has already eaorificcd to his fury, by dashing him to pieces 
against tlie rocks. The Chonis, therefore, composed of 
women, are naturally posseascd by fear and consternation. 
This, and the agitation of suspense about the fate of Hercules 
— WiU some god come to his assistance 1 or will he sink under 
his agoaies ?— constitute the proper and presiding interest, 
which is hut partially relieved by the other interest of com- 
passion. No sooner is the suspense at an end and the issue 
d te m d by tb 1 th H 1 h 

p re t h 1 p mt adm t fl fll tpdtj 
wall p II th f 1 gs. 

I mi tl ft n g H 1 B, h tl th 

ff g Ph 1 t tes w t f >i t th t th fi t 

d m g d d tb tb tl man. A b 

t rely h 1 aso t h h m i f b 1 t 

t b t d m g d m t tur Uy f 1 b 1 d fb t tb 

m t, 1 h I Id f tnnii j. h b 

t,l t t t tear 1 m hm d 1 co 

pit Wmdnspfsstbl d od 

rth 1 d m 1 f tb pet t h th t h b Id 

t df Ilk b ftl t d 

As to the cbjection that no actoi could tarry tbe sbxieks 
and spasms of pain to the necessary point of illusion, it is 
one which I will not presume to determine one way or the 
other. If it should appear tbat this is really impossible to 
our own actors, I should then be obliged to plead the per 
fection of tbe declamatory art among tbe ancients, ind of 
the subsidiary aids in its niechanie apparatus, — a perfection 
of which at this day we retain no sort of idea.'^ 



' In this section, ojuongat other inataneas of skill in the Philoctetpi, 
Lessing insists upon the means used for exalting the n ound , bnt 
Ikere the merit is conflnod to a jndieioua selection from Hie exi!tmg 
traditions. A far better iUustrntioo of Lessiug's mesmng was once 
su^ested to me from the Olhella The wretched La Harpe, it la well 
known, complains of the handkershitf as irrettiavably mean. In the 
hands of a La Harpe we cannot donbt that it would have proved so. 
But Shaksjjere has so ennobled it by the wild grandenr of its biatoi-j, — 
"That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give," &o. — 
that we can no mora regard it as M. la Harpe's mmchoir than the 
shattered banner of a veteran regiment as an old rag.-^TV. 
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Section' VI 

There have been critics ivho made no scruple of referring 
the Laocoon to the period of the Emperors, — i.e. to a Post- 
Virgiliaii age ; not meaning to Ueny, however, that it was a 
work of Grecian art This opinion they founded, no doubt, 
upon the resemblance between the groxip of the Bcnlptor and 
the description of the poet, which was too close and oircum- 
etanlial to be thoi^ht pure matter of accident ; and, in a 
question of original conception, they took it for granted that 
all the presumptions were on the aide of the poet. Apparently, 
they forgot that, without supposing either to have borrowed 
from the other, a third case i3 conceivable, viz. that both 
were indebted to a common model of some older period. 

Waiving this question, however, I wiH suppose the artist 
to have imitated the poet, as a convenient assumption for 
exhibiting, in the deviations by the imitator from his model, 
the cbaracteristie differences of their several arts. 

The fother and his two sons are represented, by both 
sculptor and poet, as linked into one intricate nodus by the 
voluminous folds of the snakes, — an idea which is indisput- 
ably very happy and picturesque. In the distribution of 
these folds it will be observed that Virgil has been careful 
to leave the arms at liberty, in order to allow full activity 
to the hands. In this the artist could not but follow him, 
for nothing gives more life and expression than the motion 
of the bands ; and in a state of passion, above all, the most 
speaking countenance without their aid would become un- 
impressive. Arms glued to the side by the limbs of the 
snakes would have petrified the whole life and animation 
of the group. But, beyond this single circumstance of dis- 
engaging the arms, there is no other in the poet's manage- 
ment of the folds which the artist could have adopted with 
advantage. In the Virgilian Laocoon the snakes are wound 
twice about his waist, twice about his throat, and surmount 
his head with their crests. This picture fills the imagina- 
tion ; the noblest parts are stifled by pressure, and the venom 
is carried straight to the face. Nevertheless, it was no picture 
for the artist. The object for him was to exhibit the effects 
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of the poison and the pain on tiie body; to do which, it was 
necessary that lie should expose tlie person freely to view, 
and without allowing of any external pressure that could affect 
the free play of the agitated nerves or the labouring muscles. 
Folds as complete as those in the Virgilian. picture would 
have concealed the whole body ; and that peculiar contraction 
of the abdomen, so expressive of bodily anguish, must have 
been, invisible. Any parts that might have still remained 
exposed above and below the folds or between them, neces- 
sarily bearing marks of protrusion aJid tumor, would have 
indicated not so much the pains within as the external 
pressure. The folds about the throat, by increasing greatly 
the volume of that part, would have had the further dis- 
advantage of disturbing that pyramidal tendency to a point, 
so agreeable to the eye, under the present arrangement of the 
group ; whilst the pointed snaky crests, towering abruptly 
into the air from a basis so disproportionately broad, would 
have harshly broken up the present symmetrical contraction 
of the proportions. The ancient sculptors saw at a glance 
that a change of plan was in tliis instance prescribed by their 
art ; and they transferred the folds from the body and throat 
to the legs and the feet. So arranged, they caused no con- 
striction or concealment that could interfere with the 
expression ; on the contrary, they suggested the ideas of 
flight impeded and of immobility,— ideas which reconcile 
the mind to that perpetuation of a momentary state which it 
belongs to this art to present. 

I know not how it has happened that the critics have 
failed to notice this difference between the statue and the 
poem, A second diiference, which all of them have noticed 
(though not so much to praise as to excuse it), respects the 
costume. Viigil's Laocoon is in his priestly attire; but in 
the sculptor's group he and both of his sons appear naked. 
Some people have discovered a gross absurdity in this repre- 
sentation of a royal priest presiding naked at a sacrifice. 
And the answer, made very gravely by the connoisseurs, has 
been, that unq^uestionably it is a great offence against costume, 
but that it was unavoidable, — the artist not having it in his 
power to give his figures a becoming attira Heavy folds, 
say they, have a bad effect in sculpture : of two evils, the 
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arLiat has chosen the least, and has preferred to trespass 
upon the very truth of the reality, rather tlian to violate the 
primal law of hia art in the drapeiy. The ohjection would 
have been regarded hy the ancient artists as ludicrous in a 
degree which would have acquitted them of any obligation to 
answer it. For, suppose that the teiture of drapery were as 
much within the imitative powers of sculpture as of painting, 
would that prove that the sculptor had unnecessarily departed 
in this particular from his poetic model 1 Drapery ia the 
poet's hands is no drapery ; for it conceals nothing. Let 
Vii^ robe his Laocoon, or unrobe him, the effect is all one ; 
for our imagination looks through all disguises. Invest the 
forehead with the pontifical diadem : in the poet's hands 
this takes nothing from the effect ; nay, it strengthens the 
impression of the calamity, by exhibiting the very symbol of 
his priestly office, which everywhere else commanded hom^e 
and veneration, steeped in the unhallowed venom of the 
reptile. But this subordinate effect would, in the sculptor's 
hands, have interfered with the main one. A diadem, or 
fiHet, would have partially concealed the forehead ; and in 
the forehead is seated the maiu expression.^ As, therefore, 
in the circumstance of the shriek, he had saoriflced the 
expression to the beauty, so here the artist sacrificed the 
costume to the expression. Universally, indeed, costume was 
slighted by the ancients ; for with their art under its highest 
law, which is Beauty, they felt that costume of any form was 
irreconcilable. Necessity it was that invented clothes ; and 
what has art to do with necessity ? ^ But drapery also has 

1 As regards the expression of intense bodily torment, poaaibly this 
m be admitted ; certainly ia any greater latitada it is untrue. — JV. 
H re is a sii^ular Bpeciman of logic ; — Necessity invent»i clothes ; 
nd th f re art can have nothing to do with drapery. On the same 
p u pi art would liave nothing to do with nrcliitecture. What is 
h m n proposition by wbich Lasaiog would connect his conclusion 
vith h m jor ? Manifestly this, — that it belougs to the very idea of 
a fin rt as disUnguished from a mechanic art, to afford ths' utmost 
nng to the free activities of the creatire feonlty ; so that, for 
!nst«n e, t would obliterate this idea if it were to pursue any eud to 
Mh h ti understanding could point out necetsanly tlie means and 
h tes UTse. This is wiiat tlie understanding does with regard to 
p rp f utility in a meciianic art : the means are here given, and 
virtually pre-exist in the end, and are unfolded by the understanding, 
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its appropriate beauty ! Granted ; but of what rank as com- 
pared with tiie beauty of the tunian. form 1 And who, that 
could reach, the highest effects of art, would content himself 
with the inferior ? I suspect that the most perfect master 

gradually and teutatlvely as respects the individual srtiet, hat vith 
the severest neceesity as respects the object ; so that, if ever the artiEt 
may seem to have any freedom, it is only so long as lie mistakes his 
course. Such is tha eliipais of Lessing, — which, however, is of no 
avail to his conclusion. Necessity invented dress, and to a certain 
extent the same necessity continoes to preside over it ; a necessity, 
derived from, climate and circumstances, dictates a certain teitnre of 
the dress ; a aecesaity, derived from the hnman form and lioibs, dictates 
a certun arrangement and a corresponding adaptation. But thus far 
dress Is within the province of a meciianic art. Afterwards, and per- 
haps iu a very genial climate not afterwards hut originally, dress is 
cultivated as an end per ae, both directly for its beauty, and as a 
means of suggeaijng many pleasing ideas of Tank, power, youth, sex, 
or profession. Cultivaltd for this end, the study of drapery is ajine 
art ; and a draped statue is a work not in one but in two departments 
of art. Neither is it tme that the sense of necessity and ahsolute 
limitation is banished frota the idea of a line art. On the contrary, 
this sense is indispensable as a means of resisting (and, therefore, 
realising) the sense of freedom ; the freedom of a fine art is found not 
in the absence of restraint, but in the conflict with it. The beauty of 
dancing, for instance, as to one part of it, lies in the conflict between 
the freedom of the motion and the law of equilihrium, which is con- 
stantly threatened by it ; sometimes also in the intricacy of the figure, 
which is constantly lending to swerve from a law which it constantly 
obeys ; and sometimes in tha mutnal reference of two conespondiug 
dancers, or a centripetal reference of the whole, where the launoA, as it 
were, of the motion and passion of the music seems likely to impress 
a centrifugal tendency. Moreover, it is as tnconstdentte in Leasing to 
su^st any opposition between the beauty of drapery and the beauty 
of the human form as between the sun and the clouds, which may 
obscure, but may also reflect its lustre. They are not so in opposition 
but that they may coalesce to a common efiect ; and the fact is that 
in nature neither the grace nor the majesty of the human figure is 
capable of being fuEy drawn out except by drapery. In part this 
may he owing to the fact that we are too little familiar with the nn- 
draped figure to be able so readily in that state to judge of its propor- 
tions, its attitude or its motion ; and partly to the great power of 
drapery under the law of association. But in a still greater degree It 
is due to the orlgina) adaptation, neither accidental nor derivative, of 
drapery to tlie human figure ; which is founded in some measure on 
its power of repeating Vie flowing outlines of the human figure in 
another and more fluent material ; whence arises the pleasure, subtlest 
of all In nature, and the most estensively diffused, of similitude in 
dissimilitude. That drapery is not essential in sculpture, and that 
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of drapery, by that very accomplish men t, points to }ns own 
deficiencies. 

Section VII 

My assumption that the poetii, Laocoon was the original 
creation tends in no respect to the disparagement of the 
sculptor , say ratliei that it places m the strongest light the 
wisdom which presided over hie imitation. He followed 
another indeed, but not blindly, or so as ever to be led astray 
by him in the minutest trifla True, he had a model ; yet, 
as this model was to be translated out of one art into another, 

the highest efftcta of sculpture are in feet produced without it, ia in 
some measure dependent on this very law of the interfusion ef the 
similar and the dissiinilai' ; for, in order that Ruy eHeut shouM be felt 
ns the ideiit in allero, it is neeessaty thiit each should be distincti; 
perceived ; whereas, in sculptural drapery, from the absence of 
shading and of colouring, the " alterum " is not sufficiently perceived 
(U an " alterum. " There is another and transcendent reason for the 
ill eifects of scnlptuml drapery, uto which the former reason merges. 
For why does sculpture rqect colouring ; and why is it that just taste 
has always approved of the sightless eyes in statues 1 Manifestly, on 
the general and presiding law which determines the distinctions of the 
statuesque from the picturesq^ue. The characteristic aim of painting 
is i«a)ity and life ; of sculpture, ideality and duration. Faintmg ia 
sensuoufl and concrete; aonlpturB abstract and imaginalive. The 
exidere and the esse of the metaphysicians express the two modes of 
being which they severally embody. Hence perhaps it ia that Jesns 
Christ has been perpetually painted and but rarely sculpturad ; for in 
this mysterious incarnation, this entrance of Ddty within the shade of 
thne and passion, we must recollect that the divine is the true nature 
of Christ, and the human his superinduced nature ; consequently it is 
to his humnn nature, as in this case the pretamatnr^ that our 
attention ia called. Life, therefore, or being in time, — which is here 
th PI most idea, — Hts the conception of a Christ to painting. 
B t if th case had been reversed, and a nature originally human 
w ppo ed to have projecffld itself into eternity, and in some 

nnspe k bl way to have nmted itself with the Deity, the divine 
nat w Id, in this synthesis of two natures, have been the preter- 
t nl uperinduced, and the human nature the ground. Such a 
pt would be adapted to sculpture ; and some such conception 
f t mhodied in the sublime head of Memnon in the British 
M senm i whichaieunitedtheexpressionsof ineffable benignity with 
i fi te d tlon. But, to return from this illustration, it the sense of 
th d g and the essential he thus predominant in aculpture, it 

h be m s plain why a thing so accidental and so frail as drapery 

h lit d to disturb ita highest effects.— 2V. 
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room enough vras left Uim for originality of thought to be 
manifested in his deviations from, his archetype ; and thia 
originality is, in fact, such as tfl place him in the same rank, 
as to degree of merit, with the poet whom he imitated. 

It appears, then, that, admirable as the picture ia in the 
management of Yii^il, there are traits in it, notwithstanding, 
incapable of being transferred to the purposes of the sculptor. 
The notion, therefore, that a good poetic description must 
also furnish a good picture in the painter's sense, and that a 
poet has only so far succeeded in his delineation as an artist 
can follow him, admits of great limitation : a limitation, by 
the way, which might have been presumed, n n d 
of any positive examples, simply from a consid ■a n f 
wider compass of poetry, and the peculiar na ur f 
images; for tbeee, being less essentially sens u an 
the other arts, can co-exist, without losa of h parate 

effects, in greater number and variety than th ec h m 
selves, or their natural signs, can do within th n rr h 
of space and time. 

That poetry is the art of greatest comprehension ; that 
effects are within its power unattainable to painting; and 
that a poet may often have good reasons to prefer the non- 
picturesc[ue to the picturesque : these are truths which seem 
to have been but little contemplated ; and, accordingly, upon 
the slightest differences detected between the ancient poets 
and artista, criticism has been confounded. The elder poets, 
for example, generally invest Bacchus with horns. Strange, 
then, says Spenee, that horns are so rarely found on his 
statues. The horns of Bacolius, however, were no natviral 
horns, like those of fawns and satyrs ; they were simply a 
frontal ornament, assumed or laid aside at pleasure. He 
could appear, therefore, unhorned, and did so when he cliose 
to reveal himself in his virgin beauty. Now, it was precisely 
under that aspect that the artist wished to present him ; and 
hence his obligation to dismiss all adjuncts that might disturb 
that impression. Such an adjunct were the horns attached 
to the diadem. Such an adjunct was the diadem itself, 
which concealed the beautiful forehead, and on that account 
is found upon the statues as rarely as the horns, although 
not less frequently attributed by t)ie poets to Bacchus as its 
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iuventoE. To the poet both horns and diadem were simply 
a source of beautiful allusions to the acts and character of 
the god ; the artist, on the contrary, found them hindrances 
in his way, that interposed between the display of beauties 
greater than themselves. And, if iny notion be true, that 
Bacchus was surnamed Ai/io/)^os, ia reference to a power of 
manifesting himself in a beautiful or a dreadful form, nothing 
can be more natural than that, of two modes of figuring him, 
the artist should adopt tliat which best corresponded with the 
purposes of his own art. 

Statins and Valerius Placcus have both described Venus, 
under the passion of angei with features so shockinglv dis 
fyured by thit passion that we shouU be apt to takf her for 
Dne c t the Fur ea rather than for the Goddess of Love 
No V without anj view to the lefence of these pwticular 
passa"es, I shall here make one general ol servation on the 
principle which the^ involve The gods, and other super 
natural creations of the artist and of the poet are n t entirely 
under the same law ot art To the artist thev are no more 
than impersonated ab tracti ns and that they mav be under 
stood ani rei-cgnised for what they are must always retain 
the same symbolic characteristics Treated by the poet, on 
the contrary thev are substantial concrete persons ^ who 
besiles their universal attnbutes, may bring foiwaid, as 
ocuision presents other qualities and iffection^ that, foi the 
moment supersede and throw into the shade their abstract 
character 'V enu= for eiiample, tfl the sculptoi is the. meie 
pni ciple of the sexual love she must therefore b^, clothed 

^ " Treated by the poet, on the contrary, Ihig are concrete persons," 

&c. — Tbe subject of nllegory, and its proper treatment in the arts, is 

too eiten^ve and too profound to 1ie krached upon In a note. Yet 

one difficulty, wliieli perplesea many readers (and in proportion as 

they ara thoughtful readers) of ollegorio fables, &q., may here be 

t d, be use it is met by this distinction of Lesslng. In sucb. 

bl th urse of the action carries the different persons iato the 

ess ty f doing and sulferii^ many things extra- essential to tlielr 

II g cal liaracter. Thus, for example, Charity is brought by the 

ndn t f be story Into the varioaa accidents and sltoatiooa of a 

ra 11 Hope ia represented as the object of semal love, &c. And, 

n all u h ases, the allegoric character ia Cor the moment suspended 

b d n to the necessities of the story. But in this there is no 

error. For allegoric characters, treated aceoriling to the rijjour of 
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with, tlie retiring beauty and the gracious i;harms that fascinate 
lis in beloved objects. These characteristics belong to the 
abstract conception ; and the least deviation from this ideal 
would dissolve the representative image. Suppose, for 
instance, that her beauty were iigured, not coy and retreat- 
ing, but majestic, here we should have at once a Juno, no 
matter what were the artist's design. Give to the charms a 
less gracious and more commanding air, and ipso Jado we 
eliall have a Minerva. A wrathftil Venus, therefore, to the 
sculptor, is a nugatory conception ; for love, as love, can 
neither be wrathful nor vindictive. With the poet the case 
is otherwise : to him, also, Venus is the impersonated principle 
of love, but then something beside : she is not merely the 
impersonated principle, bnt also the incarnate principle, for 
she is the goddess of love, — that is, a living creature, with her 
own separate individnality superadded to her abstract char- 
acter, and consequently no less capable of abhorrence than of 
desire. 

True it is that in complex groups the artist enjoys the 
same privilege with the poet of introducing Venus or any 
other divinity as a real esistenee, and clothed with functions 
extra-essential to the idea which she represents. But, if 
estra-essential, they must at least never be contradictory to 
that idea, — not to tie them down to the severe rule, which 
some woidd impose, of deviating from the strictly essential 
attributes no farther than to their immediate consequences. 
Let us take the case of Venus delivering the Vulcanian 
armour to her son ^neas. Here the act is of that kind 
which, though extra-essential to the abstract character of a 

this objection, would he volatilised into mere imperaonated ahstrac- 
tioDS, — which is not designed. They are meant to occupy a midway 
station lietween the absolute realities of limnan lite and the pure 
abstractionn oF the logical understanding. Accordingly they are repre- 
sented not as mere impersonated principles, but as incarnate principles. 
The office and acts of a concrete being are therefore tightly attributed 
to them, with this restriction, however, — that no fanction of the con- 
crete natiu^ mnst ever be allowed to obscure or to contradict the 
ahstiactton impersonated, but simply to help forward the action by 
which that abstraction is to reveal itself. There is no farther de- 
]i3rture, therefore, in this mode of treating allegory from the aalwd 
form of mere fleshless personification than Is essential to its poetic 
effect.— IV. 
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Section VIII 

In these comparisons of the artist and the poet a principal 
regard must be directed to this question — Whether each were 
in equal circumstances of liberty, so as to be able to aim at 
the highest effects in hia art, without external constraint. 

Such a constraint existed to the artist, not un frequently, 
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in the national religion. A work destined to religious uses 
in the public worship could not always aim at that pure form 
of excellence which might have been realised under a single 
and undivided attention to the pleasure of the spectator. 
Superstition had loaded the goda with images addressed to 
the sense ; and thus it happened that the most beautiful 
amongst the gods were not always worshipped under their 
most beautiful forme. 

Another mode of constraint existed in the interna! diffi- 
culties and limitations of art- The personified abstractions 
of the poet were sufficiently characterised by the names and 
the sort of actions attributed to them. But to the artist 
these means of explaining himself were denied. By way of 
interpretation to his personifications, he was reduced to the 
necessity of connecting with them certain sensvioua images 
or emblems. These images, being understood in a sense 
different from their direct literal import, gave to the per- 
soniflcations which they accompanied the rant and title of 
Allegoric figures. A woman, for instance, with a bridle in 
her hand, or a woman leaning against a pillar, are in the arts 
allegoric personages, — that is, impersonated abstractions ex- 
pounded by emblems. But the corresponding creations of 
Poetry, viz. Temperance and Constancy, are simply im- 
personated abstractions and not allegorisations. This mode 
of expressing moral functions by sensuous images was a 
product of the necessity which beset the artist. But why 
should the poet, who knows nothing of this necessity, adopt 
the artist's expedient for meeting it 1 The resources of Art, 
however meritorious for following the steps of Poetry, are in 
themselves no absolute perfections. When the artist sym- 
bolises a figure by some sensuous image, he esalta this figure 
to the rank of a living being ; but the poet, by adopting such 
auxiliary exponents, degrades what was already a living being 
to the rank of a puppet. 

There is, however, amongst the attributes by which the 
artist characterises his abstractions, one class which is both 
more capable and more deserving of being transferred to a 
poetic use ; I mean those exponents which, strictly con- 
sidered, are not allegoric, but simply express the instruments 
appropriate to the functions of the impersonated ideas con- 
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aidered as livii^ agents. The bridle in tliB hand of Tem- 
perance, or the pillar against which Constancy is leaning, 
are purely allegoric, and therefore of no poetic applicatioa 
On the other hand, the balance which is carried by Justice 
is but imperfectly allegoric, because the right use of the 
balance is literally one function of Justice. And the lyre or 
flute in the hand of a Muse, the spear in the hand of Mars, or 
the hammer and tongs in tlie hand of Vulcan, are not 
allegoric at all, but mere instruments for producing the 
effects which we ascribe to those beings. Of this last claas 
are those attributes which the ancient poets sometimes inter- 
weaTe with their descriptions, and which, by way of distin- 
guishing them fi-om sueh as are properly allegoric, I would 
propose to call the poetic attributes. The poetic attributes 
are to be interpreted literally ; but the allegoric on principles 
of analogy. 

Section IX 

What strikes us in the artist, as tKe distinguish iiig point 
of escellence, is the execution, — the invention, in his case, 
holding but the second place in oxa regard. Bat in the poet 
this is reversed ; and we make light of hia faculty for 
executing, compared with his power of original conception. 
Take the Laocoon, for instance : here the tortnous involution 
of the father and his sons into one group is an original 
thought ; and, liad Vii^il derived this from the sculptor, the 
weightier part of his merit would have vanished. On the 
other hand, suppose the artist to have been indebted in this 
point to the poet, and, therefore, confessedly to have foigone 
all claim to invention, he would still have had room enough 
for the display of merit the most splendid, and of a kind the 
most appropriate to his art, — to express a passion in marble 
being far more difficult than by the instrument of words. 

With this readiness, however, to dispense with the faculty 
of invention in the artist, it is natm^ that there should have 
arisen on. his part a corresponding indiii'erence to that sort of 
pretension. Sensible that it was hopeless for him to found 
any part of his distinction upon originality in the conception, 
he was willing to adopt ideas from any quarter, no matter 
whether old or new, and fti throw the stress of hia efforts 
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upon the exeoution. Accordingly, he confined himself with- 
in the conipaaa of a feiv popuhir aiibjecta, and applied what- 
ever inventive power he had to the modifleation of the 
familiar, and the recombination of old materials. And this 
in fact 13 the meaning of the word invention, when attributed 
to painting in the professed treatises on that art ; invention 
applied not to the entire enbjeot, but to the individual parta, 
or to their connexion with each other : that sort of invention, 
in short, which Horace recommended to the tragic poet. 
Certainly the poet has a great advantage who treats a known 
story. Thousands of petty details, which would else he 
reqiiisite to put the reader in possession of the incidents and 
characters, are thus dispensed with ; and, the more rapidly 
his audience are made to comprehend the situation, the more 
readily will the appropriate interest arise. Now, if this be 
advantageous to the poet, a fortiori it will be so tti the painter. 
A subject comprehensible at a glance in. the purpose and 
meaning of its whole composition is indispensable to the full 
effects of his art. For the final result depends much upon 
the first impression ; and, if that be broken and retarded by 
a tedious process of q^uestion and investigation, the whole 
strei^h and liveliness of our emotions ia intercepted and 
frost-bound. 

Now, laying together both considerations — first, that 
novelty of subject is the very laat merit which we look for 
in a painting and, secondly, that the very absence of this 
quality facilitates the impression which it aims at — I think 
that we are under no necessity of ascribing the deficiency of 
invention in this art to a motive of indolent self-accommoda- 
tion in the painter, to his ignorance, or to the mechanical 
di£E.culties of his art, as absorbing his whole zeal and 
attention ; but, on the contrary, that it will appear to have a 
deep foundation in the principles of the art ; and that what 
at first sight might have been thought to limit the compass 
and energy of its effects is in fact to be applauded as a wise 
abstinence on the part of the artist. "Undoubtedly in one 
respect he might have found a better field for his art than 
has in fact been chosen since the time of Baphael ; for 
Homer, and not Ovid, should have been the painter's manual. 
But this I say on a consideration of the superior grandeur 
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which, helonga to the Homeric subjects, and ivith no prejudice 
to the principle here maintained,~-t!iat absolute novelty of 
story and situation is so far a defect in painting, and hostile 
to its highest purpose. 

This principle is one which did not escape Aristotle. It 
is recorded that he advised Protogenes to paint subjects from 
the life of Alexander, — aa advice which, unfortunately for 
himself, that painter did not adopt. However, the rationale 
of it is evident r the acts of Alexander were at that time the 
subject of general converaation ; and it did not ref^uire the 
sagacity of an Aristotle to foresee that they could never 
become obscure, or lose their interest and meaning with 
posterity. 

Sectiok X 

In poetry (for example, in the Homeric poetry) we find 
eshibited two classes of acta and agents : the visible and the 
invisible, This is a distinction which painting is incapable 
of expressing. Everytliing expressible in this art must be 
essentially within the field of the visible. Let me take an 
instance ; — The gods are divided against each other upon the 
fate of Troy ; and this division of interest at length comes to 
issue in personal combat. Now, this combat, in the poet's 
representation of it, goes on out of sight ; which circumstance 
of invisibility allows free latitude to the imagination for 
figuring the acta and persons of the gods upon any possible 
scale of superhuman proportions. But painting ia tied to 
the conditions of a visible scene, in which there will always 
be some parts so necessariiy determined by the fixed 
standards of nature as to furnish a scale for measuring the 
supernatural agents. This scale, when brought into imme- 
diate juxtaposition with an order of proportions adjusted to 
so very different a standard, translates what was grand and 
idealised in the indefinite exhibition of poetry into the mon- 
stroTia and extravagant under the material delineations of 

Minerva, for instance, being assaulted by Mars, steps 
back, and snatches up a huge stone from the ground. Now, 
I ask what ought to be the stature of a goddess who raises 
and hurls with ease a stone simply to roU. which into the 
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station it ocmipiea had required the force not of one man, 
but of several men nnited in some primfeval age, — consider- 
ing also that these early patriarchs are described by Nestor 
as far superior in power to the heroes of the Iliad, and those 
again described by Homer 33 having double the strength of 
his own generation ? For the painter there arises here this 
manifest dilemma ; either the stature of the goddess must, or 
it must not, be proportioned to the size of the atone. Sup- 
pose the first case, and the whole marvellous of the act 
vanishes. A man three times greater than myseK must 
naturally be able to throw a stone three times heavier. Sup- 
pose the other case, and we revolt from the manifest incon- 
gruity between the weight and the power, which, being made 
palpable to the sense in a picture, cannot be surmounted by 
a cold act of reflection upon the superhuman nature of the 
a^nt, as involving superhuman strength. Whenever we see 
effects of unusual magnitude, on principles of proportion we 
look for adeq^uate orgajia in the sgent. Mars, again, when 
prostrated by this enormous stone, covers seven acres of 
ground. Now, it is impossible that the painter should re- 
present him under these prodigious dimensions. But, ifnot, 
he ceases to be the Homeric Mars, and is, in fact, noways 
distinguished from any ordinary warrior. 

It waa the opinion of Longinua that, if the Homeric men 
are idealised into gods, the gods, on the other hand, are 
sometimes degraded into men. This tendency to degrada- 
tion in the poet, which in him is no more than a tendency, 
painting carries into perfect development. Size, strength, 
speed, which Homer always attributes in higher measure to 
his gods than to the most eminent of his heroes, painting 
must of necessity lower to the common standard of human 
nature ; Jupiter and Agamemnon, Apollo and Achilles, Ajax 
and Mars, are to the painter beings of one and the same 
order, whom he has no means of distinguishing except hy 
mere conventional characteristics. However, though irrepre- 
sentable hy painting, these superhuman dimensions lie within 
the field of sculpture ; and I am satisfied that the general 
mode of delineating the gods which prevails in the ancient 
statnes, no less than the colossal scale of their proportions, 
was originally derived from Horaer. 
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Section "M 

Agreeably to this view of the ca e, if it is very poaeible 
that a poem slioald be rich in materials for the painter, and 
yet not in itself pictnresque, ds, on the other hand, highly 
picturesque, and yet unproductive for the painter, there is an 
end at once to the conceit which would measure the merits 
of the poet by the degree in which he adapts himself lo the 
purposes of the artist.^ The source of this error lies in a 
verbal ambiguity. A picture in the poet's sense is not 
necessarily that which can be translated into the material 
picture of the artist. Erery trait, no matter whether visual 
ot not, by which the poet makes his object sensuously appre- 
hensible, and eo brightena it to the consciousness that we have 
a livelier sense of that object than of the poet's words, may 
be denominated a picture, inasmuch as it carries us nearer to 

' A slight attention to this and other passagoa of Lessiug would 
have exposed the hollovmess of a notion lirought forward by Dr. 
Darwin witii respect to the essential idea of poetry. He first directly 
insisted on a fancy {theory one canEot call it) that nothing was strictly 
poetic, or however not poetic Kar ^ioK1''t except what presented a 
visual image. One of his own UlustralJons was Pope's line, 

"Or Kennat swift, for silver eels cenown'd"; 
which, according to the Doctor, was translated into poetry by reading 

" Or Kennet swift, where silver graylings play." 
This notion has, in fact, in every age, been acted npon mora or les? 
consciously by writers in verse, and still governs much o( the criticism 
which is delivered on poetry : though it was first formally propounded 
by Dr. Darwin. Possibly even the Doctor himself would have been 
disabused of his conceit, if he had been recalled by this and other 
passages in Lessing to the fact that so far from being eminently, or 
(as he would have it) exclusively, the matter of poetry, the pictur- 
esque is in many instances incapable of a poetic treatment. £ven 
Lessing is too palpably infected by the error wbiob he combats,— the 
poetic being too frequently in his meaning nothing mora than that 
which is dotlied in a form of sensuous apprehensibility. The feet ia 
that no mere description, however visual and picturesque, is in any 
instance poetic per se, or except in and tlirot^h the passion wbicU pre- 
sides. Among onr ovra writers of eminent genius who have too often 
submitted, if not sacrificed, the passion to picturesque beauty, one of 
the principal is Mr. Landor, especially in his Geiir. But this subject 
will be farther illustrated elsewhere.— r»-. 
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that degree of illusion which it ia the ohvioua and character- 
istic end of painting to effect Pictures in this poetic sense, 
as here explained; the aadents colled ^avTatriai, ; and it were 
to be wished that thia nnme had heen adopted in modem 
criticism. So denominated, they would not readily have bent 
to the reatrainta of materi^ painting : whereaa with the name 
of pidiires there was at once connected an ambiguity which 
became a ready source of misapprehension. 

Now, first of all, it is evident that the poet can cany to 
the necessary degree of illnsion the representation of other 
objects than of visual ones. And here arises a distinction 
which at once cuts off from the painter's use a whole world 
of deacriptive imagery which is open to the poet. However, 
I will confine myself to visual imagery, which is common to 
thein both. Whence ia it then, I ask, that even within this 
field there ia not a little which the painter must forgo aa un- 
fitted for his purposes ? The reason is this : — The very signs 
or language by which painting accomplishes its imitations 
can be connected only in apace. Hence it arises that this 
art ia obliged to abstain from all images of which the different 
parts are in the successional connexion of time : on which 
account progressive actions, m such, are irrepresentable by 
painting : and it is thus restricted in its imitations either to 
co-existing actions, of which the parts are collateral to each 
other, or to material objects which can be so treated by 
means of attitude and position as to surest an action which 
they cannot directly espresa But I will endeavour to unfold 
all this in connexion with its ultimate grounds. 

The language of painting consists in lines and colours, 
which exist in apace ; the language of poetry in articulate 
sounds, which exist in time. Now, if it is undeniable that 
between the sign and the thing signified there must be reci- 
procal relations and a subjection to a common law, it follows 
that co-eiisting signs can express none but co-existing objects, 
or those of which the parts are in co-existence ; and that suc- 
eeasional signs can express none but sucoessional objects, or 
those of which the parts are in succession. Co - existing 
objects are called bodies ; consequently bodies, with their 
visible properties, compose the proper objects of painting, 
Successional objects, or of which the parts are in succession. 
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SECTION XII 

In all thia dry deduction of my principles I ehould place 
but little confidence if I had not found them confirmed by 
the practice of Homer ; or rather I should say, if it were 
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not from this very practie* of Homer that I had originally 
derived them. It is upon these principles only that the 
gland style of Grecian poetry, in its severest models, can be 
detevminately explained ; and upon these principles only that 
it would be poBBible to place in its right I^ht the very opposite 
style of many modem poets, who maintain a foolish contest 
with the painter in a point where all competition witJi him, 
by the very nature of the case, is hopeless. 

I observe that Homer paints nothing but progreesive 
actions, — that is to say, actions in their motions and succes- 
sion of stages : fixed bodies, therefore, or individual things 
he paints only phenomenally, or through their participation 
in these fluent actions expressed in corresponding changes. 
What wonder then that the painter finds little or no ma- 
terials for hia own art in the direct descriptions of Homer, 
these being always tied to the successions of time, and that, 
on the other hand, he finds his chief harvest not there where 
the poet has expressly designed a description, hut where the 
mere course of the narration has conveyed into one group a 
number of beautiful figures, in fine attitudes and in an 
interesting situation, although, agreeably to my principles, 
they are the precise cases on which the poet will have put 
forth the least descriptive power, as being a composition of 
fixed forms brought together under the law of co-existence 

If in any case Homer so far deviates from his general 
practice as to describe a stationary individual form, he de- 
spatches it with a single trait A ship he will describe 
sometimes as the black ship, sometimes as the hollow ship, 
sometimes as the swift ship, or at the most as the well- 
rowed black ship. Further than this he will not descend 
into the detail of description. But, on the other hand, the 
ship, as a thii^ participating in action, under the accidents of 
leaving harbour, pursuing ita voyt^e, making the land, he 
pursues into a ciroumstaatiality of description which the 
painter could not transfer to his canvas in less than five or 
six separate pictures. 

Even where circumstances compel Homer to detain the 
eye longer upon some individual form, still, however, he 
produces no picture which the painter could follow with his 
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pencil ; by various artifices he contrives to lead the object 
through a Bueoeesion of stages in every one of which it puts 
on a different aspect ; ivhilst the painter must wait for its 
final stage, in order there to exhibit, as finished and mature, 
what, under the liands of the poet, we saw running through 
it3 various stages of birth aud growtli. For instance, if 
Homer wishes to exhibit the car of Juno, tlie ivliole is placed 
before us in ita parts, — the wheels, the axletree, the seat, the 
pole, tie reins, and traces, not ao much formed and previ- 
ously co-existing, as growing up in succession under the 
hands of Hebe. Upon the wheels only the poet has detained 
ns beyond hia cnstom, to exliibit the eight iron spokes, the 
golden fellies, the studs of iron, and the silver nai'e ; on all 
the rest he has bestowed hut a single trait. 

Again, when the dress of Agamemnon is to be described, 
the whole is brought before ua article by article ; hut how 1 
Another poet^ with the same purpose before him, would have 
described each part separately, down to the minutest fringe ; 
but Homer introduces us to the King in the act of dressing 
himself ; and thus, without making the narrative pause for 
the description, in the very growth and succession of this 
action (the action of dressing), we see displayed before us 
the dress itself in all ita parts, — the soft tunic or shirt, the 
ample robe, the beautiful buskins, the sword, and finally the 
regal sceptre. 

This very sceptre also, which is characterised simply by 
the epithets of paternal and imperishable, in what way does 
Homer convey to ua an impression of its ideal grandeur 1 
Instead of a formal description, he gives us its history ; first 
as in the act of growing up under the divine workmanship 
of Vulcan ; next, as it glittered in the hands of Jupiter ; 
then as the credential distinction of Slercury, aa the truncheon 
of the martial Pelops, and as the pastorid staff of the pacific 
Atreus. Such is the artifice by which Homer contrives to 
keep an individual object hefore the eye when his purpose 
requires it ; and in this way, without descending to a fi^d 
description of its several parts, he succeeds in connecting a 
deeper impression with it than a painter could liave done by 
the most elaborate picture. The same skill is exhibited with 
regard to the sceptre of Achilles and the bow of Pandarus ; 
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in both of which cases the description, moves tliroi^h the 
stages of a nairative, and the mat^rid images, under the in- 
animate law ol' co-exiatBEce, are thrown into the shifting 
circumstances of a succession which advances concurrently 
with the advancing vetses of the poet. 

Section XIII 

It will be objected, however, to the doctrine of the last 
Section, that the signs which poetry employs (that is, words) 
are not merely a successional, but also a conventional or 
arbitrary, order of signs, and, in this latter character at least, 
well fitted to express the order of co-exisf^neea in space no 
lees than the order of successions in time ; and, as a must 
illustrious and decisive example of this from Homer himself, 
the shield of AchiUes will be alleged, — that famous shield 
which Homer has described with so much punctual circum- 
stantiality, in reference to its substance, form, and embellish- 
ments, through upwards of a hundred magnificent verses, 
that a modem artist would find no difficulty in reproducing 
it as a faithful and accurate drawing.! 

To this objection my answer is that I have already 
answered it. Homer describes the shield not as a thing 
finished and complete, hnt in the steles of its growth. Here 
again he has adopted the artifice of throwing an order of co- 
existence into an order of saccession, and thus converted the 
inert description of a fixed material object into the living 
picture of an action. It is not the shield that we see, but 
the divine artist in the act and proce^ of making it. He 
advances with hammer and tongs to the anvil ; forges the 
plates out of the rude unwrov^ht metal; and immediately 
the figures, which are to decorate it, start forward in relief, 
each after each under the touches of his creative hand. At 
last the work is finished, and we survey it with astonishment, 
but with the enlightened and acijuiescing astonishment of an 
eye-witness to its formation. 

Far different is the case with Virgil's shield.^ Either the 

1 In the niaa, Book XVIII, fines 478-607.— M. 
^ The shield given to jEneas by Vanna, as described in the Maeid, 
Book VIII, lines 626-728.— M. 
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Roman poet was in this instance insensible to tlie refined sat of 
Lis model ; or else the peculiar nature of his own embellish- 
menta might strite him as incompatible with the same evolution 
throngh the actual process of construction. The emblazon- 
ments of to shield are prophetic ; now prophecy, as prophecy,'^ 
and in the very act of delivery, demands an obscurity of 
language with which the definite names of persons would not 
harmonise. Yet, on these very names it was that to Vii^il, 
a courtier and a patriot, the main merit of the purpose 
rested ; and thus it became necessary that this course of 
sculptural prophecy should be exhibited, not as growing up 
beneath the hands of Vulcan, but as interpreted and looked 
back upon by the poet, and tlierefore as a work already 
existing and complete. Such is our excuse for Vii^il's 
management, — which, however, does not remedy its bad effect. 
The preparations are the same in both poeis for the labouia 
of Vulcan, But in Virgil, no sooner are we introduced to the 
god and his Cyclopean agents than the curtain is dropped, 
and we are transported to quite another scene, in which Venus 
appears with the armour already complete. She rests it 
against an oak ; and, after the hero has sufficiently admired, 
handled, and tried it, the description commences in due 
form ; yet, as it is not .tineas who delivers this description 
(for he is unacquainted with the interpretation of the shield), 
nor Venus, but the poet speaking in his own person, it 
follows that the action of the poem is here obliged to stand 
stilL In short, as no one person of th p m k p 

in this description, and as it is a mat in iff h 
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it IS a propertj wiich belongs to laHoUane generallj , and not 
aa it is especially restricted to the purposes of poetry. The 
prosaist is satisfied if he impreaaes clear and distinct ideas ; 
but the poet ia required to impress them with the strength 
and vivacity of realities. He must describe with the force 
of painting ; and now let us see how far the co-existing 
parts of material objects are adapted to that sort of de- 
scription. 

How ia it that we attain to a clear representation of an 
object in space 1 First of all, we regard the separate parts of 
it individually ; nest, the connexion of these parts ; and, 
finally, the whole. These three operations our senses eseoute 
with such wonderful rapidity that they melt into an apparent 
nnity. Now, this unity it is not witliin the power of a poet 
to attain ; the mind is so much retarded by the separate 
parts of a consecutive description that it cannot reproduce 
them with speed enough to connect them into a single 
representative impression of tlie whole. Hence the poetical 
illusion vanishes. Where the purpose does not demand this 
illusion, as in the case of a prose writer, who is describing 
merely to the understanding, pictures of objeola under a law of 
co-existence are perfectly admissible. The didactic poet, even 
(u such, ia not eichided from this use ; for, wherever be is 
strictly didactic, he is in fact no poet. Thus, for eiample, 
Vii^, in bis Georgics, describes a cow fitted for the purpose 
of breeding. In doing this, he nins through the series of 
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characteristics wliicli distinguish such a coiv, uianifeatly with 
the plain prosaic purpose of rectifying our practical judgments 
in this matter ; as to the power of the mind to combine this 
aeries of separate notices into the unity of picture, (Atrt waa a 
question which, with his purpoae, he waa perfectly justified in 
neglecting. 
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In the three last seiiteiieea there ia a false thought, unworthy 
of Lessing's acuteness. The vulgar conception of didactic 
poetry is that the adjunct didactic expresses the primary 
function (or, in lexical phrase, the difference) of that class of 
poetry ; as though the business were, iirst of all, to teach 
something, and, secondly, to convert this into poetry hy 
some process of embellishments But such a conception con- 
tains a contradictio in adjecto, and is in effect equivalent to 
demanding of a species that it shall foi^, or falsify, the 
distinctions which belong to it in virtue of ita genus. As a 
term of convenience, didactic may serve to discriminate one 
class of poetry ; hut didactic it cannot he in philosophic 
rigoui without ceasing to be poetry. Indirectly it ia true 
that a poet in the highest departments of his art may, and 
often does, communicate mere knowledge, hut never as a 
direct purpose, unless hy forgetting his proper duty. Even 
as an epic poet, for instance, VirgU may convey a sketch of 
the Mediterranean Chorography, and Milton of the Syrian 
Pantheism ; but every reader perceives that the first arises 
purely in obedience to the necessities of the narrative, and 
that the other is introduced as an occasion of magnificent 
display, and ifo more addressed to a didactic purpose than 
the Homeric Catalogue of Ships, which, gave the meagre hint 
for it^ waa designed aa a statistical document, or than the 
ceremonial pomps and emblazonments of a coronation, &c., 
are designed to teach the knowledge of heraldry. This is 

' This "Postscript" was annexeil to tha original paper ns it 
appeared in BUickinSoi^s Afagasinc. — M, 
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self-evident; but tlie case is exactly the same in Jidactio 
poetry, with this single difference, — that the occasions for 
poetic display are there derived, uniformly and upon 
principle, from cases admitting of a didactic treatment, 
which, in the two instances jnat noticed, furnished the 
occasion only by accident. The object is to wrestle with the 
difBculties of the case by treating a subject naturally didactic 
in a manner and for a purpose not didactic ; this is accom- 
plished by such a selection from circumstances otherwise 
merely technical, and addressed to the nnexcited under- 
standing, as may bend to the purposes of a Fine Art : a 
branch of knowledge is thrown through that particular 
evolution which serves to draw forth the circumstances of 
beautiful form, feeling, incident, or any other interest, which 
in some shape, and in some degree, attach themselves to the 
dullest exercises of mere lucrative industry. In the course 
of this evolution it is true that some of the knowledge proper 
to the subject is also communicated ; but this is collateral to 
the main purpose, which is to win the beauty of art from a 
subject in itaelf unpromising or repulsive ; and, therefore, 
the final object of a didactic poet is accomplished not by the 
didactic aspects of his poem, but directly in spite of them ; 
the knowledge which emerges in such a poem exists not for 
itaelf, but aa an indirect occasion for the beauty, and also as 
a foil or a counter-agent for strengthening its expression, — as a 
shadow by which the lights are brightened and realised. 

Suppose a game at cards — whist, I'bombre, or quadrille — 
to be carried through its principal circumstances and stages, 
as in the Rape of the Lock and elsewhere : nobody is so 
absurd as to imagine that in this case the poet had designed 
to teach the game ; on the contrary, he has manifestly pre- 
supposed that knowledge in his reader aa essential to the 
judicious apprehension of his description. With what 
purpose, then, has he introduced this incident, where no 
necessity obliged him, and for what is it that we admire its 
execution 1 Purely as a trial of skill in playing the game 
with grace and beauty. A game at cards is a mimicry of a 
battle, with the same interests, in a lower key. The peculiar 
beauty, therefore, of such a description lies in the judicious 
selection of the principal crises and situations incident to the 
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particular game in its most general raovemeiit To be played 
with, skill and grace, it must evolve itself tlirougli the great 
circumstances of danger, euapense, and sadden surprise, of 
fortune shifting to this side and that, and finally of irrevoc- 
able peripeteia, which contain the philosophic abstract of Eucli 
BceneB as to the interest whieli they eicite. Meantime the 
mere instrumenta by which the contest is conducted, the 
carda themselves, by their gay colouring, and the antiq^ue 
prescriptimness of the figures (which in the midst of real 
arbitrariness has created an artificial semblance of law and 
necessity, such as reconciles us to the drawing upon China 
cups, Egyptian and Etruscan ornaments, &c.), throw an air 
of briUiancy upon the game which assists the final im- 
pression. 

Now, here in miniature we have the law and exemplar of 
didactic poetry. Ad y as wl th po t has md 

stood his art it is th p t that h h p d d S p 
pose, for instance hth Itasthb Eth ta.t 

the life, duties, d pti f hjhd ith 

instead of merely 1 P f Uy d nb g th 1 
chooses to exhibit th d thfit ftelgtlm 

Here, undoubtedly h h 1 ttl h g d tl f m f h 

poem ; but that hlas d lin th Vta f 

his duties, nor h tllassmdth ealf t f 

teacher, is evident f tl — P to 1 1 f es g tl 

in its aspect, acco 1 j, * tl lim t wh h t p rs d 
but, whether in it SI od hhtdtotll t 

ful, or in our St -tb d h 1 t d t th 

sublime, it is, lik 11 tl t f h man mpl ym t 

of a mixed textur difigrelbjm yd ad 
cumstances. Thes t tl b f th poet t 1 

away, or to purif t 1 ast by t pre mg th te 
their details. Butfl pp Ihdteshdb 

really didactic, all es art 1 1 k m nag m f th 

kind would have bee grtdftbjmtltgtl fll 
communication of th k wl dg gbt Th p t 

which he proceed thtflt dbtt 1 

has taken his subj t manfgt fj' fym 

and of binding ito tbytl freceto com 

ground, a great ty f t t g tuat 
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incidents, or emotions. 'Wliereaoever the circumstances of 
the reality lead naturally into exhibitions on which it is 
pleasant to be detained, he pursues them. But, where the 
facte and details are of such a nature aa to put forth no 
manifeetations of beauty or of power, and, consequently, are 
adapted to no mode of pleasurable sympathy, it is his duty 
to evade by some delicate address, or resolutely ti 
them ; which it would not be if the presiding purpose « 
a didactic one. 

What may have misled Lessing on this point is the fact 
that subjects are sometimes chosen, and lawfully chosen, for 
didactic poems, which are not adapted to pleasurable sympa- 
thies in any mode, but in a great outline to a sympathy^ of 
disgust. Beauty, however, exists everywhere to the eye 
which is capable of detecting it ; and it is our right, and 
duty indeed, to adapt ourselves to this ordinance of nature, 
by pursuing and unveiling it even under a cloud of 
deformity, Tlie Syphilis of Frocastorius, or Armstrong's 
Art of Health,^ I do not particularly allude to ; because in 
neither case is the subject treated with sufficient grace or 
sufficient mastery over ils difRcnlties. But suppose the case 
of some common household occupation, as the washing of 
clothes, for example. No class of human labours is at a 
lower point of degradation, or surveyed with more disilain 
by the aspiring dignity of the human mind, tlian these 
domestic ones, and for two reasons: first, because they 
exercise none but the meanest powers ; and, secondly, from 
their origin and purpose, as ministering to our basest necessi- 
ties. Yet I am persuaded that the external aspect of this 
employment, with no more variety than it presents in the 
different parts of this island, might be so treated as to 
unfold a series of very interesting scenes, without digressing 
at alt from the direct circumstances of the art (if art it can 
be called), whilst the comic interest, which would invest the 
whole as proceeding from a poet, would at once disarm the 

1 The word sympathy hna been so much contracleil in ila nieaniug 
by a conversatiamil use tbat it tiecomes iiecei!£ary to remind the 
reader that this is not a false application of it. 

' Hieronymns Fracastoriua of Verona, physician ani! poet, 1483- 
1553 ; I>r. John Armstrong, 1709-1779.— M. 
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inlierent meanness in. the subject of iiU power to affect us 
unpleasumbly.i 

Now, Virgil, in hia ideal of a cow, and the description of 
her meritorious points, is nearly upon as low ground as any 
that is here su^ested. And this it ia which has mialed 
Lesaing. Treating a mean subject, Virgil must (he concludes) 
have adapted his description to some purpose of utility ; for, 
if his purpose had been beauty, why la,vieh hia power upon 
so poor an occasion, since the course of his subject did not in 
this instance oblige him to any detail ! But, if this con- 
struction of the case were a just one, and that Virgil really 
had framed hia descriptions merely as a guide to the prac- 
tical judgraeut, tliis passage would certainly deserve to be 
transferred from its present station in the Georgica to the 
Grazier's Pocket-book, as being (what Lesaing in ettect repre- 
sents it to be) a plain bona fide account of a Smithfield 
prize cow. But, though the object here described is one 
which is seldom r^^ded in any other light tlian that of 
utility, and, on that account, is of necessity a mean one,^ yet 
the qtiestion still remains, In what spirit, and for what piir- 
pose, VirgQ has described this mean object J For meanness 
and deformity even, as was said before, have their modes of 

' Mrs. BarbauM, Gls:ty years ngo, gave QS a Ter; plenaiDg sketch 
on this subject in her "Waahing-Day" ; but she has narrowed tha 
int^reat by selecting amongst the clrcunistanres the picturesque ones, 
to the ex^^nsiou of all lliose which appronch to the beautiful, and also 
hy the character of the incidents, such aa the cheerless reception of 
the visitor ; for, as the truth of such an incident beloi^ only to the 
lower anii less elegant moiles of life, it is not fitted for a general 
sympathy. 

' This, for two reasons ; Isi, because whatever ia Hsefnl, and 
merely naefnl, ia essentially definite, bdng bounded and restricted by 
the end to which it is adapted ; it cannot transcend that end, and 
therefore can never in the least degree partake of the Illimitable ; 2d, 
because It is always viewed in a relation of inferiority to something 
beyond itself. To be useful is to be mhiisterlal to some end ; now, 
the end does not exist for the sake of the means but the means for the 
sake of the end. Hence, therefore, one reason why a wild animal is so 
much more admired than the same animal domesticated. The wild 
animal is nseless, or viewed as snch ; but, on that very account, he is 
an end to himself; whilst the tame one is merely an instrument or 
means for the ends of others. The wild turkey of America is a 
respectable bird, but the "tame villatic fowl" of tha same speciea in 
TCngland is an object of general contempt. 
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beauty. Now, there are four reaaona which, might justify 
Virgil in his description, and not one of them having any 
reference to the plain prosaic purpose which Lessing aBcribea 
to him. He may have described the cow ; — 

I. Afl a difficult and intractable subject, by way of a 
bravura, or passage of execution. To describe well is not 
easy ; and, in one clasa of didactic poems, of which there are 
several, hoth in Latin, English, and French, — -viz. those 
which treat f tl m 1 p t f tl t 1 — h 
chief stress f h m th p tl 1 11 tl wl h 
thoughts n t t rally pt bl f 1 oan f 
metrical exj i, dltd tthppetyf 
the style d m t f rs Thi t y 
elevated fo t h p rt and f m h 1 k p 
dancing. E t h bly b tt than to wry 
Vii^il would ha 1 ftrjtdmlLe g dea f 
didactic poet 

II. Aa / f bj t b h Ij t th gh 
positively di^ tgh fa.tmtth j 
duced by tl pa t th po — j wh t p l' h 
possibly n t b fS tly pi 1 E t t 
notices ofoljt It wlh t dffretttb 
mind to h m thin h If usly p d h m 
highly inte est g wh dt 1 Ire 1 dtl 
full light of th ns ess th w p w f llj p th 
by a pictur q d scnp A t eet L d th t 
usual fum t f ca y gutte 1 j p t & 
viewed witl 1 ttl t t b t hi tel m t 
Drury Lan d g to th tyl ft bee 
very impre AttL g'hj Itfhdffl 
culty.of coll t g th parts f d pt t 
the unity of -e t e, th t d ffi It d t t to 
those who f 1 with tl bj t £ tl des np 
and at any rat p 1 to th ca 

in. As d I \ irgil w la 11 h lass 

Now, everj d 1 m perf ct (as tl Id m ta 

physicians called it),in natural objects, necessarily expresses the 
dark power of nature which is at the root of all things 
under one of its infinite manifestations in the most im- 
pressive way ; that which elsewhere exists by parts and 
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fiactions d^perscd amonf,st tlie species and in tendency 
here exists as a whole and in consummation. A Pandora, 
wlio should he furnishei for all the tunctions of her nature 
in a Insury of perfection, even tlioitnt it were possible that 
the ideal beauty should lie disj Dined from this ideal organi- 
sation, w ould he regarded with the deepest interest Such 
a Pan \on, m her species, or an approximation to one, is the 
cow of Vii^l , and he is warranted by this consideration in 
describing her without the meanness of a didactic purpose. 

IV. As a heautifal object In those objects which are 
referred wholly to a purpose of utility, as a kitchen garden 
tor instance, utility becomes the law of their beauty. With 
regard to the cow in particular, which is referred to no 
variety of purposes, aa the horse or the di^, the external 
structure will express more absolutely and unequivocally the 
degree in which the purposes of her species are accomplished ; 
and her beauty will be a more deterraiuate subject for the 
judgment than where the animal structure is referred to a 
multitude of separate ends incapable of co-existing. Describ- 
ing in this view, however, it will be said that Vii^il pre- 
supposes in his reader some knowledge of the subject ; for 
the description will be a dead letter to him unless it 
awakens and brightens some previous notices of his own. I 
answer that^ with regard to all the common and familiar 
appearances of nature, a poet is entitled to postulate some 
knowledge in his readers j and the fact is that he has not 
postulated so much as Shakspere in his fine description of 
the hounds of Theseus in the Midsummer Nighfe Dream, or 
of the horse of Arcite ^ ; and Shakspere, it will not be pre- 
tended, had any didactic purpose in those passages. 

This ia my correction applied to tie common idea of 
didactic poetry ; and I have thought it right to connect it 
with the error of so distinguished a critic as Lessing. If he 
ia right in his construction of Virgil's purpose, that would 
prove only that, in thia instance, Virgil was wrong. 

'■ In the Tv!0 Noble Kinsmen. The first act has been often and 
justly attributed to Shakspere ; but the last act is no less indisputably 
his, and in his very flnest stjle. 
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GOETHE 

AS REFLECTED IS HI3 NOVEL OF WILHELM MEISTEB '■ 

To be an eidoloclast n t pi ■ait ffi b ca ise a 

invidious one. Whe th t can b ff ted tl f t 

is prudent to deyolv th d E ! fB i n th 

idol himself. Let th Ij t f tli f 1 1 p Iw f 

^ Id the Londeii Magazine for August 1824,— which number of the 
magazine contnined the last portion hot one of Carlyle's Lift and 
WriHtigs of Schiller Cbtoken up by him for anonymoua piecemeal 
publication in that magazine with a view Ijd its suhseqneot pnblieatiou 
in book fonn), — theta appeared the first part of a review by De 
Qnincey of Carlyle'e IVatalaMon of Qoethe's Wilhelia Meistet's 
Apprenticeship, then just published in threa volumes, and also anony- 
mously, by Messrs. Oliver and Boyd of Edinburgh. The review was 
continued in the September number of the magazine, — m whioli num- 
ber Carlyle'a Biography of Schiller was brought to a close. Tlie 
review or^inally, therefore, consisted of two parts. In 1869, how- 
ever, when De Quincey reprinted it in vol. xiii of the Collective 
Edition of his Writings (the last volume which he saw through the 
press completely himself), be sappressed the first part altogether, and 
reproduced the second part only, making some slight modifications in 
the text even of that part. The reason for this may have partly been 
that De Quincey,— having come to know a good deal more of Goethe 
generally than he did in 1824, and having indeed, in his Biography 
of Gioethe contributed lo the EjtcydoptMia Sriiannica (see ante, Vol. 
IV, pp. 396-*21),put forth an estimate of Goethe which, thongh still 
much under the proper mark, was at all events hr higher than that con- 
tained in his magaziue paper on " Wilhelm Meister " in 1834, — felt in 
1859 that the magazine paper of 1824 was out of date as a whole, and 
that at least the first part of it, where the depreciation of Goethe 
generally was most rampant, must be withdrawn. There was, how- 
ever, another reason. The same first part had contained, in addition 
to its reckless depreciation of Goethe himself, an especially severe, and 
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possible, be made his own eidoloclaat. Aa respects Ifilhelm 
Mekter, this is possible ; and so far, tlierefore, as Goetlie's 
pretensions are founded on that novel, Goethe shall be his 
own eidoloclast. Foe our own paits, we shall do no more 

indeed savage, criticism of the anoaymous traoslalflr of Goethe's Dovel 
for the maimer lu whicti he fiad executed his taak. Now, in the intmin 
the auonymous translatot liad come t« he knowu as Thomas Carlyle ; 
aiid during the first years of Carlyle'a married life, at Edinburgh from 
1826 to 1828, and afterwards at CraigenpHttook from 1838 to 1834, 
De Quincey and ha had bean in close and very friendly relations with 
each other, both personally and by correspondence (see anle. Vol. IV, 
pp. 6, 7, and sea also Carlyle's Reiainisceitcea, voL ii, pp, 151-153 of 
Mr. Norton's edition) ; and, though these relations had become fwnter, 
or had all but ceased, after Carlyle's removal to Loudon in 1634, the 
Cariyla of 1859 was not a man against wliom, for readers anywhere 
oyer the world, De Quincey could feel it either becoming or safe to 
resuscitate severities written in 1824. On both these grounds, there- 
fore, — the change of his estimate of Goethe, and his changed relations 
to Carlyle, — he judged it best to suppress entirely in 1859 the first 
Ijnrt of his paper of 1824, and to republish only the second part. In 
this second part, though tiiere were some continued earplugs at 
Carlyle's translation of the Meister, these might pass as but incidental, 
and, though there was quite enough also of reiterated depreciation of 
Goethe, it was of a kind leas requiring lo be retracted, inasmuch as it 
was directed mainly and specially against what De Quincey still 
regarded, and many others agreed with him in regarding, as the gross 
immoralities and other unpardonable faults of me of Goethe's produc- 
tions. — De Quincey hiniself havii^ deliberately suppressed the First 
Part of hia Goethe paper of 1824, we have no i^ht to reproduce it 
textually in this editiou of De Quinoey's Collected Writii^ ; and the 
following brief abstract of it will suffice for the gratification of what- 
ever amount of public interest may be still legitimately daimed for it 
as a fact in De Quint«y's biography and an old literary cariosity : — 
I. The General Dbpbeoiation of Goeihe. — Here is a string of the 
santancea in which this ia ezpcesaed most strongly :--" Not the base- 
' ' iiess of Egyptian superstition, not Titania under enchantment, not 
" Caliban in drunkenness, ever shaped l« themselves an idol more 
" weak or hollow than modem Germany has set up for its worship 
" in the person of Goethe. . , . 'The ultimate point we aim at is not 
" to quarrel with the particular book which has been tlie accidental 
' ' occasion of bringing Goethe before us : a bad book more or less is 
" of no great importance ; our mark la Goethe himself ; and not even 
" Goethe on his own account and separate from hia col«rie of 
" admirers, bnt Goethe proposed aa a model, aa a fit subject for 
" admiration, sympathy, and philosophic homage, — in the language 
" of the present ti'anslBtor, as ' the first of European minds,' ' the 
" ricliest, most gifted of living minds.' For the last seven years or 
" SI) a feeble but peraeveriug effort has been made by proneuTS of 
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" GoBtlia in this country to raise what tho newspapers call a 'sensa- 
"tiou' in his behalf, — as yet, however, without effect. On the one 
" hand, the reader waa staggered by the enormity of the iitachts- 
' ' prllckf (the despotic and almighty puffs, as we might in this case 
" translate the word) which were brought over from Germany; and, 
'* though soma might be disgusted, more perhaps were awed by these 
" attempts to bully them into admiration. On the other hand, the 
" mere dulness of the works which were translated and analysed as 
" Goethe's triumphantly repellad the contagion before it conid 
" spread. ... At this particular moment we think that the struggle 
" between terror on the one hand (terror of being thoaght to want 
' ' taste and seDsibility) and the acnte sense of the ludicrous on the 
" other will receive an impulse in the latter direction from the 
" appeamnca in English of Wilhelm Meisler. ... No other of 
" Goethe's -works is likely to be more revolting to English good sense: 
' ' the whole prestige of his name must now totter. A blow or two 
" from a few v^rons nnderstandinga, well planted and adequately 
' ' published tfl the world, combined with the overpowering abomina- 
' ' tions of the work itself, will set in movement this yet torpid body 
" of feeling, deteraiine the current of popular opinion (so far as any 
" popidar opinion can be possible] on the question of Mr. Goethe, 
' ' and for aver dissolva the puny fabric of baby-honaes which we are 
'* now audaciously summoned to plant * fast by the oracles of God ' 
" as fit neighbours to the divine teraplea of Milton and of Shali- 
" spare."-^!!. CmTiciaM op the Amonymous Trakslator. — One 
or two mistranslations from tha German aro pointed out ; but the 
main charge is that the English diction of ths translation is not good 
or classical English, but is "overrun" vAtt, pnvincUdisitts, mdgarieme, 
and baTbarisms. The charge is insisted on at some length, and is sns. 
tained by lie production of eiamples. In illustration of the provia- 
ciAlisms (detfiCted at once as in this case Scotlkiama) the instances 
produced are these ; — "Open up" for "open" ; "in place of" for 
"instead of"; "inquire at a man" for "inquire of"; "backinga 
letter" for "addressing a letter" ; "break up a latter" for "open a 
letter. " These are all ; nor are the cited vulgaHsois, as distingniahed 
from the Scotlidsms, more numerous. They are these:— "Wage" 
for "wages"; "licking bis lips" ; " discussing oysters " ; "dosies" 
for " girls" ! "thrash" for "beat." Of barbarimaa (by which seem 
10 be meant archaisms or general violences of idiom) the eiamplea 
cited are these: — "Phihna tripped signing downstau^c. " where 
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except ainoi^t his clannish coterie of partisans in London 
(collectively not enough to fill the boudoir of a blue-stoefc- 
ing), tliere ore no such prepossessiona. Some, indeed, of tliat 
coterie have on occasion of our former article pushed their 
partisanship to the extent of foi^tting the language of 
gentlemen. This at least has been reported to us.^ We are 
sorry for them, ; not angry on our own account, nor much 

"aigiiing" is used for "beckoning" or " making signs " ; "His Excel- 
lence " for " His Excellency " ; " the child laid Ihe right hand on her 
breast, theleit on her brow," where "tbs" Blionldbe "her" ; " 'What 
fellow is that in the corner,' said the Count, looking at a subject 
who had not yet been presented to Mm "; " jonthhood " ; "giving a man 
leava" for " dismissing " him; "to be at one with me" for " to be 
reconciled with me " ; and " want " nsed wrongly in its old sense of 
"tu be without," — as in the Scotticism "I cannot want it " for "I 
cannot do without it." Hardly on such a email array of detected 
slips as this could De Quincey, but far his p^possession then against 
Goethe and all that connected itself with Goethe, have fomided so 
sweeping an assertion as that "these instances are sufficient to illns- 
" tratc the coarseness of diction which disfigure the English transla- 
" tioD, and which must have arisen from want of sufficient interconrse 
" with society." That is his somming-np, however — modified only 
by these words of redeeming praise at the close ; — " Strange as it may 
' ' appear, the verses which are scattered through the volumes, and 
" which should natnrally be the most difficult part of the task, have 
" all the ease of original compositions, and appear to ns eiecnted 
" with very considerable delicacy and elegance. Of a writer who has 
" shown his power to do well when it was so difficult to do well we 
' ' have the more right to complain that he has not done well in a case 
' ' where it was comparatively easy. " — How Tnagnanimously Carlyla 
took this criticism of his book, annoying though it mnat have been at 
the time, and calculated even to do him damage at the beginning of 
his literary career, may be seen from the passage in Vol. IV anle, and 
the pass^a in Carlyle's Seminiseences, already referred to. If the 
reader will also turn to Vol. ID ante, pp. 171-6 and footnote, and to 
Vol. IV ante, p. 41 S and footnote, he will see how ansions De Qnincey 
had been to retract the criticism so far as be could, and to make the 
amende honmvile to Carlyle on account of it. — M. 

' This is a rather interesting piece of information. De Qnincey's 
audacious attack on Goethe in the preceding part of his paper au 
WUhelm JHei^ler (sea last footnote) had provoked much anger and 
reclamation, it appears, in London circles. Carlyle, it is worth 
noting, was on his first visit to London about this time. He bad 
gone to London in June 1824, immediately after the publication of his 
Meisier ; and, though he was away for a while on excursions to 
BirrainEham and Paris, he was mainly in London till FebrnaTy 1825, 
near to Edward Irving, and forming acquaintances among Irving'a 
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surprised. Tliey are to a certain degree esousably irritable 
from the consciousness of being imsupported and unsteadied 
by general sympathy. Sootariaaa are allowably ferocious. 
However, we shall reply only by recallii^ a little anecdote 
of John Henderson,! in the spirit of which we mean to act. 
Upon one occasion, when he was disputing at a dinner 
party, his opponent beii^ pressed by some argument too 
strong for his l(^ic or his temper, replied by throwing a 
glass of wine in hia face ; upon which Henderson, with the 
dignity of a scholar who felt too justly how much this 
boyish petulance had disgraced his antagonist to he in any 
danger of imitating it, coolly wiped his fac«, and said, — 
"This, sir, is a digression: now, if you please, for the 
argument." ^ 

And now, if you please, for our ai^ument Wiat shall 
that be t How shall we conduct it 1 As far as is possible, 
the translator of Wilhelm Meister would deny us the benefit 
of awy argument ; for thus plaintively he seeks to forestall 
us (Preface xii), " Every man's judgment is, m this free eouatry, 

friends of tlie London Magazine connexion. De Quincey was possibly 
at Graamere nben he wrote his Goethe paper ; but he went and rame 
between Oraamere and Loudon, and was almost certainly in London at 
all events before Carlyle bad left.— ftL 

' The two authorities for all authentic information about J. Hender- 
son are,— 1. The Funeral Sermon of Mr. Agutter ; 2. A Memoir of 
him by Mr. Cottle of Bristol, inserted in Mr. Cottle's Poems. We 
Xdow not whether we learned the anecdote from tttese sources, or in 
conversation with Mr. Cottle many years ago. Meantime, to check 
any wandering conceit that Henderson may be a tneie local notoriety, 
let me inform th« reader that he is the man wham Samnel Jolinson 
and Burke went to visit at Bristol upon the mere fame of bis att^n- 
menls, and then in Ecciptural lai^u^e pronounced that "iJiehi^had 
mit ieen lold them,. " [Boswell, speaking of a visit to Oxford by Dr. 
Johnson and himself in June 1784, says tttat among those they met 
was " Mr. John Henderson, student of Pembroke College, celebrated 
for Ilia wondarful acquirements in alchemy, judicial astrology, and 
other abstruse and curious learning," and appends this note, " See an 
account of him in a sermon by the Rev. Mr. Agutter."— M.] 

' One objection only wa have heard to our last article ^m any 
person not a partisan of Goethe : being plausible, and coming &om a 
man of talents, we reply to it. "Surely," says he, "it cannot be any 
fault of Goethe's that he is old." Certainly not ; no fault at all, but 
a circumstance of monstrous aggravation connected with one particu- 
lar fault of Wilhelm Meister, &c 
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"a lamp to himself" (Free country! Tvliy, we hope there is no 
despotism so absolute, no not in Turkey, nor Algiers, where 
a man may not puhlisli his opinion of Wilhelm Meister !) ; 
"and many, it is to he feared, will insist on judging Meister 
" by the common rule, and, what is worse, condemning it, let 
" Sehlegel bawl as loudly as lie pleasee." * This puts us in 
mind of a diverting story in the memoirs of an old Cavalier, 
published by Sir Walter Scott. At the close of the Parlia- 
mentary War he was undergoing some examination (abont 
passports, as we recollect) by the Mayor of Hull ; upon which 
occasion the mayor, who was a fierce fanatic, said to him 
some such words as these ; " Now, Captain, you know that 
God has judged between you and us, and has given us the 
victory, praise be unto his name ! and yet you see how 
kindly the Parliament treats you. But, if the victory had 
gone the other way, and you of the malignant party had 
stood in our shoes, I suppose now, Captain, you would 
have evil-entreated us ; would have put all manner of affronts 
upon us, — kicked us peradventure, pulled our noses, called 
us eons of w— s." "You're in the right on't, sir," was the 
reply of the bluff captain, to the great indignation of the 
Mayor, and infinite fun of the good-natured aldermen. So 
also, when the translator tells us that it is to be feared that 
many will condemn Wilkelm Meister in spite of Schlegel'a 
vociferation, we reply, " You're in the right on't, sir " ; they 
will do so ; and Sehlegel is not the man, neither William 
nor Frederick, to frighten them from doing so. We have 
extracted this passage, however, for the sake of pointing the 
reader's eye to one word in it : "many will judge it by the 
common rule." What rule is that J The translator well 
knows that there is no rule, — no rule which can stand in the 
way of fair and impartial criticism, — and that he is conjuring 
up a bugbear which has no existence. In the single cases of 
epic and dramatic poetry (but in these only as regards the 
mechanism of the fable) certain rules have undoubtedly 
obtained an authority which may prejudice the cause of a 
writer ; not so much, however, by corrupting sound criticism 
as by occupying its place. But with regard to a novel there 
' What follows in Cariyla's Preface is a quotation from Sohlegal 
praisiDg Goetlie's novel immensely. — M. 
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is no rule which has obtained any " p'eseription " (to apeak 
the language of civil law) hut the golden, rule of good sense 
and just feeling ; and the translator well knows that in such 
a case, if a man were disposed to shelter His own want of 
argument under the authority of some "common rule," he 
cam find no such rule to plead. How do men generally 
criticise a novel 1 Just as they examine the acts and con- 
duct, moral or prudential, of their neighbours. And how ia 
that ? Is it by quoting the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle 1 
Do they proceed as the French Consul did when the Dey of 
Tunis informed him that he meant to cut olT bis head ? 
Upon which 

" The Consul quoted Wickefoit 
And Puffendorf and Grotius, 

And proved from Vattel 

Eiceedingly well 

Such a deed would be quite atrocious-" 

No : they never trouble Puffendorf and Grotius, but try the 
case " proprio marte," appealing only to their own judgmenffi 
and their own feelings. This ia mse, they say, and that is 
foolish ; this is indecorous, and that is inconsistent ; this 
argues a bad motive, and that leads to a bad consequence. 
Or, if the novel be Oerman, this is indictably indecent. In 
this way they ju(^ of actions, in this way of a novel ; and 
in this way we shall judge of WUhslm Meister, and cannot 
allow that our criticism shall be forestalled by any pretence 
that we are opposing mechanic rules, which do not and 
cannot exist, to the natural and spontaneous movements of 
the unprejudiced judgment. 

" Scribendi recte bapere eat principium et fona " — Good 
sense is the principle and fountain of all just composition. 
This is orthodox doctrine all over the world, or ought to be. 
Nest, we presume that in all latitudes and under every 
meridian a poet stands amenable to criticism for the quahty 
of his sentiments and the passions he attributes to his heroes, 
heroines, and "pattern people." That the general current 
of feeling should be deeper than that of ordinary life, nobler, 
and purer, — is surely no unreasonable postulate : else where- 
fore is he a poet ? Now, within a short compass there is no 
better lest by which we can try the style and tone of a poet's 
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feelings than hia ideal ot the female character is expressed in 
his heromei Foi this purpose we ^^lll hi\e a general turn 
out and lii-ld day for Mr QoLthc a ladies The} shall all 
parade hcfore the reader This, while it answers onr end, 
Mill provide for hts amuseniLiit Such a displiy ■nill le 
Bufocient for the style of sentiment as to the good sense, 
that will he adequately put on lecord by e^ciy jart ol our 

Now, therefore, turn out \e beUea of GerraanT ' tuni out 
before London on this fine 26tli of August 1824 Plate ata, 
dames ' Let us hn e a grand proce'ision to the temple of 
Paphos with its hundred altaia and Mi Goethe, ncailv 50 
jears old it tlie date of Wilhelm Meistei, shill be the high 
pneet , ani we will exhibit htm aurrounded ly all "his 
joun^C'oricthian hitj.' ^ Here, then, reader, is Mr. Goethe s 

Gallery op Female Portraiib 
Mariana. — No, 1 is Mariana, a young actress. With her 
the novel opens : and her situation ia this. She is connected 
m the tenderest style of clandestine attachment with Wilhelm ■ 
Meister, the hero. Matters have gone so far that ehe-^how 
shall we express it 1 Oh ! the German pkrase is that — she 
" carries a pledge of love beneath her bosom." Well, sup- 
pose she does : what's tliat to us,— us and the reader J Why, 
nothing, we allow, unless she asks us to advance money ou 
the pledge. The reader is yet but m the vestibule of the 
tale ; he is naturally willing to Le plea'^cd, and indisposed to 
churlish constructions. Undoubtedly he is sorry : wishes it 
had been otherwise ; but he is human himself ; and he 
recollects the old excuse which will be pleaded on this frail 
planet of ours for thousands ol jtaia after we are all in our 
graves — that they were both young, and that she was artless 
and beautiful And finally he forgives them ; and, if at the 
end of the third volume, when they must necessarily be a 
good deal older, he finds them still as much attached to each 
other as when their hearts were young, he would feel it 
presumption in himself to remember the case as a trans- 
gression. But what is this ? Hardly have we gone a few 

1 " Younif CoriiUhianlaitlf" : Milton, Apol. for Smeotjmimus. 
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pages further before we find ttiat— about one month hefore 
tliis lady had surrendered her person, to the hero^she had 
granted all she could grant to one Mr. Norbeig, a merchant 
and a vile sensualist. True, says the boot, but that was for 
money ; she had no money ; and how could she do without 
money ! Whereas now, on the contrary, in Wilhehn'a case 
it eould not be for money ; for why 1 he had none ; ergo, it 
was for love — pure love. Besides, she was vexed that she 
had ever eaconra^d Norbei^ after she came to be acquainted 
with Wilhelm. Vesed ! hut did she resolve to break with 
Norberg 1 Once or twice she treated him harshly, it is true : 
but hear her latest cabinet council on this matter with her 
old infamous attendant (p. 65, i.) : "I have no choice, con- 
" tinued Mariana ; do you decide for me ! Cast me away to 
" this side, or to that ; mark only one thing. I think I 
" carry in my bosom a pledge that ought to unite me with 
" him (i.e. Wilhelm) more closely. Consider and determine; 
" whom sliall I forsake t whom shall I follow ? " After a 
short silence, Barbara esclaimed; " Strange that youth should 
still be for extremes." By extremes Barbara m k p- 
ing only one ; her way of avoiding estremes is t k p 1 th 
But hear the hag ; " To my view nothing wo Id b 
" than for us to combine both the profit anl J yn t 
" Do you love the one, let the other pav for it all w h 
" to mind is being sharp enough to keep the tw f m n t 
" ing." Certainly, that would be awkwaad and now what 
is Mariana's answer? "Do is juu. please, I can imagine 
nothing, but I will follow," Bab schemes, and Poll executes. 
The council rises with the following suggestion from the 
hag: — "Who knows what ciioumstances maj arise to help 
"us? If Norberg would arrive even now, when Wilhelm is 
" away ! who can hinder you trom thinking rt the one in the 
" arms of the other 1 I wish you a sou and good fortune 
" with him ; he will have a rich father." Adopting this 
advice, the lady receives Wilhelm dressed in the clothes 
furnished by Norbei^. She is, however, found out by 
Wilhelm, who forsakes her ; and in the end she dies. Her 
death is announced in the high German style to Wilhelm : 
old Bab places a bottle of champagne aud three glasses on 
the table. Then the scene proceeds thus ; " Wilhelm knew 
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" aot what to say, when tke crone in fact lei go the cork, and 
" filled the three glasses to the hrini. Drink ! " cried she, 
having emptied at a draught her foaming glass. " Drink ere 
" the spirit of it pass ! This third glaas shall froth away 
" imtaated to the memory of my unhappy Mariana, How 
" red were her lips when she last drank your health ! Ah 1 
" and now for ever pale and cold ! " At the next Pitt or 
Fos dinner this suggestion may perhaps be attended to. Mr, 
Pitt of course will have a hottle of good old port set for him ; 
for he drank no champagne. As Kotzehue hastened from 
Germany to the Palais Eojal of Paris for consolation on the 
death of his wife, so does Wilhelm on reading his sweetheart's 

farewell letters abscond in a transport of grief to a 

coffeehouse, where he disputes upon the stage and actii^ in 
general. We are rather sorry for this young creature after 
all : she has some ingenuous feelings ; and she is decidedly 
the second best person in the novel. The child which she 
leaves hehind is fathered by old Bab (drunk perhaps) upon 
every man she meeta ; and she absolutely extorts money from 
one or other person on account of three different fathers. If 
she meets the reader, she'll father it upon him. In the 
hands, now, of a skilful artist this surviving memorial of the 
frail Mariana might have been turned to some account ; by 
Mr. Goethe it is used only as a handle for covering his hero 
with irresistible ridicule. He doubts whether he is the 
father of the child, and goes about asking people in effeet, 
" Do you think I can be the father J Really now, on your 
honour, has he a look of me t " That Mariana's conduct had 
given him little reason to eonflde in anything she could 
say eicept upon her death-bed, we admit ; and, as to old 
Bab's assurances, they clearly were open to that objection of 
the logioians^that they proved nothing by proving a little 
too much. But can any gravity stand the ridicule of a 
father's sitting down to examine his child's features by his 
own ? and that he, who would not believe the dying and 
heart-broken mother, is finally relieved from his doubts (p. 
ISO, iii) by two old buffoons, who simply assure him that 
the child is his, and thus pretend to an authority transcend- 
ing that of the mother herself? But pass to 

No. 2, Philina. — This lady is a sort of ama^nm of Doll 
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Tear-slieet and tlie Wife of Bath, — as mncli of a termagant as 
the first, and as frank-liearted as the second. Mr. Ooethe'a 
account of tte matter (p. 172, i.) is that "her chief enjoy- 
ment lay in loving one class of men and being loved by 
them." In all particulars but the good ones she resembles 
poor Mariana : like her she is an actress ; like her she has 
her "pledge"; and, like Mariami's, this pledge ia open to 
doubts of the learned on the question of its paternity ; for, 
like her, she ia not content with one lover, — not however, 
like her, content with two, for she has nearer to two dozen, 
She plays off the battery of her charms upon every man she 
meets with : the carnage is naturally great ; so that we had 
half a mind to draw up a list of the killed and wounded. 
But we must hurry onwards. What becomes of her the 
reader never learns. Among her lovers, who in general 
keep her, ia one whom she keeps, — for he is her footman ; — 
a "fair-haired boy" of family. Him slie kicks out of her 
service in vol. the first, p. 174, ostensibly because he will 
not lay the cloth ( but in feet because lie has no more money, 
as appears by p. 228, voL ii, where she takes him back on 
his having " cozened from his friends a fresh supply " ; and 
to him she finally awards her "pledge," and we think she 
does light. For he is a fine young lad — this Frederick ; 
and we like him much ; he is generous, and not suspicious as 
"our friend" Wilhelm ; and he is jJiw^reMtA&eagreat fool, 
who is willing to pass for such, — which the graver fools of 
the novel are not; they being all "philosophers." Thna 
pleasantly does this believing man report the case to the 
infidel Wilhelm ; " Tis a foolish business that I must be 
" raised at last to the paternal dignity ; but she asserts, and 
" the time agrees. At first, that cursed visit which she paid 
" you after Hamlet gave me qualms. The pretty flesh- 
" aud-blood spirit of that night, if you do not know it, was 
" Philina. This story was in truth a hard dower for me ; 
" but, if we cannot be contented with such things, we should 
" not be in love. Fatherhood at any rate depends entirely 
" upon conviction ; I am convinced, and so I am a father. " 
But time presses : so adieu ! most philanthropic Philina, thou 
lover of all nwmkind ! 

No. 3 is Mrs. Melma. — She also is an actress with a 
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"pledge," and so forth. But ste marries tlie father, Here 
Melina, and we are inclined to hope that all will now be 
well. And certainly, as far as page so aad 60, the reader or 
ourselves, if summoned by Mrs. Melina on any trial affecting 
hec reputation, would he most happy to say that, whatever 
little circumstances might have come to our knowledge which 
as gentlemen we could not possibly use to ■flie prejudice of a 
lady, we yet fuUy believe her to he as irreproachable as that 
lady who only of all King Arthur's court had the qualifica- 
tion of chastity for wearing the magic girdle; and yet it 
shrank a little,^ until she made a blushing confession that 
smoothed its wrinkles. This would be our evidence up 
perhaps to the end of vol. i, ; yet afterwards it comes out that 
she " sighed " for Mr. Meister, and that, if she sighed in vain, 
it was no fault of hers 

The manners of these good people are pretty much on a 
level with then character'" ; onr impression is that all are 
drunk together,- — men, «omen, and children. "Women are 
seen lymg on the sofa "in no very elegant position"; the 
children knock their heads against the table : one plays the 
haip, cue the tiian^lc, another the tambourine ; some sing 
canons , another ' whistles in the manner of a nightin- 
gale " ; another " gives a symphony pianissiTito upon the Jew's 
harp " ; and last of all comes an ii^nious person who well 
deservea to be imported by Covent Garden for the improve- 
ment of the incantations of Der Freia«hutz : " by way of 
" termination, Serlo (the manager) gave a firework, or what 
" resembled one ; for he could imitate the sound of crackers, 
" rockets, and firewheels, with his mouth, in a style of nearly 
" inconceivable correctness. You had only to shut your eyes, 
" and the deception was complete." Afl«r the lyrical confusion 
of these Dutch concerts " it follows of course that men and 
women fling their glasses into the street, the men fling the 
punch-bowl at each other's heads, and a storm succeeds which 
the watch (Neptune and his Tritons) " * are called in to 

^ See the ballad aoraewhere in Percy's Seliqties. 

' See the ^miratilG description in Mr. Lamb's Dramatic Specimens. 
The situation is this : — A number of people carouair^ in an upper 
room of a taveru become ao tiorouglily drunk as to fancy themselves 
in a ship far out at sea • and their own unsteady footing in "ivalking 
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appease. Even from personal unoleanliaeas Mr. Goethe 
thiaka it possible to derive a grace. "The white n^gligde" 
of Philina, because it was " not superstitiously clean," is said 
to have given her " a frank and domestic air." But the 
highest scene of this nature is the bedroom of Mariana : it 
passes all belief ; " CJombs, soap, towels, with iM tracts of 
" tkdr lise, were not concealed. Music, portions of plays, and 
" paiis of shoes, washes and Italian flowers, pincushions, hair 
" skewers, rouge-pota and ribbons, books and straw-hats — 
" aU. were nnited by a common element, powder and dust." 
This is the room into which she introdneea her lover ; and 
this is by no means the worst part of the description ; the 
last sentence is too bad for quotation, and appears to have 
been the joint product of Dean Swift and a German Senti- 

Well, hut these people are not people of condition. Come 
we then to two women of rank ; and first for 

The Couniess, who shall he No. 4 in the Goethian gallery. 
Wilhelni Meister has come within her husljand's castle-gates 
attached to a company of strolling players ; and, if any slight 
distinctions are made in his favour, they are tributes to his 
personal merits, and not at all to any such pretensions as 
could place him on a level with a woman of quality. In 
general he is treated as his companions ; who seem to be 
viewed at a tertium gw)d between footmen and dogs. Indeed, 
the dogs have the advantage ; for no doubt the dogs of a 
German " Graf " have substantial kennels : whereas Wilhelm 

the deck " they conclude to lie the natnral effect from tlie tumtling 
billows of the angry ocean, which in fact ia gathering rapidly into 
every e^ of a coming storm. One man in hia anxiety therefore 
climbs a bed-post, which he takes for the mast-head, and reports the 
most awful appearances ahead. By his advice they fall to lightening 
the ship ■ out of the windows they throw overboard beds, tables, chairs, 
th good landlady's crockery, bottles, glasses, &c., workii^ in agonies 
of hast for dear life. By this time the uproar and huriy-hurly has 
reach d tl e ears of the police, who come in a body up-sturs ; but the 
d unka d. conceiving them to be eea-gods — Neptune, Tiiton, 4o. — 
begin to worship them. What accounts for this intrusion of Pagatt 
ad rat n is this : viz. that originally the admirable scene was 
de ed from a Creek comic sketch, though transplanted into the 
Engl h drama with so much of life-like effect as really to seem a 
E t f English growth. 
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and hia party, on presenting themselves at the inhabited 
castle of the Count, are dismissed with mockery and insults 
to an old dilapidated building which is not weather-proof, 
and, though invited guests, are inhospitably left without 
refreshments, fire, or candles, in the midst of storm, rain, 
and darkness. In some points they are raised to a level 
with the dogs ; for, as a man will now and then toss a hone 
to a favourite pointer, so does a guest of the Count's who 
patronises merit " contrive to send over many an odd bottle 
of champi^e to the actors." In others they even thick them- 
selves far above the dogs : for " many times, particularly 
after dinner, the whole company were called out before the 
noble guests, — an honour which the artists regarded as the 
most flattering in the world"; but others q^uestion the 
inference, observing " that on these very occasions the ser- 
vants and huntsmen were ordered to bring in a multitude of 
hounds, and to lead strings of horses about the court of the 
castle." Such is the rank which Mr. Meister holds in her 
ladyship's establishment : and note that he has hardly 
been in her presence more than once ; on which occasion he 
is summoned to read to her, but not allowed to proceed, and 
finally dismissed with the present of a " waistcoat." Such 
being the position of our waistcoateer in regard to the 
Countess, which we have sketched with a careful selection of 
circumstances, let the reader now say what he thinks of the 
following ecena — and of the "pure soul" (p. 300, i.) of 
that noble matron who is joint performer in it Wilhelm 
has been snmmoned again to read before the ladies, merely 
because they "felt the time rather tedious" whilst waiting 
for company, and is perhaps anticipating a pair of trousers 
to match his waistcoat Being " ordered " by the ladies to 
read, he reads ; but his weak mind is so overwhelmed by 
the splendid dress of the Countess that he reads very iU. 
Bad reading is not a thing to be stood ; and, accordingly, on 
different pretexts, the other ladies retire, and he is left alone 
with the Countess. She has presented him not with a pair 
of trousers, as we falsely predicted, but with a diamond ring : 
he has knelt down to thank her, and has seized her left hand. 
Then the scena, proceeds thus ; " He kissed her hand, and 
" meant to rise ; but, as in dreams some strange thing fades 
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" and changes into Eomething atranger, so, without knowing 
" how it happened, he found the Countess in his arms ; her 
" lips were resting upon his, and their warm mutual kisses 
" were yielding them that hiessedness which mortala sip from 
" the topmost sparkling foam on the freshly poured cup of 
" love. Her head lay upon his shoulder ; the disordered 
" ringlets and ruffles were forgotten. She had thrown her 
" arm around him : he clasped her with vi vanity, and pressed 
" her again and again to his hreast. that snch a moment 
" could hut laat for ever ! And woe to envious fate that 
" shortened even this hrief moment to our friends ! " Well 
done, Mr. Goethe I It well hefits that he who thinks it 
rational to hully fate should think it laudahle and symptom- 
atic of a "pure soul" to act as this German matron acta 
with this itinerant player. It is true that she tears herself 
away "with a shriek"; but the shriek, as we discover long 
afterwards, proceeds not from any pangs of conscience but 
from pangs of body, — Wilhelm having pressed too closely 
against a miniature of her husband which hung at her bosom. 
There is another seetm of a stiU worse description prepared 
for the Countess,' but interrupted by the sudden return of 
the Count, for which we have no room, and in which the 
nest lady on the roll plays a part for which decorum has no 
name. This lady is 

Tfie Baroness ; and she is the friend and companion of 
the Countess. Whilst the latter was dallying with "onr 
friend," "the Baroness, in the meantime, had selected La- 
" erffis, who, being a spirited and lively young man, pleased 
" her very much, and who, woman-hater as he was, felt 
" unwilling to refuse a passing adventure." Laertes, he it 
observed — this condescending gentlemaji who is for onee 
disposed to relax his general rule of conduct in favour of 
the Baroness — is also a strolling player, and, being such, is 
of course a sharer in the general indignities thrown upon 
the theatrical company. In the present case his " passing 
adventure " was unpleasantly disturbed by a satirical remark 
of the lady's husband, who was aware of his intentions ; for 

' It is afterwards related to her ; and tie passage whicli describes 
■ r mind (p, 317, vol. i.} ia about tlia moat infamous 
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Laertes " happening once to celebrate lier prai d <n 

" her the preference to every other of her sex, tli B w th 
" a grin replied ; ' I see how matters stand ; ou f f d 
" (meaning by owr fair friind hia own wife) has g f h 
" inmate for her stalls. Every stranger thinks h th 
" first whom this manner has concern^ : but he g ly 

" mistaken ; for all of us, at one time or anoth h b n 
" trotted round this coui'se. Man, youth, or boy, he he 
" who he lite, each must devote himself to lier service for a 
" season ; must hang about her ; and toil and long to gain 
" her favour." ' (P. 284, i.) After this discovery, " Laertes 
felt heartily ashamed that vanity should have again misled 
him to think vjell, even in the smallest degree, of any woman 
whatsoever." That the Baroness wished to intrigue with 
himself was so far a reason with him for " thinking well " 
of HER : but that she could ever have thought anybody else 
worthy of this honour restores him to his amiable abhorrence 
of her sex ; and forthwith " he forsook the Baroness entirely." 
By the way, how Laertes came by his hatred of women, and 
the abominable history of his " double wounds," the reader 
must look for in Mr. Goethe : in German novels such things 
may be tolerated, as also in English brothels ; and it may be 
sought for in either place ; but for us, nous autres Anghw, — 



Forsaken by Laertes, the Baroness looks about for a sub- 
stitute ; and, finding no better, she takes up with one Mr. 
Jarno. And who is Mr. Jamo 1 What part does he play 
in this play ) He is an old gentleman, who has the honour 
to be also a major and a philosopher ; and he plays the parts 
of bore, of ninny, and also (but not with equal success) of 
Socrates. Him then, this Major Socrates, for want of some 
Aloibiades, the Baroness condescends to " trot," as the 
Baroness phrases it ; and trotting him we shall leave her. 
For what she does in her own person the reader will not be 
disposed to apply any very respectful names to her : but one 
thing there is which she attempts to do for her friend the 
Countess (as Goethe acknowledges at p. 306, i.) which 
entitles her to a still worse name : a name not in our voca- 
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bulary; but it will be found in that of Mr. Goetlie, wlio 
applies it (but very superfluously) to old Barbara. 

Theresa. — This lady is thus described by ili'. Jarno : 
" Fralilein Theresa (i.e. in French English, Mees Ter^) is a 
" lady such aa you will rarely see. She puts many a man to 
" shame : I may say she is a genuine Amazon, while others are 
" but pretty counterfeits, that wander up and down tlie world 
" in that ambiguous dress." Yes, an Amazon she is — not 
destined we hope to prop^ate the race in England — although, 
by the way, not the Amazon' : however, she is far better 
entitled to the name, for in putting men to shame she is 
not exceeded by any lady in the novel. Her first intro- 
duction to "our friend" is a fair specimen of Amazonian 
hknManee. The reader must understand that Wilhelm has 
just arrived at her house as an invited guest ; has never 
seen hei before ; and that both the lady and himself are 
young unmarried persons. "She eatered WUheba's room, 
" inquiring if he wanted anything. 'Pardon me,' said she, 
" for having lodged you in a chamber which the smell of 
" paint still renders disagreeable : iny little dwelling is but 
" just made ready : you are handselling this room, which ia 
" appointed for my guests. In other points you have many 
" things to pardon. My cook has run away, and a serving- 
" man has bruised his hand. I might (might !) be forced to 
" manage all myself ; and, if it vxre so (jvere bo ?), we must 
" just^ put up with it. One is plagued with nobody so 
" much aa with one's servants : not one of them will serve 
" you, scarcely even serve himself,' She said a good deal 
" more on different matters ; in general she seemed to like 
" to speak." This the reader will find no difficulty in allow- 
ing ; for, in answer to the very first words that Wilhelm 
utters, she proposes to tell him her whole history in a con- 
fidential way. Listen to her ; thus speaks the Amazonian 

' By which titla, for no reason npon aarth (since aha neither am. 
pntatea one of her breasts, nor ia any other point affects the Amazon) 
ia constantly des^ated a fair incognita in a riding-habit, whom 
Wilhehn hud once seen, and having seen had of courae fallen in love 
with, not being at the time in tove with more than three other persons. 

" "Just," in ttis use of It, is a Hyperboreanisni, and still intelli- 
^ble in some provinces. [Another Scotticism in Carlyle's translation, 
to be added to the list in footnote ante, p. 224.— M.] 
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S'raiilejn (p. 39, iii). " Let us get entirely fW!qu!iitit*id as 
" speedily as possible. The history of every person painta 
" his character. I will tell you what my life has been : do 
" yon too place a little trust in me ; and let ns be united 
" even when, distance parts us." Such is the sentimental 
overture ; after which the reader will not be surprised to 
learn that in the evening Wilhelm's chamher-door opens, 
and in steps with a bow a "handsome hunter hoy," — viz. 
Fraiilein Theresa in boy's clothes. "Come along!" eays 
she; "and they went accordingly." (P. 43.) As they 
walked, " among some general remarks " Theresa asked him 
the following question — not general, but " London ;parii- 
cvla/r :" "Are youjree?" (meaning free to make proposals 
to any woman he met). "I think I am," said he; "and 
yet I do not wish it" By which he meant that he thought 
Mariana was dead, but (kind creature) " did not wish " her 
to be dead. "Good!" said she; "that indicates a compli- 
cated story: you also will have something to relate." Con- 
versing thus, they ascended the height, and placed themselves 
beside a loftj oak. " Here," said she, " beneath this German 
tree will I disclose to you the history of a German maiden : 
listen to me patiently" (p. 44) : that is, we suppose, with a 
German patience. But English patience will not tolerate 
what follows. We have already seen something of Mr. 
Goethe ; else could it be credited that the most obtuse of 
old libertines could put into the mouth of a young unmarried 
woman, designed for a mode! of propriety and good sense, 
as fit matter for her very earliest communication with a 
young man, the secret history of her own mother's^ adulter- 
ous intrigues ? Adultery, by way of displaying her vii^in 
modesty : her mother's adnltery in testimony of her filial 
piety! So it is, however : and with a single " alas I that I 
should have to say so of my mother " (p. 44) given to the 
regrets and the delicacies of the case, this intrepid Amazon 
proceeds to tell how her father was " a wealthy noble," " a 
tender father, and an upright friend ; an excellent economist," 
who had "but one fault"; and what was thatt "he was 
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too compliant to a wife whose UEitiire was the opposite of 
his." Then she goes on to say how this wife could not 
endure women — no, not her own daughter even — and there- 
fore Burrounded herself with men, who joined ber in acting 
plays on a private stage : how " it was easy to perceive that," 
even amongst the men, "she did not look on all alike" ; 
how she, the daughter, "gave sharper heed " ; made snndry 
discoveries ; "held her tongue, however," until the sei-vants, 
whom she "was used to watch like a falcon" (p. 47, iii), 
presuming upon the mother's conduct, began to "despise 
the father's regulations " ; npon which she discovered all to 
that person ; who answered, however, with a ataUe, "Good 
girl ! I know it all ; be q^uiet, bear it patiently," — which 
doctrine she disapproved : how at length her mother's 
eitiav^ance " occasioned many a conference lietween her 
parents : but 'for a long time tlie evil was not helped, until 
at last the passions of her mother brought the business to a 
head." ' " Her first gallant," it seems (" first " by the way — 
in what sense ? In order of time, or of favour ?) " became 
nnfaithful in a glaring manner"; npon which her conduct 
took so capricious an air that some sort of arrangement was 
made in virtue of which she consented, for " a considerable 
sum " of money, to travel for the benefit of her passions to 
the south of France, And so the tale proceeds : for what 
end, let us ask Mr. Goethe, which could not have been as 
well answered by any other of ten thousand expedients 
as by this monstrous outrage upon filial affection, virgin 
modesty, or (to put it on the lowest ground) npon mere 
sexual pride ; which alone in any place on this earth except 
" under a Gennan tree " would surely have been sufficient to 
restrain a female from such an exposure of female frailty 1 
Indeed, if we come to that, for what end that needed to be 
answered at all ? Notice this, reader ; for the fair inference 
is — that all this volunteer exposure of her mother's depravity, 
delivered by a young "German maiden" dressed in men's 
clothes to a strolling player whom she had never seen or 
heard of before, is introduced as an episode that needs no 
other justification than its own inherent attractions. 

We are disposed to have done with this young lady 
Yet there is one circumstance about her which to our Eng- 
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could by possibility have found its way into the billets-doux 
of an enamoured patrician. "Feed oats, 403.; potato oats, 
same aa per last ; tick beana looking up," Undoubtedly, 
"Oats is m" cannot be denied to be a just and laudable 
communication to and from certain q^uartere, especially grooms 
and ostlera ; but it struck the English public aa not the 
appropriate basis for a lover's correspondence. From this 
opinion however Mr. Goethe evidently dissents ; for the whole 
sentiment of Tlieresa's character and situation is built upon 
the solid base of tare and tret, alligation, rebate, and " such 
branches of learning." All this she had probably learned 
from her father, who (as we know) was a great "economist," 
and in the household of a neighbouring lady whom she had 
" assisted in struggling with her steward and domestics " 
(masters and servants, by the way, appear to be viewed by 
Goethe as necessary belligerents). Economy at all events is 
the basis of her amatory correspondence ; " our conversation, 
says she (speaking of her lover), always in the end grew 
economical" (p. 58), and from household economy her lover 
drew her on by tender and seductive insinuations to political 
economy. Sentimental creatures ! what a delicate transition 
from "tallow" and "raw hides" to the "bullion question," 
"circulating medium," and the "Exchequer Bills bill." 
The Malthusian view of population, we suppose, would be 
rather an unwelcome topic ; not, however, on the score of 
delicacy, as the reader will see by the following account from 
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lady herself of the way in whicli she contrived 
to introduce herself in aa economic phasis to her economic 
lover. It surpasses the Oxford price-curreut. 

"The greatest service ivMch I did my benef^tress vns in bringing 
int« order the eirtensive forests which belonged to her. In this 
pFociovs property matters still went on aceonling to the old routine : 
without regularity, without plan ; no end to theft and fraud. Many 
hills were standing bare ; an equal growth was nowhere to be found 
but in the oldest oattinga. 1 personally visited the whole of them 
with an experienced forester. I got the woods correctly measured ; I 
set men to hew, to sow [not sew, reader ; don't mistake Theresa], to 
sow, to plant. That I might mount more readily on horsebacli, and 
also walk on foot with less olistructioii, I had a suit of men's clothes 
made for me : I was in many places, I was feared in alL . . . 

" Hearing that oar young fiiends with Lothario were purposing to 
have another hunt, it came into my head for tlie tirst time in my life 
to make a figure, or, that I may not do myself ininstice, to pass in tte 
eyes of this noble gentleman for what 1 was. I put on my man's 
elothes, took my gun npon my shoulder, and went forward with our 
hunters, to await the party on our marches. They came : Lothario 
did not know me : a nephew of the lady's introduced me to him as a 
clever foresler ; joked about my youth, and carried on his jesting in 
my praise, until atlast Lothario recognised me. The nephew seconded 
my project, as if we had concocted it together [conceded I what a 
word !] He circumstantially and gratefully described what I had 
done for the estates of his aunt, and consequently for himself." 

Now, at this point, laying all thii^ together — the male 
attire^ the gun, the forest, and the ominous name of the 
lover — we are afraid that the reader is looting to hear of 
something not quite correct ; that in short he is anticipating 

" Speluiioam Dido dui et Trojanus eandem 
DeveniunE." 

fie ! reader. How can you have such reprehensible 
thoughts ! Nothing of the kind : No, no ; we are happy to 
contradict such scandal, and to assure the public that nothing 
took place but what was perfectly "accurate" and as it 
should be. The whole went off in a blaae of Political 
Economy, which we donbt not would have had even Mr. 
Kicardo's approbation. The following is Mr. Goethe's report, 
which may be looked upon as official : — - 
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certain projects of improvements to him, wtich lie sanctioaed ; telling 
me of similar eiamples, and streugtliening my orgiiments by the COU' 
neiion wbicli he gave them. My satiafaction grew more perfect every 
moment. From that day te showed a true respect for me, a fine trust 
in me : in company he iisually epoke to me ; asked for my opinion ; 
and appeared to be persuaded that, in household mattera, nothing was 
nnknown to me. His sympathy excited me ejtreraely ; even when 
the oonversntion was of general finance and political economy, he used 
to lead me to take a part in it," 

We are loath to part with this most amusing Therasa ; 
she is a political eeonomiat, and so are we ; naturally there- 
fore we love her. We recite one mote anecdote about her, 
and so leave the reader am la boeca dolce. The reader has 
heard of the proud but poor Gascon who was overheard call- 
ing to his son at night— " Chevalier, as-tu donn^ au oochon 
k manger?" Some such little household meditation fur- 
nishes the sentiment with which Theresa clenches one of her 
tendercst scenes. She has been confiding her history, her 
woes, and her despondency, to "our friend ;" and had in- 
deed " as the sun went down " (milking time) " both her fine 
eyes," we need not say, " filled with tears." Such is the 
scene ; and thus it is wound up ; " Theresa spoke not : she laid 
" her hand upon her new friend's hands; he kissed it with 
" emotion ; she dried her tears and rose. ' Let us return, 
" 'and see that all is right,' said she." Alt right ! all right 
behind ! Chevalier, os-tM donn^au cochon d manner ? 

Av.relia. — This lady is not, like Theresa, a "German 
maiden " ; for, indeed, she is not a maiden at all ; neither 
has she a " Qerma.n tree " to stand under : but, for all that, 
she is quite as well disposed to tell her German story in a 
German way. Let her speak for herself. "My friend," 
says she to " oar friend," ^ it is hut a few minutes since we 
" saw each other first, and already you are going to become 
" my confidant " (p. 78). Not as though he has offered to 
be so : nothing of the sort : but she is resolved he shall be 
BO. What determinate kindness ! What resolute liberality ! 
For this time, however, her liberality is balked; for in 
bounces the philanthropic Philina, interrupts Aurelia, and, 
upon that lad/s leaving the room, tells her story /cr her in 
throughout the novel of 
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tte following elegant (thougk not qmte ai-eiirate) temii 
" Pretty things are going on here, ju^Jt of the sort I 1 ke 
" Aureiia has had a hapless love-affair with some nobleman 
" who seems to he a very stately person one that I myselt 
" could like to eee some day. He has left liei a memonal 
"or I much, mistake. There is a Ixy running o\er the 
" house, of three years old or thenhi [le thereabouts] the 
" papa must be a very pretty fellow Commonly I cannot 
" suffer children, but this brat quite delights me I have 
" calculated Aurelia's business. The death of her hu^hind 
" the new acquaintance, the child's age all things a(,ree 
" But now her spark has gone his ways ; for a year she has 
" not seen a glimpse of him. She is beside herself and in- 
" consolable for this. The more fool she ! " From Aurelia 
she passes to Aurelia's brother ; and, though it is digressing 
a little, we must communicate her little memoir of thk gen- 
tleman's " passions " ; for naturally be has his passions as 
well as other people ; every gentleman has a right to his 
passions, — say, a couple of passions, or " thereby," to use the 
translator's phrase ; but Mr, Serlo, the gentleman in question, 
is really unreasonable, as the muster-roll will show ; the 
reader will be so good as to keep count " Her brother," pro- 
ceeds the f k hea ted P) il n 1 as a dancing girl among 
" his troop w th wh m h t. d n pretty terms [one] ; an 
" actress t 1 n 1 b t t! d [two] ; in the town some 

" other wmnwlmh t[ omen, observe, accusative 

" plural th t m t I aat m k three, four, jive\ ; I, too, 

" am oa h 1 t [ ] Tl m f ol he ! Of the rest thou 
" shait bea t m w "V il this Mr. Serlo has laid in a 
pretty fiiir winter's provision for his " passions " ! The loving 
speaker concludes with informing Wilhelm that she, Philina, 
has for her part fallen in love with himself,— begs him, how- 
ever, to fall in love with Aurelia, because in that case " the 
" chase would be worth beholdii^. She (that is, Aurelia) 
" pursues her faithless swain, thou her, I thee, her brother 
" me." Certainly an ingenious design for a reel of eight even 
in merry England ; but what would it be then in Germany, 
where eaob man might (as we know by Wilhelm, &c.) pursue 
all the four women at once, and be pursued by as many of 
the four as thought fit 1 Our English brains whirl at the 
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thought of tlie cycles and epicycles, the vortices, the oscu- 
lating curves, they would describe ; what a practical com- 
mentary on the doctrine of combinations and permutations ! 
What a lesson to English bell-ringers on the art of ringing 
changes! what "triple bobs" and "bob m^jora" would result ! 
What a kaleidoscope to look into ! ye deitiea that preside 
over men's sidea, protect all Christian ones from the siege 
of inextii^uishable laughter which threatens them at this 
spectacle of eight heavy high-Glerman lovers engaged in this 
amorous " barley-break" I^ 

To recover our gravity, let us return to Aurelia'a story 
which she tells herself to Wilhehn, Not having, like 
Theresa, any family adulteries to record in the lineal, she 
seeks them in the collateral, branches ; and instead of her 
mother's intrigues recites her aunt's, who " resigned herself 
headlong to every impulse." There is a description of this 
lady's paramours retiring from her society which it is abso- 
lutely impossible to qnote. Quitting her atint's intrigues, 
she comes to one of her own. But we have had too much of 
such matter ; and of this we shall notice only one circum- 
stance of horrible aggravation, — viz. the particular situation 
in which it commenced. This we state in the words of the 
translation : " My husband grew sick, his strength was 
" visibly decaying ; anxiety for him interrupted my general 
" indifference. It was at this time that I formed an acquaint- 
" ance [viz. with Lothario] which opened up a new life for 
" me, — a new and guieker one, for it will soon be done." 
One other part of this lady's conduct merits notice for ita ex- 
quisite Qermamiy : most strikingly and cuttingly it shows 
what difference a few score leagues will make in the moral 
quality of actions : that which in Germany is but the 
characteristic act of a high-minded sentimentalist would in 
England bring the party within the cutting and maimii^ 
act. The case is this ; — Mr. Meister, at the close of her 
story, volunteers a vow, for no reason that we can see but 
that he may have the pleasure of breaking it ; which he 

' "Barley-break" : see anj poet of 1600-1640,— Sir J. Suekliog, 
for instance. [In Nuttall's Dictionary the word is spelt barley-trake, 
and is defined as "an ancient rustic game played round stacks of 
griun " — i.e. a kind of romp. Shirley has tha word as a verh, — 
"Let's barley- bleak." — M.] 
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does. " Accept a vow," says lie, ns if it had boun a pea«h. 
" I accept it, said she, and made a movemeat with lier right 
" hand, as if meaning to take hold of his, but instantly she 
" darted into her pocliet, pulled out her da^er aa quick as 
" lightning, and scored with the edge and point of it across his 
" hand. He hastily drew hack his arm [Meistfir, Glerman 
" Meister even, does not like this] ; but the blood was 
" already runnii^ down. One must mark you men rather 
" sharply, if one means you to take heed, cried she. . . . 
" She ran to her drawer ; brought lint, with other apparatus ; 
" stanched the blood ; and viewed the wound attentively. 
" It weni across the paliit, close v/nd^ the thvimh, dividing the 
" life-lines, and running tmaards the little finger. She bound 
" it up in silence with a s^ifieant reflective look." 

Afigjioji,— The situation or character, one or both, of this 
young person is relied upon by all the admirers of Goethe as 
the most brilliant achievement of his poetic powers. We, 
on our part, are no less ready to take our stand on this as 
the most unec[uivocal evidence of depraved taste and defective 
sensibility. The reader might in this instance judge for him- 
self with very little waste of time, if he were to mark the 
margin of those paragraphs in which the name of Mignon 
occurs, and to read them detached from all the rest. An 
odd way, we admit, of examining a work of any art if it 
were really composed on jnst principles of art ; and the in- 
ference is pretty plain where such aa insulation is possible, 
- — which in the case of Mignon it is. The translator, indeed, 
is bound to think not : for, with a peculiar infelicity of judg. 
meat, natural enough to a critic who writes in the character 
of a enlogist, he says of this person that " her history runs 
like a thread of gold throi^h the tissue of the narrative, con- 
necting with the heart much that were else addressed only 
to the head." But a glittering metaphor is always suspicions 
in criticism ; in this case it should naturally imply that Mignon 
in some way or other modifies the action and actors of the 
piece. Now, it is certain that never was there a character in 
drama or in novel on which any stress was laid which so little 
inftuenced the movement of tie story. Nothing is either 
liastened or retarded by Mignon : she neither acta nor is 
acted upon : and we challenge the critic to point to any 
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incident or situation of interest which would not remain un- 
injured though. Mignon were wholly removed from, the story. 
So removeable a person can hardly he a connecting thread of 
gold; unless, indeed, under the notion, of a thread which 
everywhere betrays, hy differeace of colour or substance, its 
refusal to blend with the surrounding tissue, — a notion 
which ia fer from the meaning of the critic. But, without 
dwelling on this objection,- — the relation of Mignon to the 
other characters and the series of the incidents is none at 
all ; hut, waiving this, — let us examine her cliaracter and 
her situation each for itself, and not as any part of a novel. 
The character in this case, if Mignon can be said to have one, 
arises out of the situation. And what is that ? Por the 
iaforuiation of the reader, we shall state it as accurately as 
possible. First of all, Mi^on ia the offspring of an in- 
cestuous connexion between a brother and sister. Here let 
us pause one moment to point the reader's attention to Mr. 
Gloethe, who is now at his old tricks, — never relying on the 
grand high-road sensibilities of human nature, but always 
travelling into bypaths of unnatural or unhallowed interest. 
Suicide, adultery, incest, monstrous situations, or manifest- 
ations of supernatural power, are the stimulants to which he 
constantly resorts in order to rouse his own feelings, origin- 
ally feeble, and, long before the date of this work, grown 
torpid from artificial excitement. In tlie case before us wliat 
purpose is answered by the use of an expedient the very 
name of which is terrific and appalling to men of all nations, 
habits, and religions J What comes of it t What use, what 
result, can be pleaded to justify the tampering with such 
tremendous agencies ! The father of Mignon, it may be 
answered, goes mad. He does ; but is a madness such as 
his a justifying occasion for such an adjuration ! is this a 
dignus vmdice nodws 1 — a madness which is mere senile 
dotage and fatoity, pitte childish imbecility, without passion, 
without dignity, and characterised by no one feeling but 
such as is base and selfish, viz. a clinging to life and an in- 
explicable dread of little boys ! A state so mean might surely 
have arisen from some cause less awful ; and we must add 
that a state so capriciously and fantastically conceived, so 
little arising out of any determinate case of passion, or cap- 
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able of expreBsiiig any case of passion as its nat ual 1 ng ag 
is to be justifted only by a downriglit affidavit t ft fa t^ 
and is not a proper object for the contemplat f a poet 
Madhouses doubtless furnish many cases of fat tj n 1 s 
eccentric and to all appearance arbitrary : as facta, as known 
realities, they do not on this account cease to be affecting ; 
but as poetic creations, which must inclnde tlieir own law, 
they become naintelligible and monstrous. Besides, we are 
conceding too much to Mr. Goethe ; the fatuity of the old 
man is nowhere connected with the unhappy circumstances 
of his previous life ; on the whole it seems to be the product 
of mere constitutional weakness of brain, or probably is a 
liver case ; for he is put under tie care of a mad-doctor, and, 
by the help chiefly of a course of neie^papers, he begins to 
recover ; and finally he recovers altogether by one of the 
oddest prescriptions in the world. He puts a glassful of 
laudanum into a " firm, little, ground-glass phial " : of this, 
however, he never drinks, but simply keeps it in his pocket ; 
and the consciousness that lie carries suicide in his waistcoat 
pocket reconciles him to life, and puts the finishing hand to 
the "recovery o£ his reason" (p. 274). With such a pocket 
companion about him, the reader would swear now that this 
old gentleman, if he must absolutely commit suicide for the 
good of the novel, will die by laudanum. Why else Jiave we so 
circumstantial an account of the " ground-glass phial," drawn 
up as if by some great auctioneer — Christie or Squibb — for 
some great catalc^e ("No. so and so, one firm, little, ground- 
glass phial"). But no ; he who is born to be hanged will 
never be drowned ; and the latter end of the old half-wit is 
as follows : — Being discharged as cured (or incurable), he one 
day enters a nobleman's house, where by tihe way he bad no 
sort of introduction ; in this house, as it happens, Wilhelm 
Meieter is a visitor, and has some difficulty in recognising 
his former friend, "an old harper with a long beard," in a 
young gentleman who is practising as a dandy in an early 
stage. Goethe has an irresistible propensity to freeze his 
own attempts at the pathetic by a bUghting air of the ludic- 
rous. Acoordii^ly, in the present case he introduces his man 
of woe as "cleanly and genteelly dressed " ; " beard vanished,' 
' " Vanished " : or should we read perhaps varnished ! 
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hair dressed with some attention to tte mode, and in his 
countenance the look of age no kmg^ to he seen," This last 
it«ra certainly ia as wondrous as Mr. Coleridge's reading fiy ; 
and we suspect that the old .^on who had thus recovered 
his juvenility deceired himself when he fancied that he 
earned his laudauura as a mere reversionary friend who held 
a sinecure in his waistcoat pocket,^ — that in fact he must 
have drunk of it "pretty considerably." Be that as it may, 
at his first d^ut he behaves decently; rather dull he is, 
perhaps, but rational, "cleanly," polite, and (we are happy 
to state) able to face any little boy, the most determined that 
ever carried pop-gun. But such heroism could not be ex- 
pected to last for ever ; soou after he finds a MS. which 
contains an account of his own life ; and upon reading it he 
prepares for suicide. And let us prepare also, as short-hand 
writers to a genuine German Stticidb I In snch a ease, now, 
if the novel were an English novel, — supposing, for instance, 
of our composition, who are English reviewers, or of out 
readers' composition [who are probably English readers), — if 
then we were reduced to the painful necessity of inflicting 
capital punishment upon one or two of our characters (aa 
surely in our own novel, where all the people are our own 
creatures, we have the clearest right to put all of them to 
death), — matteM, we say, being come to that pass that we 
were called on to make an example of a mutineer or two, 
and it were fully agreed that the thing must be, — we should 
cause them to take their laudanum, or their rifle bullet, as 
the case might be, and die " mjw pkra3e,"^-die (as our friend 
" the dramatist " says), 

" Die nobly, die lika demigods." 

Not so our German : he takes the matter more coolly, and 
dies transcendentally, — " by cold gradation and well-balanced 
form." First of all, he became convinced that it was now 
"impossible for him to live"; that is, the idea struck him 
in the way of a theory ; it was a new idea, a German idea, 
and he was pleased with it. Next he considered that, as he 
designed to part this life "se offendendo," ai^al, if the water 
would not come to him, he must look out for the water ; so 
he pulls out the "ground-glass phial" and pours out his 
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laudanum into a, glass of "almond milk." Almond milk t 
Was there ever such a German bl under ! But to proceed : 
having mixed liis potion, a potion unknown to all the phar- 
macopceiaa in Christendom, " he raised it to his month ; hut 
lie shuddered wlieu it reached his lips ; he set it down un- 
taated ; went out to walk once more across the garden," &c. 
(p. 284). fie, fie ! Mr. Mignonett* ! ^ this is sad work, — 
"walking across the garden," and "shuddering," and "doing 
nothing," as Macmorris (Henry V) says, " when, by Chrish 
there is work to be done and throats to he cut." He 
returns from the garden, and is balked in his purpose by a 
scene too ludicrous to mention amongst such tender and 
affecting matter ; and thus for one day he gets a reprieve. 
Now, this is what we call false mercy ; well knowing that 
his man was to die, why shonld Mr. G. keep him lingering 
in this absurd way 1 Such a line of conduct shall have no 
countenance in any novel tliat we may write. Once let a 

■ His name is not Mignonette, Mr. Goethe will sny. No ; iu fact 
he has no came : bat he is father to Mignon ; and therefore, in default 
of a better name, we cannot see why we should not be at liberty to 
call him M^ocette. 

' ' Si tibi Mistyllws coquiis . . . vocatur, 
Dieetur quare non I" am (' alia mihi ! " 
Not having a Martial at hand, we must leave a little gap iu the first 
line to he filled up by tboss who have : jSiaUiane is perhaps the 
word. [The missing woid is ".^miliane ": Martial, Epigr. I. 51. — M.] 
The names in Wilhalm Meister are of Uieniselves worthy of notice, 
as fUmlshii^ a sufGcient evidence of Goethe's capricionsness and 
fentaatio search after oddity. Most of the Germans, for no possible 
leaaon, have Italian names ending in o and a (the Italians on the 
other hand have not) ; of one Italian name {Jarno) Goethe himnelf 
says that "nobody knows what to mate of it." Our own theory is 
that it comes by syncope from Jargono. [In the original in the 
Landim Magoxine the note was prolonged thus -. — " All readers ought 
to be acquainted with Mr. Pinkerton's proposal for unprovii^ tJia 
English Language, which he delivered undec his asanmed name of 
Robert Heron {Letiera o/ Literaiwre) : Ma idea was that it should be 
Italianised by adding an o or an a to the ends of particular words ; 
and accordingly one of his speoiinens b^iua — " On the toppo of Ote 
rocko " ; which in the vulgar ia On the ii^ of the rock. Hence, there- 
tore, by Pinkarton, we clearly have Jargono ; and then, aa we have 
said before, by syncope we gain Jarno. But Goethe, we understand, 
vehemently " reclaims. " — To tbis whim of Pinkerton's De Quincey 
recurred in another, and much later, paper. — M.] 
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man of ours be condemned ; and, if he won't drink off hia 
laudaDum, then (as Bemardine says, Measure far Measwe) we 
will " beat out his brains with billets," but he shall die that 
same day, withoat further trouble to ourselves or our readers. 
Now, on the contrary, Mr. Mignonette takes three days in 
dying ; within which term we are bold to say that any 
reasonable man would have been sat upon by the coroner, 
buried, unburied by the reaurrection-man, and demonstrated 
upon by the anatomical Professor. Well, to proceed with 
this long concern of Mr, Mignonette's suicide, which travels 
as slowly as a Chancery suit or as the York coach in Charles 
II's reign (note : this coach took fourteen days between York 
and London : vitk Eden's State of the Foot), — To proceed, we 
say, — on the second day, Mr. Mignonette cut his own throat 
with his own razor ; and that, you wUl say, was doing some- 
thing towards the object we all have in view. It was ; at 
least it might seem so ; but there's no trusting to appear- 
ances ; it's not every man that will die because his throat is 
cut ; a Cambridge man of this day ^ (JJiary of ait Invalid) 
saw a man at Eorae who, or whose head rather, continued 
to express various sentiments through his eyes after he (or 
his head) had been entirely amputated from him (or his 
body). By the way, this man might have some little head- 
ache perhaps, bnt he must have been charmingly free from 
indigestion. But this is digressii^. To return to Mi. 
Mignonette : — In conversing with a friend upon his case, we 
took a bet that, for all his throat was cut, he would talk 
(^ain, and talk very well toa Our friend conceived the 
thing to be impossible ; but he knew nothing of German. 
"It cannot be," said he, "for when the laryns — " "Ay, 
bless your heart !" we interrupted him, " but in this case the 
larynx of the party was a German larynx." However, to go 
on with Mr. Mignonette's suicide. His throat is out ; and 
still, as Macmorris would be confounded to hear, " by Clirish 
there is nothing done " ; for a doctor mends it again (p. 283), 

' Matthewa, a man of extraordinary intfilleotiial promise, and a 
special friend of Lord Byron'a, He defrauded all the expeotationB of 
his friends l)j dying prematurely. The reader will do well, however, 
to look into his Diary. ['' The Diary of an Invalid ; beii^ the Journal 
of a Tone in Portugal, Italy, SwlUerland, and France, 1817-19. Lon- 
don, 1820." De Quincey's note is an addition in 18S9.— M,] 
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and at p. 284 we win our bet ; for he talks as well as ever 
he did in his life ; only we are concerned to say that hia fear 
of little boys returns. But sfill he talis down to the very 
last line of p. 284 ; in. which line, by the way, is the very 
last word he is known to have uttered ; and that is " glass " ; 
not, however, that well-known nnexceptionable "firm little 
ground-glass phial," but another which had less right to his 
dying recollections. Now then, having heard the "last 
word of dying Mignonette," the reader fondly conceives that 
certainly Mignonett* is dead. Mtt nichten, as they say in 
Germany, by no means ; M^onette is not dead, nor like to 
be for one day ; nor perhaps would he have been dead at 
this moment if he had not been a German Mignonette ; being 
so, however, the whole benefit of a German throat is defeated. 
His throat is mended by the sui^eon ; but, having once con- 
ceived a German theory that it was impossible for him to 
live, although he is so composed as to relate his own theory 
and the incident which caused it, he undoes all that the 
doctor has done, tears away the bandies, and bleeds to 
death. This event is ascertained on the morning after he 
had uttered his last word, " glass " ; the brittle glass of 
Mignonette's life is at length broken past even a German 
skill to repair it ; and Mignonette is dead, — dead as a door 
nail, we believe ; though we have stOl some doubts whether 
he wil! not again be mended and reappear in some fiiture 
novel, — our reason for which is not merely his extreme 
tenacity of life, which is like that of a tortoise, but also 
because we observe that, though he is said to be dead, he is 
not buried. Nor does anybody take any further notice of 
him or ever mention his name ; but all about him fall to 
marrying and giving in marriage ; and a few pages wind up 
the whole novel in a grand h^vura of kissing and catch- 
match-making. We have Mr. Goethe's word for it, however, 
that Mignonette is dead ; and he ought to know. But, be 
that as it may, nothing is so remarkable as the extreme 
length of time which it took to do the trick ; not nntil " the 
third rosy-fingered mom appears " (to speak Homerically) is 
the suicide accomplished ; three days it took to till this old 
young man, this dower, this Mignonette, — which we take to 
be, if not the boldest, the longest suicide on record. And 
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60 mucli for Jlr. Miguoiicttc ; and so much for a German 

History op Mr. Mbister's " ArFAins or the Heart" 

First we find him " in love " (oh ! dishonoured phrase !) 
with Mariana; rapturously in love, if the word of Mr, 
Goethe were a sufficient guarantee. Not so, however. An 
author may assert what he wiU of his own c at i a and 
aa long as he does not himself contradict it by the entiment 
wishes, or conduct which he attrihiitea fo them we are to 
take his word for it ; but no longer. "We, who cannot con 
descend to call by the name of "love" the fancea for a 
pretty face which vanish hefoie a week's absence or before 
a foce somewhat prettier, still less the appetites of a "selflsh 
voluptuary, know what to think of Wilhelm s pass on (3 
depth, and its purity, when we find (p. 211, i.) the cirrent 
of his spirits and ideas" stopped by " the spasm of a si arp 
jealousy." Jealousy about whom! MarianaJ I^o b t 
Philina, And by whom excited 1 By the " boj Freder k 
His jealousy was no light one ; it was " a fierce jealousy 
(p. 331, i.); it caused him "a general discomfort, such as he 
had never felt in his life before" (p. 211, i.) ; and, had not 
decency restrained him, he could have "crushed in pieces all 
the people round him" (p. 221, i.) Such a jealousy with 
regard to Philina is incompatible, we presume, with any real 
fervour of love tor Mai«tna we are now therefore at Kberty 
to infer that Mariana is dethroned, and that Philina reigneth 
in her steaA Next he is "in love" with the Countess ; and 
Philina seldom appears to him as an obiei,t of any other 
feelings than those ot contempt. Fourthly, at p. 45, ii, he 
falls desperately in love with "the Amazon," i.e. a young 
lady mounted on a grey courser, and wrapped up in "a 
man's white greatcoat." His love for this mcognita holds on 
throughout the work bkp the standing luss, but not so as to 
prevent a running accompaniment, m the treble, of various 
other " passions " And these pi-raions not merely succeed 

' Mignonette bai taken ao long in killing thit we have no room for 
Migiion in tlie gallery , but, as ?lia is easily detached from the novel, 
we Lope to present her on some other opportanjtj as a cabinet picture. 
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eacli other with rapidity, but are often all upon him at once. 
At p. 64, ii, "the recollection of the amiable Countess ia to 
Wilhelm infinitely sweet; but anon the figure of the noble 
Amazon would step between"; and two pages further on he 
ia induing in day-dreams that "perhaps Mariana might 
appear," or, " above all, the beauty whom, he worshipped " 
(i.e. the Amazon). Here, therefore, there ia a sort of glee 
for three voices between the Oounfesa, Mariana, and the 
Amazon. Fifthly, he is in love with. Theresa, the other 
Amazon. And this love is uo joke; for at p, 134, iii, 
nieditatii^ upon " her great virtues " (and, we will add, her 
political economy) he writes a letter oflering her his baud ; 
and at this time (what time ] why, post time to be sure) 
" his resolution was so firm and the business was of such 
importance" that, lest Major Socrates should intercept his 
letter, he carries it himself to the ofBce. But, sixthly, see 
what the resolutions of men are ! In the very nest chapter, 
and when time has advanced only by ten pages (but an- 
fortucately after the letter-bags were made up), Wilhelm. 
finds himself furiously in love with a friend of Theresa's ; 
not that he has seen her since post-time, but he has been 
reminded of her. This lady is Natalia, and turns out to be 
"the Amazon." No sooner has he a prospect of seeing her 
than "all the glories of the sky," he vows, "are as nothing 
to the moment which he looks for." In the next page (145) 
this moment arrives ; Wilhelm reaches the house where she 
lives ; on entering, " finds it the most earaest and (as he 
almost felt) the holiest place which he had ever trod " ; on 
going up Btftita to the diawing-room is obliged to kneel down 
"to get a moment's breathing time"; can scarcely raise 
himself again ; and, upon actual introdnclion to the divinity, 
"falls upon his knee, seizes her hand, and kisses it with 
unbounded rapture." What's to be done now, Mr. Meister? 
Pity you had not known this the night before, or had in- 
trusted your letter to Socrates, or had seen some verses we 
could have sent yon from England— 

" 'Tis good to bo merry and wise, 
'Tis good to be honest and true ; 
'Tis good to be off mth the old love 
Before you be on with the new." 
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Matters begin to look Wack, especially as Theresa accepts hie 
offer, and (as thougli Satan himself had a plot against Mm) 
in consequence of that very visit to Natalia which made him 
pray that she would not " I hope you wiU be grateful," 
says the new love ; " for she (viz. the old love) asked me for 
" advice ; and, as it happened that you were here just then, 
" I was enabled to destroy the few scruples which my friend 
" still entertained." Here's delectable news. A man receives 
a letter from a lady who has had " her scruples " — accepting 
him nevertheless, but begging permiesion " at times to bestow 
a cordial thought upon her former feiend " (Lothario, to wit) ; 
in return for which she " will press his child (by a former 
mother) to her heart," Such a letter he receives from one 
Amazon, "when with terror he discovers in Ms heart most 
vivid trsices of an inclination " for another Amazon. A man 
can't marry two Amazons. "Well, thank Heaven ! it's no 
scrape of ours. A German wit has brought us all into it ; 
and a German d^Thonem^iit shall help ua all out. Le void t 
There are two Amazons, the reader knows. Good ; now one 
of these is ddevimt sweetheart to Lothario, the other his 
sister. Wlat may prevent therefore that Meister shall have 
the sister, and Lothario (according to Horace's arrangement 
with Lydia) his old sweetheart ! Nothii^ but this sweet- 
heart's impatience, who (p. 184, iii) "dreads that she shall 
lose him " (Meister) " and not regain Lothario " ; i.e. between 
two chairs, &c; and, as Meister will not come to her, though 
she insisla upon it in letter after letter, she comes to Meister, 
— determined to "hold him fast" (p. 184, iii). O Amaaon 
of little foith ! put your trust in Mr. Goethe, and he will 
ieliver you This he loei by a oup de tk^ttre That 
ladv whose passions had carred hex into the south ol 
France had bestowel s me cf her fa^o rs upon L thario 
b it she IS rei i ted tho moti ei of Tl eresa an I hence 
hi! araen the sep'sration between Theresa and Lotlano 
This matemil person how e\ er is sud lenh discuvi-re 1 
NOT tj be the mother of Theresa the load is this 
opened to a general wmd ng up of tht. ml ole concern 
anl the nove] as we said before hastens to its elo e 
an id a ^raad brnura of kis'ang and catch match n aiii j, 
In the gei eral ro e'ven oil M"ii r S rites catches i mfe 
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and a young one ^ tuo.—thougt probably enough, we fear, 
a Xajitippe. 

Thus we have made Mr. von Goethe's novel speak for 
itself. And, whatever impression it may leave on the 
reader's mind, let it be charged upon the composer. If 
that impression is one of entire disgust, let it not be for- 
gotten that it belongs esclusively to Mr. Goethe. The 
music is his : we have but arranged the concert, and led in 
the orchesfja. Esen thus qiudifled, however, the task is not 
to us an agreeable one. Our practice is to turn away our 
eyea from whatsoever we are compelled to loathe or ffl 
disdain, and to leave all that dishonours human nature to 
travel on its natural road to ahame and oblivion. If in this 
inatanoe we depart from that maxim, it is in consideration of 
the rank which the author has obtained elsewhere, and 
through his partisans is stru^ling for in. this country. 
Without the passport of an eminent name WiUielm Mekter 
is a safe hook ; but, backed in that way, the dullest books 
are floated into popularity (thousands echoing their praise 
who are not aware of the matter they contain), and thua 
even, such hooka become influential and are brought within 
the remark of Cicero (pe Leg. lib. 3) on the mischief done 
by profligate men of rank : " Quod nov. solum vUia concipiunt, 
sei ea w^utuhinf in civitalem,; neque solum obsuvt quia ipd 
eoTrumpuntur, sed quia comi/mpunt, piusque exemplo quam, 
peccafo nocent," ^ 

' This yoHug lady we OTetlooked in tlifi general muster. Hai- name 
is Lydia ; and her little history ia ttat she had first of all Bet her 
cap at Lotliario and succeeded in briugii^ him to her feet ; secondly, 
liad been poshed asids to make room for Theresa ; thirdly, had forced 
herself into Lothario's hottse and hedroam iiuder the pretext of nuising 
him whan wounded ; hat, fourthly, had been fairly ejected from both 
honse and bedroom by a stratagem in which "our frleBd," ia the 
oharaeter of toad-eater, takes a most nngentlemanly part. 

^ " Because they Dot only conceive vicioua things, but infuse them 
into the community ; nor do they do harm only by Iwing corrupted 
themseltes, but because they corrupt others, and injure more by 
example than by evil deed. " — It is but fiur to De Quineey, in view of 
any tUscredit that may now attach to him for Ma low estimate ia 1824 
of the celebrated novel of the great Goethe, and his grossly irreverent 
criticism of it, to mention that Carlyle himself, while engaged in 
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translating the novel, was not without similar misgivings aljont it in 
some particulars. In a letter of the 18th of September 1823 to Mies 
Welsh (afterwards Mrs. Carlyla), dated from Kinnaird House in Pertb- 
shira, where he was residing with the BuUers as tutor to young 
Cliarles BuUer, he wrote : ' ' Meanwhile I go on with Goethe's Wilhelm 
" Meister : a book which I love not, which I ani sure will never sA\, 
' ' but which I am determiued to print and finish. There axe touches 
" of tha highest, most ethereal, geiiins in it ; but diluted with floods 
' ' of inalpiifity, which even I wonld not liave written for the world." 
.A^un, writing from the same place, on the 23d of the same September, 
to his Mend Mr. James Johnston, he says: "I am busil; engaged every 
" night in translating Goethe's Wilhelm MeisUr : a task which I have 
" undertaken formally and must proceed with, though it suits me little. 
' ' There is poetry in tha book, and prose, prose for ever. When I 
" read of players and libidinous actresses and tiieir sorry pasteboard 
" apparatus for beautifying and enlivening the 'Moral World,' I 
" render it into grammatical English, — with a feeling mild and charit- 
" able aa ttiat of a starving hyiena. The book is to be printed in 
" Winter or Spring. No mortal will ever buy a copy of it. iVimporfe. 
' ' I have engaged with it to keep the fiend from preying on my vitals, 
" and with that sole view I go along with it. Goethe is the greatest 
" genins that has lived for a century, and the greatest ass that has 
' ' lived for three. I conld sometimes fall down and worship him ; at 
" other times I could kick him out of the room." A^n, from 
London, on the £5th of June 182i, when the Translation was actually 
out, he wrote to his brother Aleiander ; " Did you get Meisier, and 
" how do you tiislika it? For really it is a most mixed performance, 
" and, though intellectually good, much of it is morally bad." It 
thus appears that, to the very eve of the publii^ation of the book, and 
even after it was published, Carlyle had his qualms respecting it. 
True, he had suppressed these in his printed Preface, dweliiug there 
rather on the higher merits of the novel, though even there admitting, 
" The herb ia a milksop, whom, with all his gifts, it takes an effort to 
" avoid despising." TVue, he resented De Qumoey's review of the 
book, calling it, in a letter dated 22d January 1825, "a very vulgar 
and brutish re^-iew," and declaring of Goethe'fl novel in spite of all 
reviewers that it waa "a book containing traces of a higher, far higher, 
spirit, altogether more gemus," than any other book of his own time ; 
to which, in another letter, of the 31st of the same month, there ia this 
addition : " Various quacks, for instance, have exclaimed against the 
" immondity of Mdster ; and the person whom It delighted above all 
" others of my acquaintances was Mrs. Sti'aohey, esacUy the most 
■~ "rdigions, pure, and true-minded person among the whole number." 
All this not ivi thstsnijing, and though Carlyle naturally retained through 
his whole life an aflectiou for the novel he had been the first to trans- 
late into English, and continued to include it in that more fully formed 
admiration of Goethe which possessed him after Goethe and he had 
come into personal relations by correspondence, it may yet be doubted 
whether Carlyle's respect for this earlier of Goethe's two " Meister " 
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novels, — the Lekrjahre or Apprmticeship, Erst published by Goethe in 
179S, — was ever 30 high and cordial as that which he felt for its sequel, 
the WamlerjahTe or Travels, not published by Goethe, even in its first 
and comparatively short form, till long afterwards. This, in its first 
form, was translated by Carlyle for insertion into kis " Specimens of 
German Romance," published in 1827 ; but the translations of the 
Zekryakre and the Wanderfakre were afterwards put together by 
Cailyle, and are now printed connectedly in the collective editions o( 
Ms works. He was especially fond of referring to tha Wandeijahre 
for its Goethean doctrine of "The Three Reverences." — Tha extracts 
in this note are from " Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle ; edited by 
Charles Eliot iliaton : Loudon, 1886."— M. 
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Ghasmbhb, Oct. 18, 1821. 
JlT DEAR F. — You ask me to direct yon generally in your 
h e f German authors ; secondly, and especially, amor^ 
th a thora to name my favourite. In such, an oceaji as 
G ma Literature your first request is of too wide a compass 
f a 1 tter ; and I am not Borry that, by leaving it un- 
t hed and reserving it for some future convereation, I shall 

^ Appeared or^nally in the Lottdmt Maganine for December 1821, 
— the first of De Quineey's coDtributioDS to that perEodicnl in snccessioa 
to his "Coufessious of aa English Opimn.Eater": reprinted in 1860, 
in th« last and posthnmons volnme of his own Collective Edition of 
hia nritinga. In that reprint thera vna omitted ths following, irhich 
stood prefixed to the article iu the Magazine, hy way of whimsical ia- 
tioductory motto, immediately ander the title : — " Vinim, ex hodiemis 
traasrhennnis, quem ego piae caetoris stupeo, et qui locuia principis in 
Litteris Germanioia meretur jure ; do quo apero quod mi'At gratia* 
agetis, atpote nomen ^us, hactcnus inauditum per nostras Athenaa, 
nunc palam apud vos profarenti, — libros vero speciosissimi argument! 
in nsum vernnctili lectaris civitati posthac donaturo. Quod ai me 
fetellerit opinio quam de illo halMO, aciatia nusquara gentium reperiri 
inter Tentonicoa seriptorea qui possit penitns approbari. — TreieK. 
Pollio {inler Hidoria Augiislie Scriptores : Is. Casanboni, Par. 1603, 
I'll, _p. 274) ; ex editions Chassierietisi." ( " A man, among our Trans- 
rhenane contemporaries, whom I am amazed by more than by any of the 
reat, and who rightly deserves the place of a chief in German Literature ; 
with respect to whom I hope that yen will give me thanks, as being Uie 
person who now brings forward openly amoi^ you his name, hitherto 
unheard of through our Athena, and who Is indeed hereafter to present 
the community with some of bis finest booka for the use of the vernacular 
reader. If, however, the opinion I have of liim should be wrong, be 
cure that nowhere among Teutonic writers is one to be found that can 
be approved of thoroughly. —rj-eici2ias Pollio m Isaac Casaiihon'a 
Writers of the Augustan Sisiory, Paris 1603, quarto, p. 274 : frmit 
the Qrasmere Edilt<m.") — M. 
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add one moment (in the language of dynamics) to tlie attrac- 
tdona of friendship and the local attractions of my residence, 
— insufficient, as it seeraa, of themselves, to draw yoii so &r 
northwards from London. Come, therefore, dear F., hring 
thy nglj countenance to the Lakes ; and I will engraft such 
German youth and vigour on thy English trunk tiiat hence- 
forwards thou shalt bear excellent fruit I suppose, F., you 
know that tlie golden pippin is now almost, if not quite, 
extinct in England : and why 1 Clearly from want of some 
exotic, but congenial, inoculation. So it is with the literatures 
of whatsoever land : nnless crossed by some other of different 
breed they all tend to superannnation. Thence comes it 
that th F n h 1 1 atur s now in the last stage of phthisis, 
d ta^ pal y wh te image will best express the most 
abjett t te f =e 1 — ( nile ! no! of anile) — imbecility. 
Its n't tut n a y u w U know, was in its best days mar- 
r wl "s and w th t n , — its youth without hope, and 
ts manl od w th t diiTi ty. For it is remarkable that to 
the French people only, of all nations that have any literature 
at all, has it been, or can it be justly, objected, that they have 
"no paramount book," — ^none, tliat is to say, which stands 
out as a monument adequately representative of the intel- 
lectual power of a whole nation, none which has attested its 
own power by influencing the modes of thinking, acting, 
educatir^, through a long tract of centuries. They lave no 
book on which the national mind has adequately acted, — 
none which has reacted, for any great end, upon the national 
mind. We English have mighty authors, — almost, I might 
say, almighty authors, — in whom (to speak by a scholastic 
term) the national mind is contained eminenter ; that is, 
virtually contained in its principles : and, reciprocally, these 
abstracts of the English mind continue, in spite of many 
counteracting forces, to mould and modulate the national 
tone of thoi^ht : I do not sa}' directly, for you will object 
that they are not sufficiently studied ; but indirectly, inas- 
much as the hundreds in every generation who influence 
their contemporary millions liave themselves derived an 
original influence from these books. The planet Jupiter, 
according to the speculations of a great Glennan philosopher, 
is just now coming into a habitable condition ; its primeval 
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man is, perhaps, now in his Paradise : the Iiistory, the 
poetry, the woeis of Jupiter, are now in their cradle. Suppose, 
then, that this Jovian man were allowed to come down upon 
our Earth, to take an inq^nest among ua, and to call H3, 
nation hy nation, to a solemn audit on the question of our 
intellectual efforts and triumphs, Wiat couU the Earth 
say for heraelfl For our parts, we should take him into 
Weatminater Ahhey ; and, standing upon the ancestral dust 
of England, we should present him with two volumes : one 
containing Hamkt, Lear, and Otkdlo ; the other containing 
Partttiise Lost This, we should say, this is what we have 
achieved ; these are our Pyramids. But what could France 
present him 1 and where ! Why, her heat offering must he 
presented in a boudoir : the impudence even of a- Frenchman 
would not dare to connect the sanctities of religious feeling 
with any book in his language ; the wildest vanity could not 
pretend to show the correlate of Paradise Lost. To speak in 
a lai^uage suitable to a Jovian visitor, — that is, in the 
language of astronomy, — our books would appear to him as 
two heavenly bodies of the first magnitude, whose period, the 
cycle and the revolution of whose orhil, were too vast to be 
calculated ; whUst the very best of France could be regarded 
as no more than satellites, littcd to move about some central 
body of insignificant size. Mow, whence cornea this poverty 
of the French literature 1 Manifestly hence, — that it is too 
intensely steeped in French manners to admit of any 
iuflaences from without : it has rejected all alliance with 
exotic literature ; and, like some royal families, or like a 
particular valley in this county, from intermarrying too 
exclusively in their own narrow circle, it is now on its last 
legs, and will soon go out like a farthing rushlight. 

Having this horrid example before our eyes, what should 
we English do? Why, evidently, we should cultivate an 
intercourse with that literature of Europe which has most 
of a juvenile constitution. Now that is beyond all doubt the 
German. I do not so much insist on the present excellence 
of the German literature (though, poetry apart, the eurrent 
literature of Germany appears to me by much the best in 
Europe) : what weighs most with me is the promise and 
e of future excellence held out by the originality and 
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masculine strength of ttoiight which, haa moulded the German 
mind since the time of Kant. Whatever be thought of the 
eiiating authors, it is clear that a mighty power has heen at 
work ia the German mind since the French Revolution, 
which happily coincided in point of time with the iaflnence 
of Kant's great worit.'^ Change of any kind was good for 
Germany. One truth was clear, — Whatever was, was bad. 
And the evidence of this appears on the face of the literature. 
Before 1789 good authors were rare in Germany ; since then 
they are so numerous that in any sketch of their literature 
al! individual notice becomes impossible ; you must confine 
yourself to favourite authors, or notice them by classes. 
And this leads me to your question — Who is m^ favourite 
author! My answer is that I have three favourites; and those 
are Kant, Schiller, and John Paul Eichter. But, setting Kant 
aside, as hardly belonging to the literature in the true meaning 
of that word, I have, you see, two. In what respect there is 
any affinity between them I will notice before I conclude. For 
the present, I shall obeerve only that, in the case of Schiller, 
I love his works chiefly because I venerate the memory of the 
man, whereas in the case of Richter my veneration and affection 
for the man is founded wholly on my knowledge of his works. 
This distinction will point out Eichter aa the most eli- 
gible author for your present purpose. In point of originality, 
indeed, there cannot arise a question between the pretensions 
of Richter and those of any other German author whatsoever. 
He ia no man's representative but his own i nor do I think 
he will ever have a snccesssoi. Of his style of writii^ it 
may be said, with an emphatic and almost exclusive propriety, 
that except when it proceeds In a spirit of perfect freedom it 
cannot exist, — unless moving irom an impulse self-derived, 
it cannot move at olL What, then, is his style of writing ? 
What are its general characteristics ? These I will endeavour 
to describe with sufficient circumstantiality to meet your 
present wants ; premising only that I call him frequently 
John Paul, without adding his surname, both because all 
Germany gives him that appellation as 



' The Oniik der Reinen Femuuft visa published about five years 
before the French Bevolution, but lay tmnotined in the publisher's 
warehouse for four or Qve jears. 
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of humorous traits, and do m fact deepen the pathos. So, 
again, mere miwet^ or archness, when it is felt to flow out of 
the cheerfulness of resignation, becomes humorous, and at 
the same time becomes pathetic ; as, for instance. Lady Jane 
Grey's remark on the scaffold — " I have but a little neck," 
&c But to return. The death of Fdslaff, as the death of a 
man, was, in the flrat place, to he described with pathos, and, 
if with humour, no otherwise than as the one could be 
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reconciled with the other. Bat, ad, it was the death not 
only of a man, but ako of a Falstaff ; and we could not but 
require that the description should revive the image and 
features of so memorable a character : if not, why describe 
it at all? The undeiatanding would as little bear to foi^t 
that it was the death-bed of a Falstaff as the heart and 
affections to forget that it was the death-bed of a fellow- 
creature. Lastly, the description is given, not by the poet 
speaking in his own universal langus^e, but by Mrs. Quickly 
— a character as individually portrayed, and as well known 
to us, as the subject of her description. — Let me recapitulate ; 
lat, it was to be pathetic, as relating to a man ; 2d, humorous 
as relating to Falstaff; 3d, humorous in another style, as 
coming from Mrs. Quickly. These were diBculties rather 
greater than those of levelling hills, filling up valleys, and 
arranging trees in picturesque groups ; yet Capability Brown •■ 
was allowed to exclaim, on surveying a conquest of his in 
this walk of art — " Ay ! none but your Browns and your G— 
Almighties can do such things as these." Much more 
then might this irreverent speech be induced t» the gratitude 
of our veneration for Shakspere on witnessing snch triumphs 
of his art. The simple words, "and a' babbled of green 
fields," I should imagine, must have been read by many a 
thousand with tears and smiles at the same iustant,^ — I mean, 
connecting them with a previous knowledge of Falstaff ajid 
of Mrs. Quickly.^ Such, then, being demonstrably the 
possibility of blending, or fusing, as it were, the elements of 
pathos and of humour, and composing out of their union a 

' Launcalot Brown, a celebrated landBcape gardener (1715-1783), 
had the nickname of CapahUUy Btuwh. — M. 

2 This famous description liy Mrs. Qaiekly of the death of Falstaff 
occurs in Renry V, Act II, Scene 3. — ' ' A' made a finer end and 
" went away an it had heen any Christoni child ; a' parted even 
" jnst between twelve and One, even at the turning of the tide : for, 
" after I saw him fumble with the sheets and play with flowera and 
" smile upon his fingers' ends, I knew thei* was but one way ; for his 
" nose was a; sharp as a pen, and a' babbled of green Gelds." — The 
last six words, "and a' baibled iif green Jselda," do not oconr at all in 
the qnarto editions nf the play ; and in the first and second folios the 
words ate "and a Table of gresne Jklds,"- — an unintelligible reading, 
which has greatly perplexed modem editors. Pope acconnted for it 
by supposing that in one of the old stage copies of the play there had 
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third metal mi generis (as Corinthian hrass, you know, is 
Bail! to have heen the product of iiH other metals, from the 
confluence of melted statues, &c., at the hurning of Corinth), 
— I cannot but consider John Paul Eichter as hy far the 
most eminent artist in that way since the time of Shakspere. 
What ! you will say, great«r than Sterne i I anawer " Yes, to 
my thinking " ; and I coidd give some arguments and illustra^ 
tiora in support of this judgment. But I am not ansious to 
establish my own preference as founded on anything of hettei 
authority than ray idiosyncrasy, or more permanent, if you 
choose to think so, than my own caprice. 

Second. — Judge as you will on this last point, — that ia, 
on the comparative pretensions of Sterne and Eichter to the 
SpoKa opima in the fields of pathos and of humour, — jet in 
one pretension he not only leaves Sterne at an infinite dis- 
tance in the rear, but really, for my part, I cease to ask who 
it is that he leaves behind him, for I begin to think with 
myself who it is that he approaches. If a man could reach 
Venus or Mercury, we should not say he has advanced to a 
great distance from the earth,— we should say, he is very 
near to the sun. So also, if in anything a man approaches 
Shakapere, or does hut remind us of him, al! other honours 
are swallowed up in that : a relation of inferiority to him is 
a more enviable distinction than all d^rees of superiority to 
others, the rear of his splendours a more eminent post than 
the supreme station in the van of all others, I have already 
mentioned one quality of excellence, viz. the interpenetra- 
tion ' of the hnmoroua and the pathetic, common in Shak- 

been dt this point « marginal stage direction for the bringing in 
of a table {said table to be one of Greenfield's, the property-man of 
the theatre !), and that the stage-direction had been nonsensically 
welded into the printed taxt. He therefore rejected the words 
altt^ether. Others, however, refused Pope's esplanation, — evidently 
a very forced one, — and supposed a misprint of some words actually 
in thflorigiaal. Hence several proposed emendations,— "uptHsoioiie 
of green fells," "o» a table ofgreai frieze," &e. &o. To Theobald 
beloi^ the credit ot having suggested the reading now generally 
adopted, "and a' batbled r^ green fUlda," — one of the happiest eman- 
dattons ever proposed, though some think "talked" more likely to 
have bean the wcid than "bahUed." — M. 

' " InttrpenetnUion " : — This word is from the miut of Mr. Cole- 
rii%e ; and, as it seems to me a very " laudable " wotd (aa surgeons 
say of pus), I mean to patronise It, and beg to recommend it to my 
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that pursy old gentleman, Time, as painted by Br. JohnsoiL^ 
To Bay the truth, John Paul's intellect, ^ — his faculty of 
catching at a glance all tlie relations of objects, both the 
grand, the lovely, the ludicrous, and the fantastio.^ia pain- 
fully and almost ra.orbidly a/;tive ; there is no respite, no 
repose allowed ; no, not for a moment, in some of his works, 
— not whilst you can say Jack BoUnson. And, by the way, 
a sort of namesake of this Mr. Robinson, vix. Jack-o'-the- 
lantern, comes as near to a semblance of John Paul as any- 
body I know. Shaispere himself has given us some account 
of Jack ; and I assure you that the same account will serve 
for Jack Paul Richter. One of his books (Vorschii.le der 
AesOietik) is absolutely so surcharged with quicksilver that 
I expect to see it leap off the table as often as it is laid 
there ; and therefore, to prevent accidents, I usually load 
it with the works of our good friend — ■ — , Esq. and F.RS. 
In fact, so exuberant is this perilous gas of wit in John 
Paul that, if his works do not explode, at any rate I think 
John Paul himself will blow up one of these days. It must 
be dai^eroua to bring a candle too near him : many persons, 
especially half-pay officers, have lately "gone off" by incon- 
siderately blowing out their bed-candle.^ They were loaded 
with a different sort of spirit, it is true ; but I am sure there 
can be none more inflammable than that of John Paul ! 
To be serious, however, and to return from chasing this 
' "Anct pantii^ Time toiled after him in rain." 
So that, according to the Doctor, Shakspeie performed a match against 
Tims ; and, being backed by Nature, it seems he won it. 

» Of which the most tremendona oaae I have met with was this ; 
and, 33 I greatly desire to believe so good a story, I should be mora 
easy in mind if I knew tliat anybody else had ever believed it. la 
the year 1S18, an Irishman, and a great lover of whisky, persisted 
obstinately, though often warned of his error, in attempting U> blow 
out a candle : the candle, bowerer, blew out the Irishman, and the 
following result waa sworn to befoxt the coroner : — The Irishman shot 
olf like a Congreve rocket, passed with the velocity of a twenty-four 
pounder through I know not how many storeys, ascended to the 
"highest heaven of invention"; — viz. to the garrets where slept a 
tailor and hl5 wife. Feather-beds, which stop cannon-balls, gave way 
before the Irishman's skull : he passed like a gimlet through two 
mattresses, a feather-bed, &c., and stood grinnii^ at the tailor and 
bis wife, without his legs, however, — which be had left behind him in 
the second floor. 
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Will-o'-tlie-wisp, tbere cannot be a more valuable endowment 
to a writer of inordinate sensibility than this inordinate 
agility of the understanding. The active faculty balances 
the passive ; and without such a balance there is great risk 
of Idling into a sickly tone of maudlin sentimentality, — 
from which Sterne cannot be pronounced wholly free, and 
still less a later author of pathetic tales whose name I omit. 
By the way, I must observe that it is this flery, meteoric 
scintillating, coruscating jwwer of John Panl which is Uie 
true foundation of his frequent obscurity. Ton will find 
that he is reputed the most difHcult of all German authors ; 
and many Germans are so little aware of the true derivation 
of this diflculty that it has often been said to me, as an 
Englishman, "What ! can i/om read John Paul V— meaning 
to say, Can yon read such difficult German ? Doubtless, in 
som mall proportion, the mere lai^uage and style are 
pon hi for his difBculty ; and, in a sense somewhat 
d ff nt applying it to a mastery over the language in whidi 
h wnte-s the eipression of Quintilian in respect to the 
t d f Cicero may be transferred to the student of John 
Pa 1 lile se profecisse sciat cni Cicero valde placebit " ; 
he n y ^t assured that he has made a competent progress 
in the German language who can read Paul Eichter. Indeed 
he is a sort of proof author in this respect : a man who can 
"cortsbrue" him cannot be stopped by any difficulties purely 
verbal. But, after all, these verbal obscurities are but the neces- 
sary tesuU and product of his style of thinking. The nimble- 
ness of his transitions often makes him elliptical : the vast 
expansion and discursiveness in his range of notice and ob- 
servation carries him into every department and nook of 
human life, of science, of art, and of literatnre ; whence 
comes a proportionably extensive vocabulary, and a prodigious 
compass of idiomatic phraseology ; and, finally, the fineness 
and evanescent brilliancy of his oblique glances and surface- 
skimmering allusions often fling but half a meaning on the 
mind, and one is puzzled to make out its complement. 
Hence it is, — that is to say, from his mode of presenting 
things, his lyrical style of connexion, and the prodigions 
fund of knowledge on which he draws for his illustrations 
and his images, — that his obscurity arises. And these are 
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a whicli must affect tia own coiantrymeii no lesa tlian 
Further than a,B these causes must occasionally 
produce a corresponding difficulty of diction, 1 know of no 
reason wty an Englishman should be thouglit specially con- 
cerned in his obscurity, or less able to find his way through 
it than ajiy Geiman. But just the' same mistake ia commonly 
made about Lycopliron ; he is represented as the moat difl- 
cult of aD Greek authors. Meantime, as far as language is 
concerned, he is one of the easiest. Some peculiar words he 
has, I acknowledge ; hut it is not single words that consti- 
tute verbal obscurity, — -it is the couistruction, synthesis, com- 
position, arrangement, and involution of words, which only 
can obstruct the reader. Now, in these parts of style Lyco- 
phton is remarkably lucid. Where, then, lies his reputed 
darkness 1 Purely in this, — that^ by way of colouring the 
style with the sullen views of prophetic vision, Cassandra is 
made to describe all those on whom the fates of Troy 
hinged by enigmatic periphrases, oftentimes drawn from the 
most obscure incidents in their lives i ; just as if I should 
describe Cromwell by the expression " wifoHitwUe tamer of 
horses" because he once nearly broke his neck in Hyde 
Park when driving four-in-hand, or should describe a noble 
lord of the last century as " the ToaMer of men " because, when 
a member of the Hell-lire Clnb, he actually tied a poor man 
to the spit, and, having spitted him, proceeded to roast him.^ 
Third. — You will natiirally collect, from the account here 
given of John Paul's activity of understanding and fancy, 
that, over and above his humour, he must have an overflow- 
ing opulence of wit. In fact he has. On this earth of ours, 
— I know nothing about the books in Jupiter, where Kant 
has proved that the authors wiU be far abler than any poor 
Terrse Filius such as Sliakspere or Milton, but on this poor 
earth of ours, — I am acquainted with no book of such unin- 

' Aljout Lycophron see imle, Vol. X, p, 214, footnote. — M. 

' "iVoceeitei to toast Mm,— yes; tnt did lie roast him ?" Eeally 

I can't say. Some peopla like tteir mutton underdone ; anil Lord 

might likB his man underdone. All I know of the sequel ia that the 
eun expressed no horror at this Thyestean cookery, — wliiclv miglit be 
beoanse be had set two hours before ; but the Sun newspaper did, 
when it rose some nights after (as it always does) at &is o'clock: in the 
evening. 
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termittmg and brilliant wit as hia Vorschuie dt,r Atdheiil , it 
slitters like the staiB on a frosty m^lit, or like the Btare on 

Gount -'s coat or like the oy^pi&noi ycXatriio, the 

multitudinous laughing, of the ocean undi.r the glancmi; 
lights of simbeanis, or liLe a, fiu dt.}ou of fireworks. In 
fact, John Paul's worLs are the saJasy of the German literary 
firmament I defy a man to lay his hml un that sentence 
which IS not vital ind ebullient with, wit What i* wit ? 
Wc are told that it is the pi-ri.eptic n of resemblances , w hilat 
the perception of diffcri,ni.es, ^e ire reijutated to believe, is 
reiericd for anotlitr faculty Very profound diatmetiona, no 
doubt , but very senseless for all that I Bhall not here 
attempt a definition of w^t but I will just mention what I 
conceive to be one of the distinctions bttiiei,n wit and 
humour viz that, whiht wit is a purely intellectual thing, 
into eiery act of the humorous mood there is an influx nt 
the mwal nature rays, direct or refracte 1, from the will and 
the affections, from the disposition and the temperament, 
enter into all humour and thence it n thit humour is of a 
diffusive quahty, pervading an entire course of thoughts, 
whilst wit — because it his no esiotence apart from certain 
lo^aoal relations of a thought whieh are dcfSnitely assignable 
and can be counted even — is always punctually concentrated 
withm the cirJe of a few words On this account I would 
not advise you to read those of John Paul's works which are 
the witties^ but those which are more distinguished for their 
humour. You willthusseemoreofthemam In a future letter 
I will Bend you a list of the whole, distributed into classes. 

Fourthly and finally. — Let me tell you what it is that has 
fixed John Paul in my esteem and affection. Did you ever 
look into that sickening heap of abortions — the Ireland 
forgeries I ^ In one of these {Deed of Trust to John Hemynges) 
he makes Shakapere say, as his reason for having assigned to 

' These forgeries by William Henry Iraland, — consisting of a con- 
fession of faith and other document alleged to he in Shalfspere's baud- 
writing, with lettara of his to Anna Hathaway and others, one entira 
new drama, &c. — made a great stir about the year 1796, when first 
eihihited and published. Ireland was then a young man of nineteen 
years of age, clerk in a lawyer'a office in London. The impoBture 
was exposed almost immediatsly by Malone and others. Ireland lived 
till 1836.— M. 
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a friend such and 3uch duties usuoilly confided to lawyers, 
that lie had " fonnde muohe wiokednesse aniongste those of 
the lawe." On this Mr. Malone, whose indignation was justly 
loused to see Shaltspere's name borrowed to countenance 
Buch loathsome and stupid vulgarity, expresses himself with 
much feeling ^ ; and I confess that^ for my part, that passage 
alone, without the innumerable marks of grossest forgery 
which stare upon one in every word, would have been, quite 
sufficient to expose the whole as a base and most childish 
imposture. For, so far was Shakapere from any capability 
of leaving behind him a malignant libel on a whole body of 
learned men that, among all writers of every age, he stands 
forward as the one who looked most benignantly, and with 
the most fraternal eye, upon all the ways of men, however 
weak or foolish. From every sort of vice and infirmity he 
drew nutriment for his philosophic mind. It is to the 
honour of John Paul that in this, as in other respects, be 
constantly reminds one of Shakspere. Everywhere a spirit 
of kindness prevails ; his satire is everywhere playful, deli- 
cate, and clad in smiles, — never bitter, scornful, c 
But this is not all. I could produc 
Shakspere which show that, if bis anger m 
was against the abuses of the time,- 
abuses, but those that had a deeper i 
human nature. Here again the resemblance holds in John 
Paul ; and this is the point in which I said that 1 would 
notice a bond of affinity between him and Schiller. Both 
were intolerant haters of ignoble things, though placable 
towards the ignoble men. Both yearned, accordii^ to their 
different temperaments, for a happier state of thii^s,— I 
mean, for human nature generally, and, in a political sense, 
for Germany, To his latest years, Schiller, when suffering 
under bodily decay and ai^ish, was an earnest contender 
for whatever promised to elevate human nature, and bore 
emphatic witness against the evils of the time.^ John Paul, 

^ Inquiry, kc,, p, 279. [Erigitir}/ ir 
miecellaiieous papers and UjtU inalram 
&a., 1766.— M.] 

' Goethe hM lately {Morpholog\e, p. 108, Zweyler Heft) recurret 
to Ilia oonveTBatlons with SthiUer m a way wMch places himself ii 
rather an unfavourable contract 
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ivto still lives, is of a gentler nature ; but his aspirations 
tend to the same point, though expressed in a milder and 
more hopeful spirit. With all this, however, they give a 
rare lesson on the manner of conducting such a cause ; for 
you will nowhere find that they take any indecent liberties 
of a personal sort with those princes whose gorernments they 
most abhorred. Though safe enough from their vengeance, 
they never forgot, in their indignation aa patriots and as 
philosophers, the respect due to the rank of others, or to 
themselves as scholars and the favourites of their country. 
Some other modern authors of Germany may be great writers ; 
but TVederick SchOler anl John Paul Eit-hter I «hall always 
yievr with the feebngs due to great men. 

Fui the present, my dear F iarewell, and hebe\e me to 
le rao^t faithlullj joui 

(jHA'^MBEIB'V'ilS TeUTO'5IZ4N'^' 

' (jBasmerie^sis TEUroNlzANs maj be tra lated Tht Tcrmau 

Student at Graaraece The closing i ords of tto letter with tliia 

signature were omitte I m the reprint of the paper m IbGO , as was 

also the fol]o«iiig paragraph of poitsoript under the signature :— 

P S — 'i ou will observe in my motto from TrebelUua PoUio [ante, 

p 2f 9] that I announce an mtentian of translating a few irtaleda 

Paulina into Enghsh Two specimens choGen at random from the 

FlegeHjahTe I snTjom Tliey are adopted hastily and translated 

hastily, and can do little towards eihibit ng ra its full proportions 

a mmd so various as that of John Paul In my next Ittter I will 

" send you a better selection, and executed m a style of translation 

" more oonesponding lo the merits of my briUiant originaL Once 

" again, however, let me remind you of the extraordinary difficulties 

" which beset the task, —difficulties of apprehending the sense ia many 

" cases, difficulties of expression in all. But why need I say this to 

" you, who in sii weeks will be able to jm^ for yourself upon all 

" points conueeted. with Geniian Literature, and to unite with me and 

" others in furnishing an anthology in our own language better 

" reflecting by absolute specimens tlie characteristics of the most 

" eminent German writers than all mere evolutions of style and manner 

" could ever do ? Every man shall take his own favourite : mine, in 

" any case, is to be Fanl Kicliter. Bnt I talk too much ; so ' moKiBH 

" detabvkt.'" — M. 
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The Happy Life of a Parish Pmest ih Sweden 

Sweden apart, the condition of a parisli priest is in itself sufficiently 
happy i ill Sweden, then, much more ao. There he enjoys Bummei and 
wintCT pure and unalloyed by any tedious interruptions. A Swedish 
spring, which is always a late one, is no repetition in a lower liey of 

'■ Aa explained io taat footnote, the first two of the foUowing 
" Analects " were appended to the precedhig article on Richtar as it 
appeared in the London Magaisine for December 1S21 . The promise 
of a continuation of the "Analects" was not immediately fulfilled, 
and seemed for a time foi^otUn. A whole year, indeed, elapsed 
before De Quincey resumed his eontributocship to the London Maga- 
ane in any form. But in April 1823, after he had resumed it, there 
appeared, in the shape of a footnote to hia little paper on Heiiiar, — 
which footnote he suppressed in his reprint of that paper in his 
Collective Edition, so that it will not be found in the Herder paper aa 
given ante Vol. IV, pp. 380-394, — the following interesting intima- 
tion : — ■" Lat me take this opportunity of mentioning that, in a hasty 
' ' sketch of John Paul which I drew up for the London Magazine, 
" December 1821, 1 did him great injustice ; for, working, unfortn- 
" nately, at a pace of almost fnrious speed, I was obliged to content 
" myself with such specimens as I had at hand ; and, with respect to 
" one of these [The Sieedish Priest], I sent to the press a translation 
" executed in part twelve years ^o [i.e. in 1811], when I was leas 
" intimately acquainted with the German : the consequence is that, 
" on lately revising it, I perceived one mistake in the sense. A more 
" important overs^ht was that I forgot to prefix an eiplanation 
" apprising the reader that the whole portrait of the Swedish Parish 
" Priest is supposed to come from a boy; which eiplanation would at 
" once have converted into a ckaracteridic grace that air of romantic 
' ' sentiment which otherwise seems childish. John PanI is a sealed 
" authortoall but those whoareadeptsintbeGemiaa language, manners, 
" customs, and even local nsoges, and fifty times more difficult to trans- 
' * late than any metrical writer whatsoever. Herenfl^r, and under more 
" favourable clreumstanees, I will communicate, through the London 
VOL. XI T 
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the harshness of winter, but anticipates, an 1 a p I bat n f p 
feet summer — laden with blossoms — rsdiant with th 1 ly anil h 
rose ; insomucii that a Swedish snmmer nigl t p esents mpl tl; 
one half of Italy, and a winter night one half h w Id be, de. 

I will begin with winter, and I will supp se t t he Chn tm 
The priest, whom we shall imagine to be a Q rma and mn ned 
from the sonthera climate of Oermaay upon p ntat n th hu h 
of a Swedish hamlet lying in a high polar lat tud se In heerfuln as 
about seven o'clock in the morning, and tUhlfp tnn h bam 
his lamp. At nine o'clock the stars are still shming, and tite uniJouded 
moon even yet longer. This prolongation of star-light int« the fore- 
noon is to him del^htful ; for he is a German, and has a sense of 
something marvellous in a starry forenoon. Methiuks I behold the 
pviest and his flock moving towards the church with lanterns : tlie 
lights dispersed amongst the crowd connect the congr^ation into the 
appearance of some domestic group or larger household, and carry the 
priest back Ui his childish years during the winter season and Christmas 
matins, when every hand bore its oamile. Arrived at the pnlpit, he 
declares to his audience the plain truth, word for word, as it stands 

" MagaatiB, a hetter selection from this most original of all German 
'' writers, executed in the most finished style that I can command." — 
In conformity with these last words, there did appear, in the number 
of the magazine lor Fehruary 1324, a continnation of the specimens 
from Rioh1«r, under the title " Analects from John Paul lUchtar : by 
the Author of the Confessions of an English Opium-Eafar, " consisting 
of twenty-one very short eicerpts offei'ed as characteristic. There 
followed, in March 1824, the longer piece from Kchter entitled Dream 
uyon the Univerie, and there the series stopped. Altogether, there- 
fore, De Quincey'a " Analects from Eichter, " longer and shorter, were 
twenty-four in number. Only nineteen of these were reprinted in 
1860 in the posthumous volume of De Qnincej's Collective Edition of 
his Writings, — the longest of all (that entitled The Bouse tjf Weep- 
ing), and four of the very short scraps, having heen omitted. As this 
was dearly by inadvertence in making up that posthumous volnme, 
the series has had here to be re-edited. The missing pieces are 
restored ; the order of the original succession of the p ec th 

magazine has been t6ver1«d to ; and to several of the s j 1 ft witl 
out title by De Quincey a title is prefiied within br k ta — A D 
Quincey claimed so emphatically the distinction of h vi g be th 
first to introduce Jean Paul to the British public, it may he m nil ned 
that he did precede Carlyle by several yews in this se th ugh 

Carlyle's contributions to it were mora extensive, more imp rtant and 
more elTective. Carlyle's SpsrAmens of Qermatt Roma ue ntalm 
his translation of Richter's " Scbmelzle's Journey" and his Quintus 
Fiilein," with the paper on Kicbtar introducing them, appeared in 1827 ; 
bis EdivMiTgh Beviete essay on Bichter appeared in June of the same 
year, and his second essay on Eichter in the Fordgn, Seview for January 
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in the Gospel ; in the pceseace of Gcd all intellectual pretensions are 
called upon to be silent, the very reason ceaaea to be reasonable, nor 
ia aujthing reasonable in the sight of God but a eincsrs and upright 

Just aa he and his flock are issuing from the church the bright 
Christmas sun ascends above tie horimn, and shoots his beams upon 
their faces. The old men, who are numerous in Sweden, are all tinged 
with the colours of youth by the rosy morning lustre ; and the priest, 
as he looks away from them to mother earth lying iu the sleep of 
winl«r, and to the churchyard, where the flowers and the men are all 
in their graves together, might secretly exclaim with the poet — " Upon 
the dead mother, in peace and utter gloom, are reposing the dead child- 
ren. After a time, uprises the everlasting sun ; and the mother starts up 
at the summons of the heavenly dawn with a resurrection of her ancient 
bloom. And her children ? Yes ; but they must wait a while." 

At home he is awaited by a warm study, and a " long-levelled rule " 
of sunlight npon the book-olad walL 

The afternoon he spends delightfully ; for, having before him such 
a perfect flower-stand of pleasures, he scarcely Itnows where he should 
settle. Supposing It to be Christmas day, he preaches again ! he 
preaches on a subject whicli calls np images of the beauteous oastom 
land, or of eternity. — By this time, twilight and gloom prevailed 
through the cturoh ; only a couple of wai-light? upon the altar throw 
wondrous and mighty shadows through Uie aisles ; the angel that 
bangs down fcom the roof above the baptismal font is awoke into a 
solemn life by the shadows and the raya, and seems almoat in the act 
of ascension ; through the windows the stars or the moon are beginning 
to peer : aloft, in the pulpit, which is now hid in gloom, the priest 
is inflamed and possessed by the sacred burden of glad tidings which 
he ia announcing : he is lost and insensible to all besides ; and from 
amidst the darkness which surrounds him he pours down his thunders, 
with tears and agitation, reasoning of future worlds, and of the 
heaven of heavens, and whatsoever else can most powerfully shake the 
heart and the affections. 

Descending from his pulpit in these holy fervours, he now, perhaps, 
takes a walk : it is about four o'clock ; and he walks beneath a sky 
lit up by the shifting northern lights, that to his eye appear but an 
Aurora striking upwards from the eternal morning of the aoulh, or as 
a forest composed of saintly thickets, like the fiery bushes of Moses, 
that are round the throne of God. 

Thus if it he the afternoon of Christmas-day ; but, if it be any 
other afternoon, visitors, perhaps, come and bring their well-bred, 
grown-up daughters. Like the fashionable world in London, he dines 
at sunset ; that ia to say, like the iin-faahionable world of London, he 
dines at two o'clock ; and he drinks coffee by moonlight ; and the 
parsouage-house becomes an enchanted palace of pleasure, gleaming 
with twiUght, starlight, and moonlight. Or, perhaps he goes over to 
the schoolmaster, who is teaching his afternoon school : there, by the 
candle-light, he gathers round his knees all the scholars, as if — bcii^ 
the children of his spiritual children — they must therefore bo his own 
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grandchildren ; and with delightful words lie wiua tlieir attention, and 
pours knowledge into Iheir docile hearts. 

All these pleasures failii^, he may pace np and down in his library, 
— aJready, by three o'clock, gloomy with twilight, but fitfully en- 
livened by a glowing fire, and steadily by the bright moonlight ; and 
he needs do no more than taste at every turn of his wallc a little orange 
marmalade to call up images of beautiful Italy, and its garriena, and 
orai^ groves, before all IJs five senses, anil, as it were, to the very 
tip of his toi^a. Looking at the moon, he will not fiU to recollect 
that the very same silver disc bangs at the very same moment between 
the branches of the laurels in Italy. It will delight bim to consider 
that the JEolian harp, and the lark, and indeed music of all kinds, and 
the stars, and children, are jnst the some in hot clunates and in cold. 
And, when the post-boy, that rides in with news from Italy, winils his 
horn through the hamlet, and with a few simple notes r se p tl 
frozen window of his study a vision of flowery realms d wh h 
plays with treasured leaves of roses and of lillea from m d parted 
summer, or with plumes of a bird of paradise, the mem 1 f m 
distant friend ; when, further, his heart is moved by th magmfi t 
sounds of Lady-day, Salad- season, Cherry-time, Trinity S d y th 
Roae of June, &c. ; how can he fall to forget that he is Sw i by 
the time that hia lamp is brought in ! and then, ind d, h w II be 
somewhat disconcerted to recognise his study in what had h ped 

itself to his fancy as a room in some foreign land. However, if he 
would pursue this airy creation, he need but light at his lamp a wax- 
candle end to gahi a glimpse through the whole evening into that world 
of fashion and splendour from whiiJi he purchased the said wai-oandle 
end. For I should snppose that at the court of Stockholm, as else- 
where, there must be caudle-ends to be bonght of the state-footmen. 

But now, after the lapse of half-a-year, all at once there strikes upon 
his heart something more beantiful than Italy, where the sun sets so 
much earlier itt summer-time than it does at our Swedish hamlet : and 
what is that 1 It is the longest day, with the rich freight it carries in 
its bosom, and leading by the hand the early dawn blnshii^ with rosy 
light, and melodious with the carolling of larks at one o'clock in the 
morning. Before two, — that is, at sunrise, — the elegant party that 
we mentioned last winter arrive in gay clothing at the parsonage ; for 
they are bound on a little escursion of pleasure in company with the 
priest. At two o'clock they are in motion ; at which time all the 
flowers are glittering, and the forests are gleaming with the mighty 
light The warm sun threatens them with no storm nor thnnder 
showers ; for both are rare in Sweden. The priest, in common with 
the rest of the company, is attired in the costume of Sweden : he wears 
his short jacket with a broad scarf, his short cloak above that, his 
round hat with floating plumes, and shoes tied with bright ribbons ; 
like the rest of the men, he reseraMea a Spanish knight, or a Proven9al, 
or other man of the south, — -more especially when he and his gay com- 
pany are seen flying through the lofty foliage luxuriant with blossom 
that within so short a period of weeks has shot forth from the garden 
plots and the naked boughs. 
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That a longest day like this, bearing such a cornucopia of eunsliine, 
of cloudless etlier, of buds nnd bells, of blossoms and of leisnre, should 
pass away more rapidly than the shortest— Is not difficult to suppose. 
As early as eight o'clock in the eveniug the party hreaks up. The sun 
is now burning more gently over the half-clossd sleepy flowers ; about 
nine ha has mitigated his rays, and is beheld bathing as it were Baked 
in the blue depths of heaven ; aboat ten, at which hour Ihe company 
reassemble at the parsonage, the priest is deeply moved, for through- 
out tiie hamlat, though the tepid son, now sunk to the horizon, is still 
shedding a sullen glow upon the cottages and the window-panes, 
everything reposes in profoundest silence and sleep : the birds even are 
all (Numbering in the golden summits of the woods ; and at last th« 
solitary snn himself sets, like a moon, amidst the universal quiet of 
nature. To our priest, walking in his romantic dress, it seems as 
thoughrosy-coloured realms were laid open, in which fairies and spirits 
range ; and he would scarcely feel an emotion of wonder if, in Uiis 
hour of golden vision, his brother, who ran away in childhood, should 
suddenly present himself as one idighling from some blooming heaven 
of enchantment. 

Tlie priest will not allow his company to depart : he detains them 
in the parsonage garden, where, says he, every one that chooses may 
slumber away in beautiful bowers the brief, warm hours until the 
reappearance of the sun. This proposal is generally adopted, and tliB 
garden is occupied : many a lovely pair are makii^ believe to sleep, 
hut, infact, are holding each other by the hand. The happy priest walks 
up and down through the parterres. Coolness comes, and a few stars. 
His night-violets and gillyflowers open and breathe out their powerful 
odours. To the north, from the eternal morning of the pole, exhales 
as it were a golden dawn. The priest thinks of the village of his 
childhood far away in Germany ; he thinks of the life of man, his 
hopes, and his aspirations ; and he is calm and at peace with him- 
self. Then all at once starts up the morning sun in his freshness. 
Some there are in tlie garden who would fain confound it with the ~ 
evening sun, and close their eyes again ; hut th« larks betray all, and 
awaken every sleeper from bower to bower. 

Then again b^in pleasure and morning in their pomp of radiance ; 
and almost I could persuade myself to delineate the course of this day 
also, though it differs from its predecessor hardly by so much as the 
leaf of a rose-bud. 

Last Will and TasiiMENT— The Ilocaa of Weepiso 

Since the day when the town of Haslau first became the seat of a 
court, no man could remember that any one event in its annala (always 
excepting the birth of the hereditary prince) had been looked for with 
so aniiious a curiosity as the opening of the last will and testament 
left by Van der Kabel. This Van der Kahel might be styled the 
Haslau Cnesns ; and his whole life might he termed, according to the 
pleasuiB of the wits, one long festival of God -sends, or a daily washing 
of golden sauJs, iiigtitly impregnated by golden showers of Danac. 
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Seven distant surviving relatives of seven distant relatives deceased of 
tbe aaid Van der Katel entertained some little hopes of a place 
amongst his legatees, groauded upon an assurance wliicli he had made 
"that upon hia oath he would not fail to remember them in his will." 
These hopes, however, were but faint and weakly ; for they could not 
repose any extraordinary conSdence in hia good faitli— not only because, 
in all cases, he conducted hia affaiia in a disinterested spirit, and with 
a perverse obstinacy of moral principle, whereas his seven relatives 
were mere novices and youi^ tieginiiers in the trade of morality, — 
but also because, in all these moral extravagances of Lis (so distressing 
to tlie feelings of the sincere rascal), he thought proper to be very 
satirical, and had his heart so full of odd caprices, tricks, and snares 
for nnsuspiclous scoundrels, that (as they all said) no man who was 
but raw in the art of virtue could deal with him, or plaee any reliance 
upon his intentions. Indeed the covert laughter which played about 
his temples, and the falsetto tones of his sneering voice, somewhat 
weakened the advant^eous impression which was made by the noble 
composition of his face, and by a pair of large liands, from which were 
daily dropping favours little and great, benettt-nlghts, Christmas-boies, 
and new-year's gifts ; for this reason it was that, by the whole Hock 
of birds who sought shelter in his boughs, and who fed and built their 
nests on him, as on any wild service-tree, he was, notwithstanding, 
reputed a secret magaiine of springes ; and they were scarce able to 
find eyes for the visible berries which fed them, in their scrutiny after 
the supposed gossamer snares. 

In the interval between two apoplectic fits he had drawn up his 
will, and had deposited it with tlie magistrate. When he was just at 
the point of death be transferred to the seven presumptive heirs the 
certificate of this deposit ; and even then said. In his old tone— how 
lar It was from his expectation that by any such anticipation of hia 
approaching decease he could at all depress the spirits of men so 
st^y and sedate, whom, for his own part, he would much rather 
regard in the light of laughing than of weeping heirs : to which remark 
one only of the whole number, namely Mr. Harpieoht, inspector of 
police, replied as a cool ironist to a bitter one — " that the total amount 
of concern and of inleresl which might severally belong to them in 
snch a loss was not {they were shicerely sorry it was not) in their own 
power to determine. " 

At length the time is come when the seven heirs have made their 
appearance at the town-hall, with their certificate of deposit^wdeiicei -. 
the eccleaastical councillor Glantz ; Harpieeht, the inspector of police ; 
Neupeter, the court agent ; the court fiscal. Knoll ; Pasvogel, the 
bookseller ; the reader of the morning lecture. Flacks ; and Monsieur 
Flitte, from Alsace. Solemnly, and in due form, they demanded of 
the magistrate the schedule of effects consigned to him by the late 
KabeL and the opening of his will. The pnn pi t f tl 

wni was Mr. Maj'or himself: the anb-esec tors w re th ret f th 
town-council. Thereupon, without delay, th hedul d th wiU 
were fetched from the register oftice of th 1 t th n 1 

chamber; both were exhibHed in rotation t th m mb rs f th 
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council and the heirs, in order that they might see the privy seal of 
the town iraprassed upon them : the registry of oonsignmeat, indorsed 
npon the soheduJe, was read aloud to the seven heirs by the town- 
clerk : KJid by that registry it whs notified to them that the deceased 
had actually consigned the schedule to the magistrate, and entrusted 
it to the corporation chest, and that on the day of consignment he 
was stiU of sound mind I'-^finally, the seven seals, which he had him- 
self affiled to Uie instrument, were found unbroken. These prelimi- 
naries gone throi^h, it was now (l)ut not nntil a brief registry of all 
theso fonns had been drawn up by the towu-clerk) lawful, in God's 
name, that the will should be opened and read aloud by Mr. Mayor, 
word for word, as follows :— 

"I, Van der Kabel, on tliis 7th of May 179-, baing in my house, 
at Haslau, situate in Dog Street, deliver and mats known this for my 
last will, anil without many millions of words, notwithstanding I 
have been both a German notary and a Dutch schoolmaster. How- 
soever I may disgrace my old professions by this parsimony of words, 
I believe myself to be so far at home in the art and calling of a notary 
Uiat I am competent to act for myself as a testator in due form, and 
as a regular devisor of property. 

" It is a custom with testetors to premise the moving causes of 
their wills. These, in my case, as in most others, are regard for my 
happy departure, and for the disposal of the succession to my property 
— which, by the way, is the object of a tender passion in various 
quarters. To say anythii^ about my fnneral, and all that, would be 
absurd and stupid. This, and what shape my remains shall take, let 
the eternal sun settle above, not in any gloomy winter, but in some of 
his most verdant springs. 

"As to those charitable foundations, and memorial iuBtitntions of 
benevolence, about which notaries are so much occupied, in my case I 
appoint as follows ; to three thousand of my poor townsmen, of every 
class, 1 ass^n jnst the same number of florins, which sum I wilt that, 
on the anniversary of my death, they shall spend jovially in feasting 
npon the town common, where they are previously to pitch their 
camp, unless the military camp of his Serene Highness be already 
pitched there in preparation for the reviews : and, when the gala is 
ended, I wonld have them, cut np the tents into clothes, Item, to all 
the schoolmasters in our principality I bequeath one golden Augustus. 
Item, to the Jews of this place I bequeath my pew in the high 
church. — As I would wish that my will should be divided into clauses, 
thb is to be considered the first 



" Amongst the important offices of a will, it is universally agreed to 
be one, that fiom amongst the presumptive and presumptuous expect- 
ants it should name those who are, and tl wh a n t t I 
to the inheritance ; that it should creat 1 ir d h Id dest y 
them. In oonfomiity to this notion, I gi ad bequ ll t M 
Giants, the conncillor for ecclesiastical affairs al to M K 11 
the exchequer officer ; likewise to Mr. P t Ii ui t tl t 
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agent ; item to Mr. Harprecht, director of police ; fnrUiemiore to Mr. 
Ill th morning lecturer ; in like manner to the court bookseller, 

MP gel ; and finally to Monsieur Flitte, nothing ; not so 

ra h h cE SB they have no just olume npon me — standing as ttey 
d u th remotest possible degree of consanguinity ; nor again, 
b th y ore, for the most jwt, themselves rich enough to leave 

1 d m heritances ; as bacaaae I am assured, indeed I have it tVom 
th u u 1 ps, that tbey entertain a far stronger regard for my lna%- 
n ficant pe on than for my splendid property ; my body, therefore, or 
as large a share of it as they can get, I bequeath to them." 

At this point, seven faces, like those of the seven sleepers, gradually 
elongatfld into pretematnral esteiit. The ecclesiastical councillor, a 
young man, but already famous throughout Germany for bis sermons 
printed or pi'eached, was especially aggrieved by such offensive per- 
sonality : Monsieur Flitte rapped ont a cnrse that rattled even in the 
ears of magistracy ; the chin of Flacks, the morning lecturer, gravi- 
tated downwards into the dimensions of a patriarebal beard : and the 
town council could diatii^uish an assortment of audible reproaches to 
the memory of Mr. Kabel, such aa prig, rascal, profane wretch, &c. 
Eut the Mayor motioned with his hand ; and immediately the Fiscal 
and the Bookseller recomposed their features and set their faces like 
so many traps, with springs and tri^ers all at full cock, that they 
might catch every syllable ; and then, with a gravity that cost liim 
some efforts, his worship read on as follows :^ 

" Eicepting always, and be it 
Street ; which h b virt 
to pass in ful rop ty a. n w d h m 

relatives abo m dhhllwhnhpa h 

hour (to be mp ted m h ec g h se h 

memory of m b d rted ki sma w. ban h b 
petitors, one po p tears h p 

respectable mgise,wb torn pto Sh 

however, all mo d la h ca hhuse must 
general, — wb m b ed to am 

Here Mr. Mayor closed the will : doubtless, he observed, the con- 
dition annexed to the bequest was an anusoal one, but yet in no 
respect contrary to law : to him that wept the first the conrt was 
bound to adjudge the house ; and then, placing his watch on the 
session table, the pointers of which indicated that it was now just haJf 
past eleven, he calmly t d n— th t h m gl t duly witness, in liis 
official character of eiei.ut ted by th wh 1 court of aldermen, 

who should be the first t p 1 th q islt tear t tears on behalf 
of tlie testator. 

That, since the terraqu i ' ' 

ever have met a more Ingi b 
and enraged, than this t he 
and all confederated f t! 
impartial judge will bel 



gl be has m 

ngres 
Umted F o 


d 




listed, there can 
e out of temper 
it were, all dry 


purpo f w 


P 




-I suppose no 
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Ituire ufst fmiLiit HElonisbment, and in ptals of 
1 g! t 1 ng f nd laelt too tudilenly translated into the 
ud ti f th d g t h ti, m the 1 erv moment of his kcrnest 
as. It p n m hjeiut f h app«titea, the fiend gned out — Hidt I 
wh po tadigpash was, on his hind legs, his teeth gnnuing, 
and snarling wltli the fury of desu-e, he halted and remained petrified : 
— from the graapiugs of hope, however distant, W the necessity o weep- 
ing for a wagflr, tte congress fonnd the transition too abrupt and harsh. 

One thing was evident to all — that for a shower that was to come 
down at such a full gallop, for a baptism of the eyes to be performed 
t h hnnting pace, it was vain to think of raising up any pure 
w t f grief r no hydrai:di«3 could effect this: yet in twenty-sii 
minut (tour unfortnnately were already gone), in one way or other, 
pe h p some business might be done. 

Was thera ever such a cursed act," said tJie merchant Nenpeter, 
SB h piece of buffoonery enjoined by any man of sense and dis- 

t n For my part, I can't understand what the d — 1 it means." 
H w he understood thus mucb, that a bouse was by possibihty 
fki t g in his purse upon a tear : and thai was enough to cause a 

1 t rritation in his lachrymal glands. 

Kc 11 the fiscal, was screwing np, twistii^, and distorting hia 
featu es pretty much in the style of a poor artisau on Saturday night, 
h m me fellow-workman is bar&«r-ously razoring and scraping by 
th hgli of ft eobler's candle ; fu Was h wr th t tl is b d 

\. r u t u of the title Last n II d Testament d t t tu 
poo nl ! he was near enough to t rs — f e£ t 

Th wily bookseller, Pasvog 1 w th t 1 ss f t m sata d wu 
qu tly to business : he ran th gh nrs y t p t f 11 th 
w k a y ways moving or afC tf g th t b h d h If th 
publish d or sold on commission — t k flyi g urv y f tl P th t 
m g n 1 ; and in this way ofgigt w kh hdth: petat 
that in the end he should brew something or other ; as yet, however, 
he looked very much like a dog who is slowly lickiig off an emetic 
which the Parisian surgeon Dem«t has administered by smearing it on 
his nose ; time,— gentlemen, time was required for the operation. 

Monsieur Flitle, from Alsace, fairly danced up and down the 
Sessions-chamber: with bursts of lai^hter ha surveyed the rueful 
faces around him : he confessed that he was not the richest among 
them ; but, for tlie whole city of Strasburg and Alsace to boot, he was 
not the man that could or would weep on such a merry occasion. He 
went on with his unseasonable laughter and indecent mirth, until 
Harprecht, the police inspector, looked at him very siguiScantly, and 
said — that perliaps Monsieur flattered himself that he might by means 
of laughter squeeze or eipcess the tears required from the well-known 
Meibomian -glands, the camncula, &c., and might thus piratically 
provide himself with surreptiti ra h t, h ase he must 

' In the original, the word is F hw iss w ud w eat ; i.e. 

{as the 'translator understands passa M n Fl te was 

suspected of a de^n to swin m h ug his 
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remind him that he could no more wiu tlie day with any auch Becre- 
tions than he could earry to account a course of sneezes or wilfully 
Homi^ Ms nose ; a channel into which it was well known that yery 
many tears, far more than were now wanted, flowed oat of tlia eyes 
through the nasal duct; more indeed, by a good deal, than were ever 
known to flow downwards to the bottom of most pews at a funeral 
sermon. Monsieur Flitte of Alaace, however, protested that he was 
laughii^ out of pura tnn, and for his own amusemenl, and, upon his 
honour, with no vitenor vUws. 

The inspector, on his side, being pretty well acquainted with the 
hopeless condition of his own dephlegmatised heart, endeavoured to 
force into his eyes something that might meet the occasion by staring 
with them wide open and in a state of ri^d expansion. 

The morning lecturer Flacks looked like a Jew beggar mounted on 
a stallion which is running away with him: meantime, what by 
domestic tribulations, what by those he witnessed at his own lecture, 
his heart was furnished with such a promising bank of heavy-ladeu 
clouds that he could easily have deUvoFed upon the spot the main 
quantity of water required, had it not been tor the house which floated 
on the top of the storm ; and which, just as all was ready, came 
driving in with the tide, too gay and gladsome a spectacle not to banish 
his gloom, and thus flirty dammed up the waters. 

The ecclesiastical councillor, — who had become acquainted with his 
own natnre by his long experience in preaching funeral sermons, 
and sermons on the new year, and knew fnll well that he was himself 
always the first person, and frequently the last, to be affected by the 
pathos of his own eloquence, — now rose with dignified solemnity, on 
seeing himself and the others hanging ao long by the dry rope, and 
addressed the chamber : — No man, he said, who had read his printed 
works could fail to know that he carried a heart about him as well as 
other people ; and a heart, he would add, that had occasion to repress 
such holy testimonies of its tenderness as teais, lest he should thereby 
draw too heavily on the sympathies and the purses of his fellow-men, 
rather than elaborately to provoke them by stimulaqis for any secondary 
views, or to serve an indirect purpose of his own : " this heart," said 
he, " has already shed tears (but they were shed secretly), for Kabel 
•KS3 my friend " : and, so saying, he paused for a moment and looked 
about him. 

With pleasure he observed that all were still sitting as dry as 
corks ; indeed, at this particular moment, when he himself by inter- 
mptiug their several water-works had made them furiously angry, it 
might as well ha be n !;p ted that diles, fallow-deer, elephants, 

witches, orra hldwpfVndr Kubel as his presumptive 

heu:a. Among th m all Fl k was th only one who continued to 
make way ; h k pt st d ]y b f bis mind the followii^ little 

two window t m g w th p moisture, audi as hoar frost 

produces on th w d w wh n m It d by the heat of the room, 
rather than wththtg maduadlt rated rain which Mr. Kabel 
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extempoiB asEortment of olyeets :— Van der KaTjel's good and Tjenafioent 
acts ; the old petticoats, go worn and tattered, and the grey hair, of 
hix female congregation at morning service ; Lazams mth his dogs ; 
hia own loi^ cofBn ; innumerable decapitatjons ; tlie Sorrows of 
Werter ; a miniatnre field of battle ; and, finally, himaelt and his own 
melancholy condition at this moment, itself eiiongh t« melt any heart, 
condemned as he WBa in the bloom of youth, hy the second clause of 
Van der Kabel's will, to tribulation, and tears, and struggles : — Well 
done, Flacks ! Three strokes more with the pump-handle, and the 
wafer is pumped up — and the house along with it. 

Meantime Olantz, the ecclesiastical councillor, proceeded in his 
pathetic harangne 1 — "Oh, Kabel, my Kahel," he ejaculated, and 
almost wept with joy at the near approaeli of his tears, " the time 
shall come that hy the side of thy loving breast, covered with earth, 
mine also shall lie mouldering and ia cor^" 

"Cor-nij)ii(m,"he would have said; butPlacks, starting up in trouble, 
and vith eyes at that moment orerflowing threw a hasty glance around 
him, and said, — " With submission, gentlemen, to the best of my belief I 
am weeping " ; then, sitting down, with great satisfaction he allowed the 
tears to streSTE down his face ; that done, he soon recovered his cheerfnl- 
ness and his aridUy. Glantz, the councillor, thus saw the prize tished 
away before his eyes,— those very eyes which he had already brought 
into aaAccesdt^ or inchoate state of humidity : this vexed him : and his 
mortification was the greater on thinking of his own pathetic exertions, 
and the abortive appetite for the prise which he had thus uttered in 
words as ineffectual as his own sermons ; and, at this moment, he was 
ready to weep for spite — and " to weep the more because he wept in 
Ywu." Aa to Flacks, a protocol was immediately drawn up of his 
watery compliance with the will of Van der Kabel : and the messuage 
in Dc^ Street was knocked down io him for ever. The Mayor adjudged 
it to the poor devil with all his heart : indeed, this was the first 
occasion ever known ia the principality of Haslau oa which the tears 
of a schoolmaster and a curate had converted themselves — not into 
mere amber that encloses only a worthless Insect, like the 1«ars of the 
Heliades, but, like those of the goddess Freia, into heavy gold. 
Giants congratulated Flacks vary warmly; and observed, with a 
smiling air, that possibly he had himself lent him a helping hand by 
his pathetic address. As to the others, the separation between them 
and Flacks was too palpable, in the mortifying distinction of wiet and 
dry, to allow of any cordiality between them ; and they stood aloof 
therefore ; but they staid to hear the rest of the will, which tliey now 
awaited in a state of anxious agitation. 

Continental Universities, &e,, when a succession of prizes is offered, 
graduated according to the degrees of merit, the elliptical formula of 
"jlMSSStf" denotes the second prize; and hence, where only a single 
prise is offered, the second degree of merit may properly be eipcessed 
by the term here used. 
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COIIPLAIST OF THE BiHD IN A DARKENED CiGB 

"Ah ! " said the imprisoned bird, "how uuliappy were I in my 
eternal niglit but for those melodious tones wWcU sometimes make 
their way to me like beams of light from afar, and cheer my gloomy 
day. But I will myself repeat these heavenly melodies hks an echo, 
nntil I have staropeil them in my heart ; and then I shall be able to 
bring comfort to myself in my darkness !" TliHS spoke the little 
■warhlet ; and soon had learned the aweet airs that were sung to it 
with voice and instrument. That done, the curtain was raised ; for 
the ilarkness had been purposely contrived to assist in its instruction. 

man I haw often dost thou complain of overshadowing grief and of 
darkness resting upon thy days I And yet what cause for complaint, 
unless indeed thou haat failed to learn wisdom from sufferii^ ! Foe 
is not the whole sum of human life a veiling and an ohsouriag of the 
immortal spirit of man ! Then first when the fleshly curtain falls 
away may it soar upwards into a region of happier melodies '. 

or -5 Cm 

Epl d 11 t d sc t f th 1 h ever 

p ed th i m f th H pi } little 

h ph m ^ pi jed ly th sc 1 g 1 nis nd in 

11 irly I and th aaste light y dr k nly f th 

1 b ti f hf h red f littl p ce w Id f ' 

d f bl m d 1 11 asleei If y t th 

dw ■IS hldl 



thtlpood dphdbe 


t h tly tched 


J 1 t 11 1 t gl tt th Ji 


hk 1 h ppier 


d p th t li h hi n^ht thi gh 


d p. kl the 


light d thro gh th m m g word t 


00 dy -Tlie 


d th hild has hasel th m y 


h h h t, or 


11 ilth h th S tt m 




p h f th p inted p d Se 


d h there 


d thy d w d p gl ly gl tt 


gjwllry a the 



dth Iw 

my hldth artt Ittht hat th rs p th hi ms ^;Dia 

lu heaven." Thus the father spoke, and knew not that he spoke pre- 
flguriog words ; for soon after the delicate child, with the morning 
brightness of his early wisdom, was eihaled like a dew-drop into 

' Some classes of ephemeral insects are horn about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, and die before midnight, eupposii^ them to live to old age. 

' If the dew is evaporated immediately upon the sun-rising, rain 
and storm follow in the afternoon; but, if it stays and glitters for a 
long time after sunrise, the day oi ' ' 
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On Death 
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f th Stat y 1 
m p tedf 
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We ahoiilcl all tTiiulr of death as a less liicleoHs object if it siniplj 
untenantfd our bodies of a spirit iijitbout corrupting them ; secondly, 
if the grief which we experience nt the spectacle of our fHends' gi'aves 
were not by some confusion of the mind blended with tbe image of 
OUT own i thirdly, if we hud not in this life seated ovurselves in a warm 
domestic nest, which we are unwilling to quit for the cold blue regions 
of the unfathomable heavens ; finally, if death were denied to us. 
Once in dreams I saw a human being of heavenly intellectual faculties, 
and bis aspirations were beaTenly; but he was chained (methought) 
eternally to the earth. The immortal old man had five great wounds 
in his happiness — five worms that gnawed for ever at bis heart. He 
w h ppy ■ pri g fm b Beth I' of hope, and rich 

wthpbtmsff hpp dyth any wh h this aceldama ot 
ea th liz H was h ppy t th und of music, whtcb 

to t h 1 pa tj f the infinite, and 
w y J Th peak t of things which 
[ h f und f, d shall not find 1 " 
mb I ea tbly fFectious and dis- 

pl t wh h m y b d in this life, but 
H h jpy der the glorious 

d jac 1 ted t bis heart — " So 

t 11 ten ty by rapaseable abyss : 
bo b 1 w d d about me ; bnt 
1 ttl b U f dust d asl He was unhappy 

Di MgrclTsf^ti fTth df God, because he 
k w h w f bl re th ppronm t t th m 1 eh a son of earth 
an malce. B t thi was d earn God be th k d that in reality 
th hvigdligy lu^ ted pwards to heaven ti 

wh h deatb 11 t dyb ga n e . 

lu IB U-rr u C R UTlB Life 

H ny y to h -ulty ba f lif t h m H 

h gh dl hin ppl 1 th t al lln, — t 

wh m th t m It f b part d ts tell t 1 int st, th 

b gl g 1 d oai f tl tao h tl bl m d 1 y f t e, 

dwlmthldirt dhligfh ditb t 

bis dream I 

SiTiKicAL Notice op EEviEWERa 

In. Suabia, in Saiony, iu Pomarania, are towns in which are 

Stationed a strange sort of officers, — valuers ot authors' fiesh, somethii^ 

like our old market-lookers iu this town.' They are commonly called 

' " MaTkei-looJcera " is a provincial terra (I know not whether used 
in London) for the public officers who examine the quality of the 
provisions exposed for sale. By iMs toicn I suppose Joba Paul to 
miinn Bayreuth, the place of his residence. 
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t t ( Prcegustatcres), because ttay eat a mouthful of euery took 
h f 1 \ and tell the people whether its flavour b gooi W 
th spite, call them revistoers ; but I believe act n f 

d £a t Q would lie againat ua for such bad words Tb taste a 
wnt books themselves ; consequently they hava the m t m t 
look over and tax those of other people. Or, if tbey d ni t mee 
write books, they aie bad ones : which again is very ad ntag u 
them ; for who can understand the theory of badness hi th pe pi 
books so well as those who have learned it by practice n th n ! 

They are re[utei the gnardians of literiture ani th« literiti tor the 
same reason that St. Nepomnk s the patron sa nt of bridges and of 
all who pass ove the — vii be an e he h mself o ce lost 1 is 1 fe 
from a bridge. 

FEUi E TuvauES 

Hippel, Iba a tbor of the hook L|joii Manage aa a — A 
woman that ioe not talk n u t be a st p d w man But H | p 1 a 
an author whose p n ons t more safe to a Im re than to adopt 
The moat infell gant women are often s lent amongst women au i 
^ain the most atnp d and the moat b lent are often ne ther one nor 
the other eseept among t men lu gene 1 the current rema k ui on 
man is valid also w th -espeet to won en — that those for the most part 
are the greatest thinkers who are the least talkers ; as frogs cease to 
ccoak when light ia broi^ht to the water edge. However, in fact, the 
disproportionate talking of women arises out of the sedentariness of 
their labonrs. Sedentary artisans, as tailors, shoamokers, weavers, 
have this habit, as well as hypochondriacal tendencies, in common 
witli women. Apes do not talk, as savages say, that fhey may not be 
set to work ; but woman often talk double their share even iecaues 
they work. 

FOEOIVESESS 

Nothing ia more moving to man than the spectacle of reconciliation. 
Our weaknesses are thua indemnified and are not too costly — being 
the price we pay for the hour of forgiveness ; and the archangel who 
has never felt anger has reason to envy the man who subdues it. 
When thou forgiveat, the man who has pierced thy heart stands to 
thee in the relation of the sea-worm that perforates the shell of the 
mussel, which straightway closes the wound with a peatl. 

[Nameless Hekoes] 

The graves of the best of men, of the noblest martyrs, are, like the 
graves of the Hermhutars (the Moravian Brethren), level and undis- 
tingulshable from the nnivBrsal earth ; and, if tha earth could give up 
ber secrets, our whole globe would appear a Westminatec Abbey laid 
' flat. Ah I what a multitude of tears, what myriads of bloody drops 
have been shed in secrecy about the three comer trees of earth — the 
tree of life, the tree of knowledge, and the tree of freedom— shed, but 
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never reckoned 1 It is only gtent periods of calamity that reveal to 
ua our great nieo, as comela are revealed by total eclipses of the sun. 
Not merely upon tte field of battle, tut also upon the consecrated soil 
of viitue, and upon the classic gronnd of truth, thousands of jtoMdess 
heroes must fall and struggle to build np the footstool bom which 
History surveys the one hero whose name is embalmed, — bleeding, 
conquering, and resplendent. The grandest of heroic deeds are those 
which are performed within four walls and in domestic privacy. And, 
because History records only the self-sacriflces of the male ses, and 
because she dips her pea only In blood, Uiereforo is it that in the eyes 
of the Unseen Spirit of the World our annals appear doubtless far 
more beautifol and noble than in our own. 

The Gbabdeur of Man in his LiTTr.BSBas 

Man upon this earth would be vanity and hollowness, dnat and 
ashes, vapour and a bubble, were it not that he felt himself to be so. 
That it is possible for him to harbour such a !eeHog,~—ihis, by imply- 
ing a comparison of himself with something higher in himself, this is 
it which makes him the immortal creature that he is. 

NlGBTP 

The earth is every day overspread with the veil of night for the 
same reason as the cages of birds are darkened — viz. that we may the 
more readily apprehend the higher harmonies of thought in the hush 
and quiet of darkness. Thoughts which day turns into smoke and 
mist stand about ns in the night as lights and flames ; even as the 
column which fluctuates above the crater of Vesuvius in the daytime 
appears a pillar of clond but by night a pillar of fire. 

The Staes 

Look up, and behold the eternal fields of light that lie round about 
the throne of God. Had no star ever appeared in the heavens, to m^n 
there would have been no heavens ; and he wonld have laid himself 
down to his last sleep, in a spirit of anguish, as upon a gloomy earth 
vaulted over by a material arch, solid and impervious. 

MarTthdOu 

To die for truth is not to die for one's country, bnt to die for the 
world. Truth, liks the Venus de Medici, will pass down in thirty 
fragments to posterity : but posterity will collect and recompose 
them into a goddess. Then also thy temple, O eternal TVnth 1 that 
now stands half below the earth, made hollow by the sepulchres of its 
witnesses, will raise Itself in tlie total majesty of its proportions, and 
will Bland in monumental granite ; and every pillar on which it rests 
will be filed in the grave of a martyr. 
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The Quabbels of Friends 

Why is it that the most fervent love becomes more fervent by brief 
interruption and reconciliation ! and why must a storia agitate our 
affections before they can raise the highest rainbow of peace ! Ah 1 
Cor thia reason it is, — becanse all passions feel their ol^ect to be as 
eternal as themselves, and no lore can admit the feehng that the 
beloved object should die. And under this faelii^ of imperishable - 
uess it is that we hard fields of ice shock together so Iiarshly whilst all 
the while under the sunbeams of a little space of seventy years we arc 
rapidly dissolving. 

DEtEAUINO 

But for dreams, that lay mosaic worlds tesselated with flowers and 
jewels before the blind sleeper, and surround the reoumbant living 
with the figures of the dead in the apright attitude of life, the time 
wonld be too long before we are allowed to r^oin our brothers, 
parents, friends : every year we should become mora and mote pain- 
fully sensible of the desolation made around ns by death, if sleep — 
the ant*-chamber of the grave — were not hung by dreams with tha 
busts of those who live in the other world. 

Two DiTmiotja op Philosophio Mtods 

There are two very different classes of philosophieal heads ; which, 
since Kant has introduced into philosophy the idea of positive and 
negative quantities, I shall willingly classify by means of that distinc- 
tion. The j/ositiiie intalleot is, hke the poet, in conjunction with the 
outer world, the father of an inner world, and, like the poet also, 
holds up a transforming mirror in which the entangled and distorted 
members as they are seen in oiu' actual experience enter into new com- 
bmations wliich compose a fhir and Inminous world. The hypotliesis 
of Idealism (i.e. the Fichtean system), the Monads and the Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony of Leibnitz, and Spinozism, are all births of a genial 
moment, and th wood carvl gflgiltl Sh men 

therefore asLebti,nioHd & I Upot t llects, 

becanse they Ik nd y Id th posit nd hecau th ir inner 
world, havl g ed self h gh t f th w te th n thers, 
thereby ove Ik 1 g p Obpeet f isl d d ntm ts. A 

negative head h th hand, dl rs bj it te ss not any 

positive truth b t th eg ( th rrors) f th people. 

Such an intell t as f mpl B jl n f th gr t t f that 

class, appra th f ds f th , th t1 n g ny fresh 
funds of his own. In lieu of the obscure ideas which he finds he gives 
ns clear ones ; but in this there is no positive accession to one know- 
ledge, for all that the clear idea contains in development exists already 
by Implication in the obscure idea. Negative intellects of every age are 
unanimous in their abhorrence of everything positive. Impulse, feel- 
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lug, instinct, everytliing in short which ia inoompreliensible, they can 
euiiute just once— that is, at the summit of their chain of arguraeats, 
RS a sDit of hook on which thsy may hang them, l>nt never afterwards. 

DiGsnr or Mak in SBLP-SiCBinoB 

Tliat for which man offers up his blood or hia property must be 
mora valuable than they. A good man doea not fight witb halt the 
courage for hia own life that he shows in the protection of another's. 
The mother who will hazard nothing for herself will hazard all iu 
, defence of her child : — in ahort, only for the nobility within us, only 
for virtue, will man open his veins and offer up hia apirit. But this 
nobility, this yirtne, presents different pliaaea. With the Christian 
Martyr it i' faith ■ with the Savage 't is h th th Bep bl' 

t Ih ty 



ly th past d th f t 
til f th bj 1 

d 1 11 d fr m 
po tly t th p h 



[i T F LI A q ] 

Thldthm tqldp m mhhm 

holy does lie esteem all that ia iaaaie, — that is, feAing and power ; 
whereas in the estimate of the multitude whatsoever is eelf-as^ired., 
t^e ability of practice and science, in general has an undue pre- 
emmeiue , for the latter ia univeraally appreciated, and therefore 
even by those who have it not, but the former not at all. In the 
twilight and the moonshine the fixed stara, which are sune, retire and 
veil themselves in obscurity, whilst the planets, which are simply 
earths, preeeive their borrowed light unobscured. The elder races of 
men, amongst whom man was more though he had not yet ieamie so 
much, had a childlike feeling of sympathy with alt the gifts of the 
Infinite, — for example, with strengOi, beauty, and good fortune ; and 
even the ^^voluntary had a sanctity in their eyes, and was to them a 
prophecy and a revelation ; hence the value they ascribed, and the art 
of interpretation they applied, to the speeches of children, of madmen, 
of drunkards, and of dii:amers. 

[Use of OppoairBs] 

As the blind man knows not light, and through that ignorance also 
of necessity knows not darkness, so likewise, but for disinterestedness, 
we should know nothing of aalfishnese, liut for slavery nothing of 
freedom. There are perhaps in this world many things which remain 
obscure to us for want of alternating with their opposites. 
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[Deafness] 

Derham remarks in his Phyai co-Theology that tte deaf hear beat in 
the midst of noise, aa, far instance, during the ringing of Iiells, ke. This 
must be the reason, I suppose, that the thundaiiig of drams, cannons, 
&B., accompanies the entrance into cities of princes and ministers, who 
are generally rather deaf, in order that they may the better hear the 
petitions and. complaints of the people. 

D EE U VEH. 

I had heen reading 11 t di t t f K iiger's upon the 

old vulgar error which regards li p f m earth and sun to 

another ts empty. suti^th vihllt planets, fills only 
the 31,il9,*60,O00,000 000 h i t f th wh 1 j ce between itself 
and the neit solar body G H ti ght I, ' ' " 

unfathomable abyss of pti ess er tli 
lost, it all were void and t 'y _ 

of dust whioli we call plan tary y t m I T ve of our earthly 

ocean a£ the abode of d th d esse tially p ble of life, and of 
its populous islands as be g g tw th snail hells, would be a 
far less error in prop rt to li compas f ur planet than that 
which attributes emptm t th gr t m d spaces j and the 
error would be far less f th ma in mm 1 w re to ascribe life and 
fulness euclusively to th j, and t gard th tmospberio ocean 
above them as empty and te tel A co dmg to Heraehel, the 
most remote of the galaiies whi h th t 1 pa discovers lie at such 
a distance from us that th ir 1 ght h h hes ns at tbis day, must 
have set out on ita jour y 11 f year go ; and thus by 

optical laws it is pes hi h t h 1 q drons f the starry hosts 
may be now reaching with th h m hi h have themselves 
perished ages ago. Upo th cal f mp tati for the dimen- 
sions of the world, h t h ghts i d ptl d breadths must 
there be in this unive — in comp f wh h the positive uni- 

verse would be itself mhihty d p reed, and belted 

about by so iUimitabl wild f nothing 1 But is it possible 

that any man can fo m m t look those vast forces which 
must pervade these imap y des rt with eternal surges of fiui and 
reflns to make the very i th t th distant starry coasts voyage- 
able to our eyes ? Can j ou lock up in a sun or in its planets their 
reciprocal forces of attraction ! Does not the light stream through 
the immeasurable spaces between our earth and the nebula which is 
furthest removed from us ! And in this stream of light there is as 
ample an existence of the positive, and as much a home for the abode 
of a apirftn^l world, as there is a dwelling-place for thy own spirit in 
the substance of the brain. To these and aimilar reflections succeeded 
the following dream ;— 

Methought my body sank down in ruins, and my inner form 
stepped out apparelled in light ; and hy my aide there stood another 
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form wMch resembled mj own, except that it did not stiise like mine, 
but l^htened unceasingly. "Two thonghta," Bnjd the Form, "are 
the wings with which I move ; the thought of Here, and the thonght ot 
There. And, behold t I am yonder," — pointing to a distant world. 
" Come, then, And wait on me with thy thoughts and with thy flight, 
that I may show to thee the Universe nnder a veiL" And I fl w 
along with the Form. In a moment our E th f U back b hi d 
consuming flight, into an abyss of distance f mt gleaiu nly w 
reflectfld &om the snmraita of the Cordill as, d t w m m ts 
more reduced the snn to a little star ; nd n th re rem ined 
nothing visible of our system except a com t wh h t llmg 

Irom our sun witb angelic speed in the dir tl n f & n Onr 
flight now carried us so rapidly through the fl k f 1 bod es — 
flocks past counting, unless to their '. laavenly Sli ph d — hat arcely 
could they ejipand themselves hefore us into the magnitude of moons 
before tliey sank behind ua into pale nebular gleams ; and their 
planetary eartha could not reveal tbemselves for a moment to the 
transcendent rapidity of our course. At length Sinus and all the 
brotherhood of our constallatioas and the galaxy of our heavens stood 
far below our feet as a little nebula amongst other yet more distant 
nebulEe. Thus we flew on through the starry wildernesses ; one 
heaven after another unfurled its immeasurable banners before us, and 
then rolled up behind us : galasy behind galaiy towered np into 
solemn altitudes before which the spirit shuddered ; and they stood 
in long array through which the Infinite Being might pass in prioress. 
Sometimes the Form that lightened would outfly my weary thoughts ; 
and then it would be seen far olf before me like a coruscaUon amongst 
the stars — till suddenly I thought again to myself the thought of 
There, and then I was at its side. But, as we were thus swallowed up 
hy one abyss of stars after another, and the heavens above onr eyes 
were not emptier, neither were the heavens below them fuller, — and 
as suns without intermission fell into the solar ocean like waterspouts 
ofastonn which fall into the ocean of waters, — then at length the 
human heart within me was overburdened and weary, and yearned 
after soma narrow cell or quiet oratory in this metropolitan cathedral 
of the Universe. And I said to the Form at my side, " O Spirit I 
has then this Universe no end I " And the Form answered and said, 
"Iio! it has no banning. " 

Suddenly, however, the heavens above ua appeared to be emptied, 
and not a star was seen to twinkle in the mighty abyss, — no gleam of 
light to break the unity of the infinite darkness. The starry itosts 
b5iu]d us had all contracted into an obscure nebula ; and at length 
that also had vanished. And I thought to myself, "At last the 
Universe has ended " ; and I trembled at the thougtft of the illimit- 
able dungeon of pnre, pure darkness which here began t^ imprisou 
the Creation. I shuddered at the dead sea of nothing, in whose nn- 
fathomable zone of blackness the jewel of the glittering universe 
seemed to bo sat and buried for ever ; and through the night in which 
we moved I saw the Form,— which still lightened as before, but left 
all around it uniUuminated. Then the Form said to me in my anguish 
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— "0 creatnra of littla faith ! Look up ! the most ancient light ia 
coining I " I looked ; and in a moment <^ame a twilight — in the 
twintliog of an eya a galaxy — and then with a choral burst rushed 
in all the company of stars. For centuries grey with age, for millennia 
hoary with antiquity, had the starry liglit been on its road to us ; and 
at length out of he^hts innocessible la thought it had reached us. 
Now fiien, as through some renovated century, we flew through 
new cycles of heavens. At length again, came a starless interval ; 
and fer longer it endured before the beams of a starry host again had 
reached us. 

As we tliDs advanced for ever througt an interchange of nights 
and solar heavens, and as the interval grew atill longer and longer 
hefote the last heaven we had quitted contnietei to a point, all at once 
we issued snddenly from the middle ot thickest night into an Aurora 
Borealis, the herald of an expiring world, and we found throughout 
this cycle of solar systems that a day of judgment had tadeed arrived. 
The suns bad sickened, and the planets were hjjiving — rooking, 
yawning in convulsions ; the subterraneous waters of the great deeps 
were breaking up, and lightnings that were ten diameters of a world 
in lengtli ran along, &om east to west, from zenith to nadir ; aud 
here and there, where a sun should have been, we saw instead 
through the misty vapour a gloomy, ashy, leaden corpse of a solar 
body, that sucked in flames from the perishing world, but gave out 
neither light nor heat | and, as I saw, through a vista which had no 
end, mountain towering above mountain, and piled up with what 
seemed glittering snow from the conflict of solar and planetary bodies, 
then my spirit bent nnder the load of the Universe, and I said to the 
Torm, " Rest, rest ; and lead me no farther : I am too solitary in the 
creation itself, and in ita doserta yet more so ; the full world is great, 
but the empty world is greater, and with the Universe increase its 
Zaarahs." 

Then the Form touched me like the iiowing of a breath, and spoke 
more gently than before ; — ' ' In the presence of God there is no 
emptiness : above, below, between, and round about the stars, in the 
darkness and in the light, dwelleth the true and very Universe, tlie 
sum and- fountain of all that is. But thy spirit can hear only earthly 
images of the unearthly ! now then I cleanse thy sight with euphrasy ; 
look forth, and behold tha images." Immediately Tuy eyes were 
opened ; and I looked, and I aavi' as it were sn interminable sea ot 
light — sea Immeasurable, sea unfathomable, sea without a shore. All 
spaces between all heavens were filled with happiest Ught, and there 
was a thundering of floods, and there were seas above the seas and 
seas below the seas ; and 1 saw all the trackless regions that we had 
voyaged over ; and my eye comprehended the farthest and the 
nearest ; and darkness had become light, and the light darkness : tm- 
the desOTts and wastes of the creation were now filled with the sea of 
light, and in this sea the suns floated like ash-grey blossoms and the 
planets lilte black gruns of seed. Then my heart comprehended that 
immortality dwelled in the spaces between the worlds, and death 
only amongst the worlds. Upon all the suns there walked upright 
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sliadows in. the form of men ; but they ■ware glorified ■whan thay 
quitted these perishable worida and when they sank into the lea of 
light ; and the murky planets, I perceived, were but cradlea for 
th« infant spirits of the Uniwrse of Light. In the Zasrabs if the 
Creation I saw, I heard, I felt the glittering, the ecliomg the breath 
ing, of lite and creatire power. The suns were bat as spmning wheel?, 
the planets no more than weaTers' shuttles, in relation to the inSnite 
web which composes the veil of Isis,' — which veil is hung over the 
whole creation, and lengthens as any finite being attempts to raise it 
And in sight of this immeasurability of life no sadness could endure, 
but only joy that knew no limit, and happy prayers. 

But in the midst of this great Vision of the Universe the Form 
that l^htened eternally had become invisible, or had vanished to its 
home in the unseen world of spirits. I was left alone in the <^utre 
of a nniverse of life, and I yearned after some sympattuzing being. 
Bnddenly from the starry depths there came iloatiug through the 
ocean of light a planetary body ; and upon it there stood a woman 
whose face was as the face of a Madonna ; and by her side there 
stood a Cliild ; whose countenance varied not, neither was it magnified 
as he drew nearer. Thia Child was a Eiog, for I saw that he had a 
crown upon bis head ; but the crown was a crown of thorns. Then 
also I perceived that the planetary body was our unhappy Eartb ; 
and, as tbe Eartb drew near, tliis Child wlio had come forth from the 
starry deeps to comfort me threw upon me a look of gentlest pity 
and of nnutlerable love, so that in my heart I had a sudden rapture 
of joy 3ucli as passes all understanding ; and 1 awoke in the tumult 
of my happiness. 

I awoke ; hut my happiness survived my dreams, and 1 exclaimed 
—Oh ! how beautiful is Death, seeing that we die in a world of lifu 
and of creation without end 1 and I biassed God for my life upon. 
Earth, but much more for the life in those unseen depths of the 
Universe which are emptied of all but tbe Supreme Reality, and where 
no earthly life nor perishable hope can enter. 

' On thia antique mode of symbolizing the mysterious Nature 
which is at the heart of all things and connects all things into one 
whole, possibly the reader may feel not unwilling to concur with 
Kant's remark at page 197 of his OriH& der Uriheilskrafl : " Perhaps 
" in all human composition there is no pass^e of greater sublimity, 
" nor amongst all sublime thoughts any which has been more snb- 
' ' limely expressed, than that which occurs in the inscription upon the 
" temple of Isis (the Great Mother, Nature) : I am vihafsoever ia, 
■ ' whatsoever has been, mhatsaever slmU be ; and the veil which ia over 
" my counUnanse no vtortal hand has ever raised." 
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Heeetofokb, upon one impulse or anotlier, I have retraced 
fugitive memorials of several persons celebrated in oui own 
times ; but I have never undertaken an examination of any 
man's writings.^ The one labour is, comparatively, without 
eji effort ; the other is both difficult, and, with r^ard to 
contemporaries, is invidious. In genial moments the char- 
acteristic remembrances of men expand aa fluently as buds 
travel into blossoms ; but criticism, if it is to be conscientious 
and profound, and if it is applied to an object so unlimited 
as poetry, must be almost as unattainable by any hasty effort 
as fine poetry ilself. "Thou hast convinced me," saya Rae- 
selaa to Imlac, " that it is impossible to be a poet " ; ho vast 
had appeared to be the array of qualifications. But, with 
the same ease, Imlac might have convinced the prince that 
it was impossible to be a critic And hence it is that, in the 
sense of absolute and philosophic criticism, we have little or 
none ; for, before that can exist, we must have a good psycho- 
logy, whereas, at present, we have none at alL 

If, however, it is more difficult to write critical sketches 
than sketches of personal reooUections, often it is much less 
connected witk painful scruples. Of books, so long aa you 
rest only on grounds which, in sincerity, yon believe to be 

^ From Taif a Stagaajte tm&ejttembeilSiS — at which date Worde- 
wortli WK9 still alive ; reprinted by De Quincey in 1857, — i.e. seven 
years after Wordsworth's death, — in vol. vi of his Collected Writ- 

* The meaning prohahly ia that De Quincoy had naver baforB 1846 
undertaken a critical essay of a formal kind oh the whole of the 
writings of any author. — M, 
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any right to inflict, upon people not directly but collater- 
ally interested in the cspoeure. Sometimes, again, if right 
to be told, it might be difSouIt to prove. Thua, for one 
cause 01 another, some things are sacred, and some things are 
perilous, amongst any personal revelations that else you 
might have it in yonr power to make. And seldom, indsed, 
is your own silent retrospect of close personal connexions 
with diBtii^uished men altogether happy. " Put not your 
trust in princes, nor in the sons of princes" — this has been 
the waming — this has been the farewell moral, winding up 
and pointing the experience of dying statesmen. Not leas 
tnily it might be said—" Put not your trust in the intel- 
lectual princes of your age " ; form no connexions too close 
with any who live only in the atmosphere of admiration and 
praise The love or the friend^Jiip of snch people rarely 
an You, if 
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bal 1 n t to scrutinise the works of eminent poeta 
1 an 1 nj, t nn ct yourself with themselves, or to revive 
y u ren e bran es of them in any personal record. Now, 
an ng t all iv k that have illustrated our own age, none 
can more deserve an earnest notice than those of the Laureate ^ ; 
and on some grounds, peculiar to themselves, none so much. 
Their merit in fact ia not only supreme, but unique ; not 
only Bupreuie ia their genera! class, but uaique as in a class 
of their own. And there ia a challeng f a s pa t nature 
to the curiosity of the readers in th ma kabl nt u t 
between the first stage of Wordsworth'fc a ptat n w tl tl o 
public and that which he enjoys at pre nt 

One original obstacle to the favonrabl in p es n of th 
Wordsworthian poetry, and an obstaol purel If-e t d 
was his theory of Poetic Diction. The d t If w h ut 

the theory, was of less consequence ; fo the n ass f rea 1 
would have been too blind or too earel s.. t n t oe t But 
tlie preface to the second edition of his P ( Is. 1 09 

1 800) compelled all readers to notice it Nothing more 
injudicious was ever done by man. An unpopular truth 
would, at any rate, have been a bad inauguration for what, 
on otW aceounlfl, the author had announced as " an experi- 
ment" His poetry was already, and confessedly, an experi- 
ment aa regarded the quality of the subjects selected, and as 
regarded the mode of treating them. That was surely trial 
enough for the reader's untrained sensibilities, without the 
unpopular novelty besides as to the quality of the diction. 
But, in the meantime, this novelty, besides being unpopular, 
was also in part false ; it was true, and it was not trae. And 
it was not true in a double way. Stating broadly, and 
allowing it to be taken for his meaning, that the diction of 
ordinary life (in his own words, " the very language of men ") 
was the proper diction for poetry, the writer meant no such 
thing ; for only a part of this diction, according to his own 
subsequent restriction, was available for such a use. And, 
secondly, as his own subsequent practice showed, even this 
part was available only for peculiar classes of poetry. In hia 
own exquisite " Laodainia," in his " Sonnets," in his " Eieur- 
' William Wordsworth had, on tha death of Soiithey, accepted the 
LaW6Ht«shlp [[n 1843.— M.] 
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sion," few are liis obligations to the idiomatic language of 
life, as distinguislied from that of books, or of prescriptive 
usage. Coleridge remarked, justly, that the "Excursion" 
bristles heyond most poema with what are called " dictionary " 
words, — that is, polysyllabic words of Latin or Greek origin. 
And BO it must ever be in meditative poetry upon solemn 
philosophic themes. The gamut of ideas needs a correepond- 
ii^ gamut of expressions ■ the scale of the thinking which 
ranges through eve y k y s, f th art t n nl ted 

command over the ntir cal f th in t ra t wh h h 
employs. Never, n fact, th m re n d 

tion — one falser ntgnd mre n ut 

tendency — than th t gi n by a mod n Rect f th 

Glasgow University t th t d t — th t th y h ull 
cultivate the Saxun part of our language rather than the 
Latin part. Nonsense. Both are indispensable ; and, speak- 
ing generally, without stopping to distinguish as to subjects, 
both are equally indispensable. Pathos, in situations which 
are homely, or at all connected with domestic affections, 
naturally moves by Saxon words. Lyrical emotion of every 
kind, which (to merit the name lyrkal) must be in the state 
of flas and reflux, or, generally, of agitation, also ref[nires the 
Saxon element of our language. And why J Because the 
Saxon is the aboriginal element, — the basis, and not the 
superstructure ; consec[uently it comprehends all the ideas 
which are natural to the heart of man, and to the elementary 
situations of life. And, although the Latin often furnishes 
us with duplicates of these ideas, yet the Saxon, or mono- 
syllabic part, has the advantage of precedency in our use and 
knowledge ; for it is the la gi a^ f th N e8er 1 th 
for rich or poor, — in which geatphll 1 al ya 
toleration is given to words n f/ Th 

therefore, a great advantag as li tl n rat n to 

our feelings, settled, by usa„ and torn p th S n 
strands in the mixed yam of ir na t A d u 

' " Modern Reciw" : — viz. Loi'd Brougliam. [He was elected to tlie 
Lord Rectorship of Glasgow UnivBraitj' in 1825 in suooeasion to Sir 
James Mackintosh, his opponent oa the occasion helng Sir Walter Scott. 
Hia address to Xhe students on his inataUittion for his teem of olSce 
was puWislied at the time.— M.] 
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vcraally, this may be remarked^tliat, wherever tlie passion 
of a poem is of that aort wljich uses, presumes, or postulates 
the ideas, without seeking to extend them, Saxon will be the 
"cocoon" (to speak hy the language applied to silkworms) 
which the poem spins for itself. But, on the other hand, 
where the motion of the feeling is by and through the ideas, 
where (aa in reUgious or meditatiye poetry— Young's, for 
instance, or Cowper'a) the sentiment creeps and kindles 
underneath the very tissues of the thinking, there the Latin 
will predominate ; and so much so that, whilst the flesh, the 
hlood, and the muscle, will be often almost exclusively Latin, 
the articulations or hinges of connexion and transition will 
be Anglo-Saxon. 

But a blunder, more perhaps from thonghtlessness and 
careless reading than from malice, on the part of the pro- 
fessional critics ought to have roused Wordsworth into a 
firmer feeling of the entire question. These critics had 
iancied that, in Wordsworth's estimate, whatsoever was 
plebeian was also poetically just in diction — not as though 
the impassioned phrase were sometimes the vernacular phrase, 
but as though the vernacular phrase were universally the 
impassioned. They naturally went on to suggest, as a corol- 
lary which Wordsworth (as they fancied) could not refuse, 
that Dryden and Pope must be translated into the flash 
diction of prisons and the slang of streets before they could 
be regarded as poetically costumed. Now, so far as these 
critics were concerned, the answer would have been simply 
t« say that much in the poets mentioned, but especially of 
the racy Dryden, actually is in that vernacular diction for 
which Wordsworth contended, and, for the other part, which 
ia not, frequently it does require the very purgation (if that 
were possible) which the critics were presuming to be so 
abiiurd. In Pope, and sometimes in Dryden, there is much 
of the unfeeling and the prescriptive diction which Words- 
worth denounced. During the e^hty years between 1660 
and 1740 grew up that scrofulous taint in our diction which 
was denounced by Wordsworth as technically received for 
"poetic language " J and, if Dryden and Pope were less 
infected than others, this was merely because their under- 
standings were finer. Much there is in both poets, as regards 
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diction, wliiiJi ihes require correction, and correction of the 
kind presumed by the WordBworth theory. And, if, so far, 
the critics should resist Wordsworth's principle of reform, 
not he, but they, would have heen found the patrons of 
deformity. This course would soon have turned the tehlea 
upon the critics. !For the poets, or the class of poets, whom 
they unwisely selected as models susceptible of no correction, 
happen to be those who chiefly require it But tkdr foolish 
selection ought not to hat nte pted louded the true 
question when put in anotl hape, c« in this shape it 
opens into a very trouble m d 1 mm Spenser, Shak- 
Bpere, the Bible of 1611, and M 1 n— h w say you, William 
Wordsworth — are these so nd and t a to diction, or are 
they not 1 If you say they a th n. h t it that you are 
proposing to change ? What room for a revolution 1 Would 
you, as Soneho says, have "better bread than is made of 
wheat"? But, if you say No, they are Jiof sound, then, 
indeed, you open a fearful range to your own arfillery, but 
in a war greater than you could, by possibility, have con- 
templated. In the first case, — that is, if the leading classics 
of the English liferature are, in quality of diction and style, 
loyal to the canons of sound taste, ^then you cut away the 
foeus slamii for yourself as a reformer : the reformation 
applies only to secondary and recent abuses. In the 
second case, if they also are faulty, yon undertake an onus 
of hostility so vast that you will be found fighting against 

It is clear, therefore, that Wordsworth thus far erred, and 
caused needless embarrassment, equally to the attack and to 
the defence, by not assigning the names of the parties offend- 
ing whom he had specially contemplated. The bodies of the 
criminals should have been had into court, But much more 
he erred in another point, where his neglect cannot be 
thought of without astonishment. The whole appeal turned 
upon a comparison between two modes of phraseology ; each 
of which, the bad and the good, should have been extensively 
illustrated ; and until that were done the whole dispute was 
an aerial subtlety, equally beyond the grasp of the best critic 
and the worst. How coald a man so much in earnest, and 
BO deeply interested in the question, commit so capital an 
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oversight I Tantamne rem torn negligenter ? (Wlat 1 treat a 
matter so weighty in a style so alight and slipshod t) The 
truth ia that at this day, after a lapse of forty-seven years 
and much discussion, the whole question moved hy "Words- 
worth is still a res Integra, (a caae untouched). And for this 
reason, — that no suffloient specimen has ever been given of 
the particular phraseology which each party contemplates aa 
good or as bad ; no man, in this dispute, steadily under- 
stands even himself ; and, if he did, no other person undec- 
staads him, for want of distinct illustrations. Not only the 
answer, therefore, is still entirely ia arrear, but even the 
c[uestion is still in arrear : it has not yet practically explained 
itself so as that an answer to it conld be possible. 

Passing from the diction of Wordsworth's poetry to its 
matter, tlie least plausible objection ever bronght against it 
was that of Mr. Hazlitt "One would suppose," he said, 
" from the tenor of his subjects, that on this earth there was 
neither marrying nor giving ia marriage." But as well 
mightit besaid of Aristophanes : " One would suppose that in 
Athens no such thing had been known as sorrow and weep- 
ing." Or Wordsworth himself might say reproachfully to 
some of Mr. Hazlitt's more favoured poets ; " Judging by 
yO'ar themes, a man must believe that there is no such thing 
on our planet as fighting and kicking." Wordsworth has 
.' written many memorable poems {for instance, "On the 
Tyrolean and the Spanish Insurrections," " On the Retreat 
from Moscow," "On the Feast of Brougham Castle") all 
sympathising powerfully with the martial spirit. Other 
poets, favouritea of Mr. Hazlitt, have never Btruck a solitary 
note from this Tyrtsean lyre ; and who blames them 1 
Surely, if every man breathing finds his powers limited, 
every man would do well to respect this silent admonition of 
nature by not travelling out of his appointed walk through 
any coMombry of sporting a spurious versatility. And, in 
this view, what Mr, Hazlitt made the reproach of the poet is 
amongst the first of his praises. But there is another reason 
why Wordsworth could not meddle with festal raptures like 
the glory of a wedding-day. These raptures are not only too 
Ijrief, bat (which ia worse) they tend downwards ; even for 
as long as they last, they do not move upon an ascending 
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scale. And even that is not their worst fault : they do not 
diffuse or commuaicat* tliemselves ; the wretches chiefly 
interested in a Carriage are so Belfish that they keep all the 
rapture to theiiiselveB. Mere joy that does not linger and 
reproduce itself in reverherations and endless mirrors ia not 
fitted for poetry. What would the sua be itseK, if it were a 
mere blank orb of fire that did not multiply its splendours 
through millions of rays refracted and reflected, or if ita 
glory were not endlessly caught, splintered, and thrown back 
by atmospheric repercussions ! 

There is, besides, a still subtler reason (and one that ought 
not to have escaped the acuteness of Mr. Hazlitt) why the 
muse of ■Wordsworth could not glorify a wedding festival. 
Poems no longer than a sonnet he might derive from such an 
impulse ; and one such poem of hia there really is. But 
whosoever looks searchingly into the characteristic genius of 
Wordsworth wUI see that he does not willingly deal with a 
passion in ita direct aspect, or presenting an unmodified 
contour, but in forms more complex and oblique, and when 
passing under the shadow of some Beconda.ry passion. Joy, 
for instance, that wells up from constitutional sources, joy 
that is ebullient from youth to age, and cannot cease to 
sparkle, he yet exhibits, in the person of Matthew,' the village 
schoolmaster, as touched and overgloomed by memories of 
sorrow. In the poem of " We are Seven," which brings into 
day for the iirst timo a profound fact in the abysses of 
human nature — viz. that the mind of an infant cannot admit 
the idea of death, cannot comprehend it, any more than the 
fountain of light can comprehend the aboriginal darkness (a 
truth on which Mr. Ferrier has since commented beautifully 
in his "Philosophy of Consciousness") — the little moun- 
taineer who furnishes the text for this lovely strain, she 
whose fulness of life could not brook the gloomy faith in a 
grave, is yet (for the effect upon the ceader) brought into 
connexion with the reflex shadows of the grave ; and, if she 
herself has not, the reader has, and through this very child, 

' See the exqni^tfl poema, bo little understood lij tbe conimonpkce 
reader, of the "Two April Mornings, "and the "Foantain." [Thothree 
poems entitled Maithsw, Tke Two April Mornings, and Th£ Fotintaiti, 
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the glMm of that contemplation obliquely irradiated, aa 
raised n ichef upon hia imaginition even by her. That 
■'Bjae Dtuit wliith suljectnelj oDuld not tolerate deatli, 
bung by the reaier contemplated objectively, flashes uponns 
the tendereat m a^es of ieath Death and its sunny anti- 
pole an, io oel uto ccnnemii I remember, agaiii, to have 
heir! a man tomrlain that 1 1 a little poem of Wordsworth's 
having for its very subject the universal diffusion (and the 
gratuitous diffusion) of joy ^ — 



a picture occurs which overpowered him with melancholy. 
It was this— 

" Iq siglit of tke spires 
All alivo with the fires 
Of tte sun going down to his rest, 
In the broad open eye of the BoUtarj sky 
They dauce — there are three, fls jocund aa free. 
While Ihey dance on the calm, river's breaat."^ 

Undeniably there is ( nd th t g d f mplaint th 
is) even here, whor tl sp nt f fc tj p f ss dly 
voked, an oblic[ue th h mig fl h d p n 

of a sadness that lies d p beh n I th la gl mg figi 't, d 
of a solitude that is tli -e 1 poss so n f f 11 th It 
is waiting an hour or f th d ]. f h 1 g 

men and maidens wh fthtt tyh tht 

but, alas ! the fugitiv 
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1 The poem is of date 1806, and is entitled Stray Plecisares.—li. 

' Coleridge had a grievons infirmity of mind as regarded ]Min. He 
could not «onteiiiplat« the shadows of fear, of sorrow, of anffering, with 
any ateadineaa of gaze. He was, in relation to that suhjeet, what in 
Lancashire they call nesh — i.e. soft, or effeminate. This frailty claimed 
indulgence, had he not erected it at times into a gronnd of superiority. 
Accordingly, I rememher that he also complained of this passage in 
Wordsworth, and on the same gronnd, as being too overpowering! y 
dejiressmg in the fourth line, ivhen modified by the other five. 
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anguish in tte peiiBhiiig brute, and the headlong co\irage of 
hie final despair, 

" Not unobserved by sympathy divine"' — 
out of the ruined lodge and the foi^otten mansion, bowers 
"that are trodden under foot, and pleasure-houses that are 
dust— the poet calla up a vision of palingenesk (or restorative 
reBurrection) ; he interposes his solemn images of suffering, 
of decay, and ruin, only as a visionary haze through which 
gleama transpire of a trembling dawn far off, hut surely even 
now on the road : — 

" The pleasute-liouae ia dust ; beUnd, before, 



She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

That what we ore, and have been, may be known ; 

But, at the coming of the milder day, 

These monuments shall all be overgrown." 

This influx of the joyous into the sad, and of the sad into the 
joyous — this reciprocal entanglement of darkness in light, and 
of light in datknesa — oEfera a subject too occult for popular 
criticism ; hut merely to have suggested it may be sufficient to 
account for Wordsworth's not having chosen a theme of pure 
garish sunshine, such as the hurry of a wedding-day, so long 
as others, more picturesque or more plastic to a subtle pur- 
pose of creation, were to bo had. A wedding day is, in 
many a life, the sunniest of its day But, unless it la o\er 
oast with some event more tragic thin could be wished, its 
unitonaity of blaae, without shade oi relief, makes it msipid 
to the mere bystander. It mu-it net be forgotten that a 
weddmg is pre-eminently that sort of festival which swamps 
all individuality of sentiment or character The epithalamKi 
of Edmund Spenser are the mcst impassioned that exist, 
hut nobody reads them. 

But far beyond these causes of repulsivenesa to ordinary 
readers was the class of subjects selected, and the mode of 
treating them. The earliest line of readers, the vaa in point 
of time, always includes a maj ority of the young, the common- 
place, and the unimpassioned. Subseciuently these are sifted 
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and winnowed, as tlie rear-rankg come fom-ard n n 

But at first it was sure to ruin any poems if tl t at na 
treated aro not tlioae which reproduce to th Ja y f 
readers their own hopes and prospects. The n 1 tat e a e 
interested by all that has an interest for human nature ; hut 
what cares a young lady, dreaming of lovera kneeling at her 
feet, for the agitations of a mother forced into resigning her 
chOd t or for the sorrow of a shepherd at eighty parting for 
ever amongst mountain solitudes with an only son of seven- 
teen, innocent and hopeful, whom soon afterwards the guilty 
town seduces into ruin irreparable 1 Eomances and novels 
in verse constitute the poetry which is immediately success- 
ful ; and that is a poetry, it may be added, which, being 
successful through one generation, afterwards is unsuccessful 

But from this theme, as too estensive, let us pass to the 
separate works of Wordsworth ; and, in deference to the 
opinion of the world, let us begin with the "Escursion." ' 
This poem, as regards its opening, seems to require a recast. 
The inaugurating story of Margaret is in a wrong key, and 
rests upon a false basis. It is a case of sorrow from desertion. 
So at least it is represented. Margaret loses, in losing her 
husband (parted from her by mere stress of poverty), the one 
sole friend of her heart. And the Wanderer, who is the 
presiding philosopher of the poem, in retracing her story, sees 
nothing in the case but a wasting away through sorrow, 
natural in its kind, but preternatural in its degree. 

There is a story somewhere told of a man who complMued, 
and his friends also complained, that his face looked almost 
always dirty. The man explained this strange affection out 
of a mysterious idiosyncrasy in the face itself, upon which the 
atmosphere so acted as to force out stains or masses of 
gloomy suifusion, just as it does upon some qualities of stone 
in rainy or vapoury weather. But, said his friend, had jon 
no advice for this strange affection 1 Oh yes : sui^eons 
had prescribed ; chemistry had exhausted its secrets upon the 
case ; magnetism had done its best ; electricity had done its 
worst. His friend mused for some time, and then asked — 
" Pray, amongst these painful experiments, did it ever 
> First puWished in 1814.— M. 
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happen to you to try one that I liave read of — viz. a Ijasin 
of soap and water 1 " And perhaps, on the same principle, it 
might be allowable to ask the pliilosopliie wanderer who 
washes the case of Margaret with so many coats of meta- 
physical vairaish, hut ends with iindii^ all unavailing, " Pray, 
amongst your other experiments, did you ever try the effect 
of a guinea ) " Supposing this, however, to be a remedy 
beyond his fortitude, at least he might have offered a little 
rational advice, which costs no more than civility. Let us 
look steadily at the case. The particular calamity under 
which Margaret groaned was the loss of her husband, who 
had enlisted — not into the horse marines, too unsettled in 
their head-quarters, but into our British Army. There is 
something, even on the husband's part, in this enlistment to 
which the reader can hardly extend his indulgence. The 
man had not gone off, it is true, aa a heartless deserter 
of hia family, or in profligate quest of pleasure. Cheerfully 
he would have staid and worked, had trade been good ; 
but, as it was not, he found it impOTsihle to support the 
spectacle of domestic suffering. He takes the bounty of a 
recruiting sergeant, and off he marches with his regiment. 
Nobody reaches the summit of heartlessness at once ; and, 
accordingly, in this early stage of his desertion, we are not 
surprised to find that part (but what part f) of the bounty 
had been silently conveyed to his wife. So far we are barely 
not indignant ; but as time wears on we become highly so, 
for no letter does he ever send to his poor forsaken partner, 
either of tender eionse, or of encouraging prospects. Yet, if 
he had done this, still we must condemn him. Millions 
have supported {and supported without praise or knowledge 
of man) that trial from which he so weakly fled. Even in 
this, and going no further, he was a voluptuary. Millions 
have heard, and acknowledged as a secret call from Heaven, 
the summons not only to take their own share of household 
suffering, as a mere sacrifice to the spirit of manliness, but 
also to stand the far sterner trial of witnessing the same 
privations in a wife and little children. To evade this, to 
slip his neck out of the yoke, when God summons a poor 
man to such a trial, is the worst form of cowardice. And 
Margaret's husband, by adding to this cowardice subsequently 
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an entire neglect of liis family, not so much as intimating 
the destination of the regiment, forfeits hie la. t hoi I upon 
our lingering aynipathy. But with him, it will he cjud, the 
poet has not connected the leading thread of the interest 
Certainly not ; though, in some degree, hy a reaction from 
his cliara(;ter depends the respectahility of Margaret s gne£ 
And it is impossible to turn away from hts cise entnely, 
because from the act of the enlistment ie deri\e ! the whole 
movement of the story. Here it is that we must tai: the 
wandering philosopher with treason to his obvious duty 
He found so Insurious a pleasure iu contemplating a pathetic 
phthisis of heart in the abandoned wife that the one ol \ lous 
word of counsel in her particular distress, which djtage 
could not have overlooked, he suppresses. And yet this one 
word in the revolution of a week would liave brought her 
effectual relief. Surely the regiment into which her husband 
had enlisted bore some number; it was the king's "dirty 
half-hnndred," ^ or the rifle brigade, or some corps known to 
men and the Horse Guards. Instead, therefore, of suffering 
poor Mai^ret to loiter at a gate, looking for answers to her 
questions from vagrant horsemen, a process which reminds 
one of a sight sometimes extorting at once smiles and deep 
pity in the crowded thoroughfares of London — viz. a little 
child innocently asking with tearful eyes from strangers for 
the mother whom it has lost in that vast wilderness — the 
Wanderer should at once have inquired for the station of 
that particular detachment which had enlisted him. This 
must have been in the neighbourhood. Here he would have 
obtained all the particulars. That same night he might 
have written to the "War-Office ; and in a very few days an 
official answer, bearing the indorsement Oil H. M's Serviee, 
w^ould have placed Mai^aret in communication with her 
truant To have overlooked a point of policy so broadly 
apparent as this vitiates and nullifies the very basis of the 
story. Even for a romance it will not do, far less for a 
philosophic poem, dealing with intense realities. No such 
case of distress could have lived for one fortnight ; nor could 

' " Dirlff half-hundred" : — By an old military jest, ■which probably 
had at Unit some foundailon In fact, the &Oth regiment of foot has 
been so styled for above a centnrj. 
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it )iave survived a single interview with the rector, the 
curate, or the parish-clerk, with the schoolmaster, the doctor, 
the attorney, the innkeeper, or the exciseman. 

But, apart from the vicious mechanism of the incidents, 
the story is far more objectionable hy the doubtful quality 
of the leading character from which it derives its pathos. 
Had any one of ua the readers dischat^ed the duties of 
coroner in her neighbourhood, he would have found it his 
duty to hold an inquest upon the body of her infant This 
child, as every reader could depose (now when the case has 
been circumatanfially reported by the poet), died of neglect, 
— not originating in direct cruelty, but in criminal self- 
indulgence. Self-indulgence in what f Not in liquor, yet 
not altogether in fretting. Sloth, ajid the habit of gadding 
abroad, were most in fault. The Wanderer ^ himself might 
have been called, as a witness for the cri^wn, to prove that the 
infant waa left to sleep in solitude for hours; the key even 
was taken away, as if to intercept the possibility (except 
through burglary) of those tender attentions from some casual 
stranger which the thoughtless and vagrant mother had 
withdrawn. The child absolutely awoke whilst the philosopher 
was listening at the door. It cried, but finally bushed itself 
to deep. That looks like a case of Dalby's carminative.^ 
But this solution of the case (the soothing into sleep) could 
not have been rehed on. Tragical catastrophes arise from 
neglected crying: ruptures in the first place, a very common 
result in infants ; rolling out of bed, followed by dislocation 
of the neck ; fits, and other short cuts to death. It is hardly 
any praise to Maigaret that she canied the child to that 
consummation by a more lingering road. 

This first tale, therefore, must, and will, if Mr. Words- 
worth retains enei^ for such recasts of a laborious work, be 

Th W de (■js h Id b plai d t th d ) h 

tecb cal d ign tf f th p dmg jhl ih 'ft d -th 

Ei f n. 

i> % rm — ThI d fb ml m dj II d 

God&ey dial bh. ghm ag tapmha 

thi gh ge tl Ire h h f f poo h wh 

mlMJTas d th d ly I b V3 by f t I ft F 1 dies 
h hdtBltytf d pttfgtthtthreiaj 

sach apology to plead. 
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cut away from its connexion with the "Excursion." Such 
an amputation is the more to be expected from a poet aware 
of hia own importance, and anxious for the perfection of his 
works, because nothing in the following books depends upon 
this narrative. No timbers or main beams need to be sawed 
away ; it is but a bolt that is to be elipped, a rivet to be 
unscrewed. And yet, on the other hand, if the eoimexion is 
alight, the injury is great ; for we all complain heavily 
of entering a temple dedicated to new combinations of truth 
through a vestibule of falsehood. And the falsehood is 
double : falsehood in the adjustment of the details (however 
separately possible) ; falsehood in the character which, 
wearing the mask of profound sentiment, does apparentlj 
repose upon dyspepsy and sloth. 

Far different in value and in principle of composition is 
the next tale in the " Excursion." This occupies the fourth 
book, and is tlie impassioned record from the infidel solitary 
of those heart-shaHng chapters in his own life which had 
made him what the reader finds him. Once he had not been 
a solitary ; once lie had not been an infidel ; now he is both. 
He lives in a little um-hke valley (a closet-recess from Little 
Langdale, to judge by the description), amongst the homely 
household of a yeonian ; he has become a bitter cynic, — and 
not against man alone, or society alone, but against the laws 
of hope or feai upon which both repose. If he endures the 
society with which he is now connected, it is because, being 
dull, that society is of few words ; it is because, being tied 
to hard labour, that society goes early to bed, and packs up 
its dulness at eight p.m. in blankets ; it is because, under 
the acute inflictions of Sunday, or the chronic inflictions of 
the Christmas holidays, that dull society is easily laid into a 
magnetic sleep hy three passes of metaphysical philosophy. 
The narrative of this misanthrope is grand and impassioned, 
— not creeping by details and minute touches, but roUing 
through capital events, and uttering its pathos through great 
representative abstractions. Nothing can be finer than when, 
upon the desolation of his household, upon the utter empty- 
ing of his domestic chambers by the successive deatlw of 
children and youthful wife^ just at that moment the mighty 
phantom of the French Revolution rises solemnly above the 
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horizon. Even then, even by this great vision, new earth 
and new heavens are promised to human nature ; and sud- 
denly the solitary man, translated by tlie frenzy of human 
grief into the frenzy of supernatural hopes, adopts these 
radiant visions for the darUnga whom he has lost — 
" Society becomes his glLttering bride. 
And airy hopes Ma children." 
Tet it is a misfortune in the fata of this fine tragic move- 
ment, rather than ita structure, that it tends to collapse ; the 
latter strains, coloured deeply by disappointment, do not 
correspond with the grandeur of the first. And the hero of 
the record becomes even more painfully a contrast to himself 
than the tenoP of the incidents to their own earlier stages. 
Sneering and querulous comments upon so broad a field as 
human folly make poor compensation for the magnificence of 
youthful enthusiasm. But may not this defect he redressed 
in a future section of the poem ? It is probable, from a hint 
dropped by the author, that one collateral object of the 
philosophical discussions is the reconversion of the splenetic 
infidel to his ancient creed in some higher form, and t« his 
ancient tamper of benignant hope ; in which case, what now 
we feel to be a cheerless depression will sweep round into a 
noble reascent, qiiite on a level with the aspirations of his 
youth, and differing, not in degree, but only in quality of 
enthusiasm. Yet, if this is the poet's plan, it seems to rest 
upon a misconception. For how should the sneering sceptic, 
who has actually found solace in Voltdre's " Candide," be 
restored to the benignities of faith and hope by argument ! 
It was not in this way that he lost his station amongst 
Christian believers. No ialse philosophy it had been which 
wrecked his Christian spirit of hope ; hut, in the very in- 
verse order, his bankruptcy in hope it was which wrecked 
his Christian philosophy. Here, therefore, the poet will 
certainly find himself in an " almighty fix " ; because any 
possible treatment which could restore the soIitar3^a former 
self, such as a course of tonic medicines or sea-bathing, could 
not interest the reader, and, reversely, any successful treat- 
ment through ailment that could interest the philosophic 
reader would not, under the circumstances, seem a plausible 
restoration commensurate with the case. 
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What is it tliat has made the recluse a sceptic 9 Is it the 
reading of bad books ! In that case he may be reclaimed 
by the ai^umenta of those who have read better. But not 
at all. He has become the unbelieving cynic that he is, 
first, through his own domestic calamities predisposing him 
to gloomy views of human nature, and, secondly, through the 
overclouding of his high-toned expectations from the French 
Eevolution ; which overclouding has disposed him, in a spirit 
of revenge for his own disappointment, to amtemptiioiii views 
of human nature. Now, surely the dejection which sapports 
his gloom, and the despondency which supports his contempt, 
are not of a nature to give way before philosophic reasonings. 
Make him happy by restoring what he has lost, and his genial 
pliilosophy will return of itself. Make him triumphant by 
realising what had seemed to him the golden promises of the 
French Revolution, and hia political creed will moult her 
sickly feathers. Do this, and he is still young enough for 
hope ; but less than this restoration of his momii^ visions 
will not call hack again his morning happiness ; and break- 
ing spears with him in logical tournaments will injure hia 
temper without bettering his hopes. 

Indirectly, besides, it ought not to be overlooked tiat, as 
respects the French Revolution, the whole college of philo- 
sophy in the "Excursion," who are gathered tc^ther upon 
the case of the recluse, make the same mistake that ke makes. 
Why is the recluse disgusted with the French Eevolution? 
Because it had not fulfilled many of his expectations ; and, 
of those which it had fulfilled, some had soon been darkened 
by reverses. But really this was childish impatience. If a 
man depends for the exuberance of his harvest upon the 
splendour of the coming summer, we do not excuse him for 
taking pruasic acid because it rains eats and dogs through the 
first ten days of April All in cood time, we say ; take it 
easy ; make acquaintance with May and June before you do 
anything rash. The French Eevolution has not even yet 
(1845) come into full action. This mighty event was the 
explosion of a prodigious volcano, which scattered its lava 
over every kingdom of every continent, silently manuring 
them for social struggles ; this lava is gradually fertilising 
all soils in all countries ; the revolutionary movement is 
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moving onwards at this hour aa iaexorahly aa ever. Listen, 
if you have ears for such spiritual sounds, to the mighty tide 
even now slowly coming up from the sea to Milan, to Rome, 
to Naples, to Vienna, Hearken to the ominous undulations 
already breaking against the steps of that golden throne 
which stretches from St Petersburg to Astrakan ; tremble at 
the hurricanes which have long been mustering about the 
pavilions of the Ottoman Padishah, All these are long 
swells setting in from original impulses and fermentations of 
the Trench Revolution, Even as regards France herself, that 
wliicli gave the mortal offence to the sympathies of Words- 
worth's "Solitary" was the Eeign of Terror. But liow 
thoughtlsiss to measure the cycles of vast national revolu- 
tions hy metres that would not stretch round an ordinary 
human career. Even to a frail sweetheart yon would grant 
more indulgence than to he off in a pet because some 
momentary cloud arose between you. The Eeign of Terror 
was a mere fleetii^ and transitional phasis. The Napoleon 
dynasty was nothing more. Even that very Napoleon 
Boon:^ which was supposed hy many to have consummated 
and superseded the Revolution has itself passed away upon 
the wind — lias itself been superseded — leaving no wreck, 
relic, or record behind, except precisely those changes which 
it worked, not in its character of an. miemy to the Semlittion 
(which also it was), but as its servant and Us fool See, even 
whilst we speak, the folly of that cynical sceptic who would 
not allow time for great natotal processes of purification to 
travel onwards to their birth, or wait for the evolution of 
natural results ; the storm that shocked him has wheeled 
away ; the frost and the hail that offended him have done 
their office ; the rain is over and gone ; happier days have 
descended upon Fiance ; the voice of the turtle is heard in 
all her forests ; once again, after two thousand years of serf- 
dom, man walks with his head erect ; baatiles are no more ; 
every cottage is searched hy the golden light of law ; and 
the privileges of religious conscience have been guaranteed 
and consecrated for ever and ever. 

Here, then, the poet himself, the philosophic Wanderer, 
the learned Vicar, are all equally in fault with the solitary 
Sceptic ; for they all agree in treating liis disappointment as 
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sound and reasonable in itself, Lut blamable only in relation 
to those exalted hopes which lie never ought to have en- 
cour^ed. Right (they say) to consider the French Bevolu- 
tion now as a failure : hut not right originally to have 
expected that it sliould succeed. Whereas, in fact, gentle- 
men blockheads, it kas succeeded ; it is lar beyond the reach 
of ruinous leactioiia ; it is propagating its life ; it is travelling 
on to new births — conquering, and yet to conquer. 

It is not easy to see, therefore, how the Laureate can 
avoid making some change in the constitution of hia poem, 
were it only to rescue his philosophers, and therefore hia 
own philosophy, from the imputation of precipitancy in 
judgment. They chaise the sceptic with rash judgment 
a parte ante ; and, meantime, they themselves are very much 
more liable to that cliai^'e a parte post. If he, at tlie first, 
hoped too much (which is not clear, but only that he hopetl 
too impatiently), they afterwards recant too rashly. And 
this error they will not themselves fail to acknowledge, as 
soon as they awaken to the truth that the French Revolution 
did not close on the 18tli Brumaire 1799, — at which time 
it suffered eclipse but not final eclipse, at which time it 
entered a cloud but not the cloud of death, at which time 
its vital movement was arrested by a mOitary traitor, — but 
that this Revolution is still mining under ground, like the 
ghost in Hamlet, through every quarter of tlie globe.i 

In paying so much attention to the "Escursion" (of 
which, in any more extended notice, the two books entitled 
"The Churchyard amongst tlie Mountains" would have 

' Tlia reader must not understand the writer as unconditionally 
approving of the Prench Revolution. It is his belief that the resist- 
ance to the Bevolntion was, in many high qnarters, a sacred duty, and 
that this resietence it was which forced out, ^m the Rsvolution itself, 
the benefits which it has since diffused. The Revolution, and tha 
resistance to the Revolution, were the two powers that quickened each 
tha other for ultimate good. To apeak by the language of mechanic-^ 
tha case was one which illustrated the composition of forces. Neither 
the Rarolullon singly, nor the resistance to the Revolution singly, was 
calculatad to regenerate social man. But the two forces in union, 
where the one modified, mitigated, or even neutralised, the other at 
times, and where, at times, each entered into a happy combination 
with the other, yMded for tha world those heneflts which, hy its 
separate tendency, eitlier of the two had been fitted to stlHe. 
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claimed tte ptofoundest attention), I yield less to my own 
opinion than to that of the pubKc. Or, perhaps, it is not 
BO much the public as the vulgar opinion, governed entirely 
by the consideration that the "Escttraion" ia very much 
the longest poem of its author, and, secondly, that it bears 
currently the title of a philosophic poem, — on which account 
it is presumed to hare a higher dignity. The big name and 
the big size of the particular volume are allowed to settle ila 
rank. But in this there is much, delusion. In the very 
scheme and movement of the "Excursion" there are two 
defects which interfere greatly with ita power to act upon 
the mind with any vital effect of unity, — so that, infallibly, 
it will he read by futnre generations in parts and fragments ; 
and, being thus virtually dismembered into many small 
poems, it will scarcely justify men in allowing it the rank of 
a long one. One of these defects is the ■andulatory character 
of the course pursued by the poem, — which does not ascend 
uniformly, or even keep one steady level, but trespasses, as 
if by forgetfulness or chance, into topics yielding a very 
humble inapiration, and not always closely connected with 
the presiding theme. In part this arises from the accident 
that a slight tissue of narrative connects the different sections ; 
and to this movement of the narrative the fluctuations of 
the speculative themes are in part obedient : the succession 
of the incidents becomes a law for the succession of the 
thoughts, as oftentimes it happens that these incidents are 
the prosimate occasions of the thoughts. Yet, as the narra- 
tive is not of a nature to be moidded by any determinate 
principle of controlling passion, bat bends easily to the 
caprices of chance and the moment, unavoidably it stamps, 
by reaction, a desultory or even incoherent character upon 
the train of the philosophic discnsaions. You know not 
what is coming next as regards the succession of the inci- 
dents ; and, when the next movement does come, you do not 
always know ichy it comes. This has the effect of crumbling 
the poem into separate segments, and causes the whole (when 
looked at OS a whole) to appear a rope of sand. A second 
defect lies in the colloc[uial form which the poem sometimes 
assumes. It is dangerous to conduct a philosophic discussion 
by toMitg. If the nature of the ai^ument could he supposed 
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to roll througli logical quillets' or metaphysical coaundrums, 
60 that, on putting forward a problem, the interlocutor could 
bring mattera to a crisia by saying "Do you give it upt" in 
that case there might be a smart reciprocation of dialogue, of 
asserting and denying, giving and taking, butting, rehuttit^^, 
and " surrebutting " ; and this would confer va interlocutory 
or onweieon character upon the process of altercation But, 
the topics and the quality of the arguments being mmal, — 
in which always the reconciliation of the feelings is to be 
secured by gradual persuasion, rather than the uudeistanding 
to be floored by a solitary blow, — inevitably it becomes mi 
possible that anything of this brilliant conversational swoi-d- 
play, cut-and-thrust, "carte" and "tierce," can make for 
itself an opening. Mere decorum requires that the speakers 
flhould be prosy. And you yourself, though sometimes dis- 
posed to say "Do now, dear old soul, cut it short," are 
sensible that very often be cannot cut it short Disquisitions, 
in a certain key, can no more turn round within the compass 
of a sixpence than a coach-and-six. They must have sea- 
room to "wear" ship, and to tack. This in itself is often 
tedious ; but it leads to a worse tediousness ; a practised eye 
sees from afar the whole evolution of the coming ai^ument. 
And this aeamd blemish, unavoidable if the method of dialogue 
is adopted, becomes more painfully apparent through a third, 
almost inalienable from the natural constitution of the sub- 
jecla concerned. It is that in cases where a lai^ interest of 
human nature is treated, such as the position of man in this 
world, his duties, his difficulties, many parts become necessary 
as transitional or connecting links which per se are not at- 
tractive, nor can by any art be made so. Treating the whole 
theme in exteim), the poet is, therefore, driven into discussions 
that would not have been chosen by his own taste, but 
dictated by the logic of the question, and by the impossi- 
bility of evading any one branch of a subject which is 
essential to the integrity of the speculation simply because 
it is irreconcilable with poetic brilliancy of treatment. 

Not, therefore, in the " Excursion " must we look for 
that reversionary influence which awaits Wordsworth with 
posterity. It is the vulgar superstition in behalf of big 
books and sounding pretensions that must have prevailed 
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upon Coleri<^e and others to undcrYalue, liy coinpaiison 
with the direct philosophic poetry of Wordsworth, those 
earlier poems which are all short, but generally scintillating 
with gcnia of far profounder truth. I speak of that tmtli 
which strengthens into solemnity an impression very feebly 
acknowledged previously, or tnith which suddenly unveils 
a connexion, between objects hitherto regarded as irrelate 
and independent. In astronomy, t« gain the rank of dis- 
coverer, it is not required that you should reveal a star 
absolutely new ; find out with respect to an old star some 
new affection — as, for instance, that it has an ascertainable 
parallax- — and immediately you bring it within the vei^e of 
a human interest ; or, with respect to some old familiar 
planet, that its satellites suffer periodical eclipses, and im- 
mediately you bring it within the verge of terrestrial uses. 
Gleams of steadier vision that brighten into certainty ap- 
pearances else doubtful, or that unfold relations else unsua- 
peoted, are not less discoveries of truth than the downright 
revelations of the telescope, op the absolute conquests of the 
diving-bell. It is astonishing how large a harvest of new 
truths would be reaped simply through the accident of a 
man's feeling, or being made to feel, more cUeply than other 
men. He sees the same objects, neither more nor fewer, but 
he sees them engraved in lines far stronger and more deter- 
minate ; and the difference in the strength makes the whole 
difference between consciousness and subconsciousness. And 
in questions of the mere understanding we see the same fact 
illustrated. The author who wins notice the most is not 
he that perplexes men by truths drawn from fountains of 
absolute novelty, — truths as yet imsunned, and from that 
cause obscure, — but he that awakens into illuminated con- 
sciousness ancient lineaments of truth loi^ slumbering in 
the mind, although too faint t« have extorted attention. 
Wordsworth has brought many a truth into life, both for 
the eye and for the understanding, which previously had 
slumbered indistinctly for all men, 

For instance, as respects the eye, who does not acknow- 
ledge instantaneously the magical strength of truth in his 
saying of a cataract seen ftom a station two miles off that 
it was " frozen by distance " ? In all nature there is not an 
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object eo essentially at war with the stiffening of frost as the 
headlong and desperate life of a cataract ; and yet notori- 
ously the effect of distance ia to lock up this frenzy of motion 
into th.e most petrific column of stillness. This effect ia per- 
ceived at once when pointed out ; hut how few are the eyes 
that ever icould have perceived it for themselves ! Twilight, 
iigain — who before "Wordsworth ever distinctly noticed its 
^trading power 1 — that power of removing, softening, har- 
monising, by which a mode of ohscurity executes for the eye 
the same mysterious ofiice which the mind so often, within 
its own shadowy realms, execul«a for itself. In the dim 
interspace hetween day and night all disappears from our 
earthly scenery, aa if touched by an enclianf«r's rod, which 
ia either mean or inharmonious, or unquiet, or espressive 
of temporary things. Leaning against a column of rock, 
looking down upon a lake or river, and at intervals carryii^ 
your eyes forward through a vista of mountains, you become 
aware that your sight rests upon the very same spectacle, 
unaltered in a single feature, which once at the same hour 
was beheld by the legionary Roman from his embattled 
camp, or by the roving Briton in his " wolf-skin vest," lying 
down to sleep, and looking 

"Througli some leafy bower, 
Before Ills eyes were closed." 

How magnificent is the summary or abstraction of the ele- 
mentary features in such a scene, aa executed by the poet 
himself, in iUustration of this abstraction daily executed by 
Nature through her handmaid Twilight ! Listen, reader, to 
the closing strain, solemn as twilight ia solemn, and grand 
as the spectacle which it describes : — 

" Ry him [t-e. the roving Briton] was seen 
The aelf-Eamfl riaion whicli we now behold, 
At thy meek biddii^, shadowy Power, brought forth ; 
These mighty barriers and the gulf between ; 
The flood, the stars — a spectacle as old 
As the beginning of the haarens ami eartli." ^ 

Another great field tliere is amongst the pomps of nature 
which, if Wordsworth did not first notice, he certainly has 

^ From Wordsworth's Sonnet beginning ■' Hail, Twilight."— M. 
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uotioed most circumstantially. I speak of clond-acenery, or 
those pageants of Bky-built architecture which sometimes ia 
summer, at noonday, and in all seasons ahout sunset, arrest 
or appal the meditative; "perplexii^ monarchs" with the 
spectacle of armies maiKenvring, or deepening the solemnity 
of evening by towering edifices that mimic — but which also 
la mimicking mock — the transitory grandeurs of man. It 
ia singidar that these gorgeous phenomena, not less than 
those of the AuroTa Borealis, have been so little noticed by 
poets. TJie Aurora wa^ naturally neglected by the southern 
poets of Greece and Eome, as not much seen in their lati- 
tudes.' But the cloud-architecture of the daylight belongs 
alike to north and south. Accordingly, I remember one 
notice of it in Heaiod, — a case where the clouds exhibited 

" The beBufeoua semblance of a flock nt reat," 
Another there is, a thousand years later, in Lucau ; 
amongst the portents which that poet notices as prefigur- 
ing the dreadful convidsiona destined to shake the earth 
at Pharsalia, I remember some fiery coruscation of arms ia 
the heavens ; but, so far as I recollect, the appearances might 
have belonged equally to the workmanship of the clouds or 
the Auron. Up and d wn the nest e ^ht hundrel jears 
are scattered evanescent aUi'iions to these vapoury appear 
ances; in "Hamlet and elsewhere occur gleams i:[ buch 
allusions b t I n nler no di^tmct sketch of such an 
appearance ^e h n the Antony and Cleojatra of 

Shakspe g m 

Som mee w e a cloud that s dragoniah. ' 

' Bnt h er, why was it not proportionablj the 

more not ce p north I Certamly that quealion ia fair. 

And the sea y possible to doubt, is this : — That until 

the rise N ora Fh osophy in Charles II's reign t!i^re wo; ito 
liains for h pp« whici account some writers have been 

absurd en gh bs h t the Aurora did not esist, noticeably, 

until about 1690. Sh k pere, in his journeys down to Stratford 
(always performed on horseback), must often have been belated ; ha 
must sometimes have seen, he conld not but have admired, the fiery 
skirmishing of the Aurora. And yet, for want of a word to fis and 
identify the gorgeous phenomenon, how could he introduca it as an 
image, or even as the subject of an allusion, in his writings * 
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Subsequently to Shakspere, these notices, as of all pheii 
whatsoever that demanded a familiarity with nature in the 
epirit of love, hecame rarer and rarer. At length, as the 
eighteenth century was winding up its accounts, forth stepped 
William Wordsirortli; of whom, aa a reader of all pages in 
nature, it may he said that, if we except Dampier, the 
admirable buccaneer, the gentle jtibustkr,^ and some few 
profesaional naturalists, he first and he last looked at natural 
objects with the eye that neither will be dazzled from with- 
out nor cheated by preconceptions from within. Most men 
look at nature in Uie hurry of a, confusion that distinguishes 
nothing ; their error is from without. Pope, again, and 
many who live in towns,^ make such blunders as that of 
supposing the moon to tip with silver the hills behind which 
she is rising, not by erroneous use of their eyes (for they use 
them not at all), hut by inveterate preconceptions. Scarcely has 
there been a poet with what could be called a learned eye, or 
an eye enien^ively learned, before Wordsworth, Much affecta- 
tion there ha^ been of that sort since his rise, and at all times 
much counterfeit enthusiasm ; but the sum of the matter is 
this, — that Wordsworth had his passion for nature fixed in 
his blood i it was a neceaaity, like that of the mulberry-leaf 
to the silkworm ; and through his commerce with nature 
did he live and breathe. Hence it was — viz. from the truth 
of his love — that his knowle^e grew ; whilst most others, 
being merely hypocrites in their love, have turned out merely 
sciolists in their knowledge. This chapter, therefore, of sky- 
scenery may be said to have been revivified amongst the 
resources of poetry by Wordsworth — rekindled, if not abso- 
lutely kindled. The sublime scene indorsed upon the 

' FlSmstier, tha ordinary Prencli term for a. buccaneer in the lust 
forty years of the seventeenth century, is supposed to lie a Spanish or 
French mispronunciation of the word fretiooier. 

^ It was not, however, that aU poets then lived in tovras i neither 
had Pope himself generally lived in towns. But it is perfectly useless 
\a he familiar with nature unleHS there is a public trained to love and 
value nature. It is not wliat the iniliv[diial eees that will fix itself as 
beautiful in his recollections, but what he sees under a conscionsness 
than others will sympathise with his feelings. Under anyotlier circimi- 
stancea familiarity does but realise the adage, and " breeds contempt." 
The great despisers of rural scenery, its fixed and pennauent onder- 
valners, are rustics. 
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draperies of tlie storm in the fourth hook of the "Excursion" 
— that scene again witnessed upon the passage of the Hamil- 
ton Hills in Yorkshire— the solemn " sky prospect " from 
the fields of France, — -are untivsUed in that order of com- 
position ; and in one of these records "Wordeworth has given 
first of all the true key-note of the sentiment helonging to 
these grand pageanta. They are, says the poet, speaking in 
a case wliere the appearance had occurred towards night, 



Yes, that is the secret moral whispered to the mind. These 
mimicries express the laughter which is in heaven at earthly 
pomps. Frail and vapoury are the glories of man, even as 
the visionary parodies of those glories are frail, even as the 
Beenical copies of those glories are frail, which nature weaves 

As another of those natural appearances which must have 
haunted men's eyes since the Mood, hut yet had never forced 
itseK into conscious notice until arrested by Wordsworth, I 
may notice an effect of illation daily exhibited in the habits 
of cattle ; — 

" The cattle are grazing, 
Theic heads never raising ; 
There are forty feeding like one." 

Now, merely as a fcKt, and if it were nothing more, this 
characteristic appearance in the habits of cows, when all 
repeat the action of each, ought not to have been overlooked 
by those who profess themselves engaged in holding up a 
mirror to nature. But the fact has also a profound meaning 
as a hieroglyphic. In all animals which live nnder the 
protection of man a life of peace and f[uietness, but do not 
share in his labours or in his pleasures, what we regard is 
the species, and not the individual. Nobody hut a grazier 
ever looks at one cow amongst a field of cows, or at one sheep 
in a (lock. But, as to those animals which are more closely 
connected with man, not passively connected, but actiTely, 
being partners in his toils, and perils, and recreations — such 
as horses, dogs, falcons — they are regarded as individuals, 
and are allowed the benefit of an individual interest. It is 
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not that coivs have not a differential character, each for her- 
self ; and sheep, it is well known, have all a separate physi- 
ognomy for the shepherd who has cultivated tlieir acquaint- 
ance. But men generally have no opportunity or motive 
for studying the individualities of creatures, however other- 
wise respectable, that are too much regarded hy all of us in 
tlie reversionary light of milk, and beef, and mutton. Far 
otherwise it is with horses, who share in man's martial risks, 
who sympathise with man's frenzy in hunting, who divide 
with man the burdens of noonday. Far otherwise it is with 
dogs, that share the hearths of man, and adore the footsteps 
of his children. These man loves ; of these he makes dear, 
though humble, friends. These often fight for him ; and for 
them, he reciprocally will sometimes fight. Of necessity, there- 
fore, every horse and every dog is an individual — has a sort 
of personality that majtes him separatdy interesting— has a 
beaiuty and a character of his own. Go to Melton, therefore, 
on some crimson morning, and what will you see 1 Every 
man, every horse, every dog, glorying in the plenitude of 
life, is in a different ' attitude, motion, gesture, action. It is 
not there the sublime unity which you must seek, where 
forty are like one ; but the sublime infinity, like that of 
ocean 1 ke that of Flora, like that of nature, where no re- 
pet t n are endured, no leaf is the copy of another leaf, no 
ab 1 dentity, and no painfnl tautologies. This subject 
m 1 1 1 pursued into profounder recesses ; but in a popular 
d sc s. n it is necessary to forbear. 

A 1 ime might be filled with such glimpses of novelty 
a W -d worth has first laid bare, even to the apprehension 

f th ises. For the undtrrstaiidrng, when moving in the 

am t k of human sensibilities, he has done only not so 

h How often (to give an instance or two) must the 

human h art have felt the case, and -yearned for an expression 

f th cse, when there are sorrows which descend far below 
th I in which tears gather ; and yet who has ever given 

n teran to this feeling until Wordsworth came with his 

m n tal line : — ■ 

' Thoughts that do often lie too deep for teats " ? 

This sentiment, and others that might be adduced (such aa 
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" Tte ctild IB father to the man "), have oveu passed into the 
popular heart, and are often quoted by those who know not 
wkom they are quoting. Magnificent, again, ia the sentiment, 
and yet an echo to one which lurks amoiigst all hearts, in 
relation to the frailty of merely human schemes for working 
good, which so often droop and collapse through the unsteadi- 
ness of human energies— 
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I it sljwly mould a pullio f.r itaeK , and the resistance 
of the early thoughtless judgments must he overcome by a 
counter-resistance to itself in a better audience slowly muster- 
ing gainst the first. Forty and seven years ^ it is since 
William Wordsworth first appeared as an author. Twenty 
of those years he was the scoff of the world, and his poetry a 
byword of scorn. Since then, and more than once, senates 
^ Written in 1S45. 
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have rung with, acolamationa to the echo ot his name. 
Now, at this moment, whilst we are talking about him, he 
has entered upon his seventy - sixth year. For himself, 
according to the course of nature, he cannot be far from hia 
Betting ; but his poetry is only now clearing the clouds that 
gathered about its rieing. Meditative poetry is perhaps that 
province of literature which will nltimately maintain most 
power amongst the generations which are coming ; but in 
this department, at least, there is little competition to be 
apprehended by Wordsworth from anything that has appeared 
since the death of Shakspera. 
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[What follows is part of De Quinoey'a " Preface " in 1857 to 
vol, vi of the Collective Edition of his Writings, — which 
volume contained, as the present does, the aitioles on Words- 
worth's Poetry, on Shelley, and on Keats, but associated there 
for the nonce (as was almost always the case in the making up 
of the successive volumes of De Quincey's own edition) wiUt 
whatever other papers, however heterogeneous, it was easiest to 
get rid of at the same time. The Preface to the volume, 
accordingly, consisted of paragraphs having reference to the 
oompoaent papers severally and individually. The following 
is the portion relating to the Wordsworth paper. — !M.] 

Three out of the sis papers here accidentally brought to- 
gether — viz. that on Shelley, on Wordsworth, and on Keata — 
the reader is requested to regard as slight impromptus written 
under the disadvant^e, but therefore under the privilege, of 
unpremeditated composition. The circumstances of the case, 
so fal from demanding a comprehensive view of the subject, 
were such as peremptorily to exclude it ; and it became 
requisite, for a momentary purpose, out of many dazzling 
aspects crowning such themes, to fix the attention eiclusively 
upon one or two. [Here follow some sentences respecting 
the article on Keats, which will be given in their proper 
place in connexion with that article. — M.] With regard to 
Wordsworth, what I chiefly regret is that I could not, under 
the circumstances of the case, obtain room for pursuing 
further the great question (first moved controversially by 
Wordsworth) of Poetic Diction. It is remarkable enongh, 
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aa illustrating the vapoury character of all Uiat philosophy 
which Coleridge and Wordsworth professed to hold in common, 
that, after twenty years of close ostensible agreement, it 
turned out, when accident led them to a printed utterance of 
their several views, that not one vestige of true and virtual 
harmony existed to unit* them. Between Faiwg, for instance, 
and Imaginaiion they both agreed that a distinction, deep, 
practical, and vitally operative, had slept unnoticed for ages, 
— that iiiat of all, in an early stage of tliia revolutionary 
nineteenth century, that distinction was descried upon the 
payoholt^cal field of vision hy Wordsworth or hy Coleridge. 
But naturally the accurate demanded to know — hy which. 
And to this no answer could ever be obtained. Finally, how- 
ever, it transpired that any answer would be nugatory ; since, 
on comii^ to distinct explanations upon the subject in print, 
the two authorities flatly, and throi^h the whole gamut of 
illustrative cases, contmdicted each other. Precisely the 
same (or, at least, precisely an equal) agreement had origin- 
ally exited between the two pliilosophio poets on the laws 
and quaUty of Poetic Diclion ; and there again, after many 
years of supposed pacific harmony, all at once precisely the 
same unfathomable chasm of chaotic schism opeoed between 
them. Chatis, however, is the natural prologue to Creation ; 
and, although neither Coleridge nor Wordsworth has left 
anything written upon this subject which does not tend 
seemingly to a barren resiilt, nevertheless there is still fer- 
menting an unsatisfied doubt upon the question of the true 
and the false in poetic diction which dates from the days of 
Euripides. What were the views of Euripides can now be 
gathered only from his practice ; but from that (which was 
not unobserved by Valckenaer) I infer that he was secretly 
governed by the same feelings on this subject aa Words 
worth. But between the two poets there was this difference : 
Euripides was perhaps in a state of unconscious sympathy 
with the views subsequently held by Wordsworth,^ — so that, 
except by his practice, he could not promote these views ; 
but Wordsworth held them consciously and earnestly, and 

' That Euripides, oonaciouslj or not, had a secret craving for the 
natural and life-lilte in diction is noticed by Valckenaer in his great 
diaaertatiou on the Phonmste. 
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purely from Sjbajitish. indolence failed to illustrate them. 
Even Coleridge, though indulgent enough to such an infirmitj', 
was a little scandalized at the excess of this morbid affection in 
Wordsworth. The old original illuatrationB, — two, three, or 
perhaps three-aud-a-quarter, cited from Gray and Prior, —these, 
and absolutely not enlarged through a fifty years' additional 
experience, were all that Wordsworth put forward to the end 
of his life.i Any decent increase of exertion would have easily 
added a crop of five thousand further oases. This excess of 
inerfia,- — this (what the anciente would have called) sacred 
laziness,— operating upon a favoured theory, is in itself a not 
uninteresting spectacle for a contemplative man. But a still 
stranger auhject for cynical contemplation is that after all 
(as hereafter I believe it possible to show) Wordsworth has 
failed to establish his theory, not simply through morbid 
excess of holy idleness, but also through entire misconception 
of his own meaning and blind aberration from the road on 
which he fancied himself moving. 

' The reference ia to those illualratioiia of false "poetic dictioD," se- 
lected from Englisli poets of the e^bteenth century, which tad sufficed 
for Wordsworth in those Prosa Prefaces and Notes, espjaining his own 
principles of poetry, which had formed so notable a part of some 
snocessiTB editions of his poems from 1800 onwards, and which arc 
now usually printed as an Appendii to Collected Editions of his Poetical 
Works. Da Quincey'a complaint, — not an unfair one, — is that, thongh 
Wordsworth lived till 1850, he neier increased, sa he might have 
done so easiJy, the original small stock of specimens which had servefl 
him in 1800 or thereabouts. — M. 
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William Godwin 



It is no duty of a notice bo cursory fo disousa Mr. Godwin 
as a piilosoplier. Mr. Qilfillau admits that in this character 
he did not earn much popularity by any absolute originality ; 

^ From Tail's Magaxine for November and December 1845 and 
Jaaaaiy and April 1846 ; reprinted by De Quinoey in a distributed 
faaMon in his Collective Edition, — the portiions relating to Godwin, 
Foster, and Hajlitt not appearing till vol. xii of that edition (published 
in 1659), while tltose relating to Shelley and Seals had appeared as 
separate artiiolea in voL vi (publislied in 1857).— The Rev. George Gil- 
iillan of Ihiadee (1813-1878), a man of much literary enthusiasm, 
author of not a few very popiilar boolrs, and an mdefatigabte writer for 
periodicals, Itnew Db Quincey personally, by visits to him in Edin- 
burgb, and latterly by aaaociatioQ with him in contcibiitorship to the 
same Edinburgh periodicals, — first to Tai£s Magatxae, and atterwacds 
to Uog^s JnstruttOT and Tiian. He may be remembered, in fact, as one 
of De Quincey's junior eoUt^iorateurs In the magazine indnstry of !Gdin- 
bnrgh during (he last twenty years of De Qumcey's liSa. Among his 
earliest and best'hitovn pnblications were three volumes of his collected 
magazine papers, coniiisting of sketches and criticisms of contemporary 
or recent literary celebrities, — tlie first in 1845 under the title of A 
OaUery of Literary Portraits, the second in 1850 under the title 
Second Qallery of LClerary PortTaila, and the thhilin 1854 uuder the 
title Third Qallery of LUerary Portraits. It was the first of these 
that occasioned the present series of " Notes " from De Quincey's pea 
in tlie columns of Tait. He probably wanted to oblige Mr. Tait, who 
was tlie publisher of Mr. QilHlIan's volume, and at the same time to 
do a kindness Xo Mr. Giifillan as the auUior. One observes now, at 
all events, that among the sketches of celebiitiea In Mr. Gilflllan'a volume 
was one of De Quincey himself. The opening sentence of this sketch 
was as fallows: — "Conceive a little, pale-faced, woe-begone, and 
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and, of such popularity aa he may have snatched surrepti- 
tiously without it, dearly all must have long sinoe exhaled 
before it could be possible for " a respectable person " {p. 15) 
t« demand of Mr. Gilfillan " WTio'a Godwin ? "-—a question 
whiob Mr, GilfUlan justly thinks it possible that " some 
readers" of the present day (November 1845) may lepeaL 
That is, we must presume, not Who is Godwin the novelist? 
but Who is Godwin the political philosopher 1 In that 
character he is now foi^otteu Ani yet m (^Kri he earned 
one single shook into the bosom cf Ei^lioh Bocjety f arful 
but momentary, like thT,t from the electric blow of tht 
gymnotus ; or, perhaps the intensity of the Vnef panic 
wliioh, fifty years ago he impressed on the public mind may 
be more adequately expressed 1 y the case of a sh [ in the 
middle ocean suddenly scraping with Iier keel a ra^ed rock 
hanging for one moment as if ii ipaled i pon the teeth of the 
dreadful sierra, — tl en bv the mere % ;i ^ is of her mighty 
sails, grinding audibly tD ponder the fm^s of this accursei 

" attenuated man, with short in le or Ijatles no coal hock sh rt an 1 
" neckcloth twisted with a wi'p otstravi opening the doo of 1 s oom 

" iu Street, advanomgtowariis you with a. huri edmoven enf and 

" half-recogniBing glance, ealnting yon in low and hesitating totie3,aslt- 

" ing you to he seated, and, after he has taken a seat opposite you, hut 

" without looking yon in the face, beginning to pour hito your wilhug ear 

" a Btream of laaruing and wisdom as long as you are content to listen 

" or to lend him the slightest cue." De Quincey was probably too 

w 11 Iflmed to this etyle of feroiliarity in the description of his 

p rs al ppearauce to mind it much ; and the rest of Mr. Gilflllan's 

k t h though with some interspersed criticisms, made ample amends. 

It was n eloquent and afCecttonate expression of Hr. Gilfillan's 

mm admiration of the singular genius of Da Quinoey. It was not 

f De Qninoey, of course, to notiee this particular sketch while teview- 

g M G IBlUn's hook ; nor, iu feet, did he review the book, in any 

us a. whole. It was sufUcient for hla kindly purpose to select a 

f w f the many portraits of celebrities incladed in Mr. Gilfillan's 

G llery '—about thirty altc^tether,— and review these. The por- 

tr its selected for comment were those of Godwin, Foster, Hailitt, 

^ 11 y nd Keats, respecting each of which De Qninoey had some- 

h g t ay iu addition to what Mr. Gilfillan had said, or in difference 

f m b m — Although, as we have said, De Quincey dispersed the five 

k t hea when he reprinted them in his Collective Edition, it is best 

w to k p them together, as originally. They are suggested "Notes " 

th h 1 substantive articles ; and the reference in each is avowedly 

to Mr. Gilfillan's book.— M. 
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Bubmarine hairow, leaping into deep water again, and causing 
the panic of ruin, to be aimultaneous witt the deep sense of 
deliverance. In the quarto (that is, the original) edition of 
his Political Justice, Mr. Godwin advanced against thrones 
and dominations, powers and principalities, with the air of 
some Titan slinger or monomachist from Thcbi.? and Troy 
saying — "Come hither, ye wretches, that I may ^ive \our 
flesh to the fowls of the air." But in the second or odaio 
edition — and under what motive has never been explained — ■ 
he recoiled absolutely from tlie sound himself had made 
everybody else was appaUed by the fury of the challenge, 
and, through the strangest of accidents, Mr. Godwin also was 
appalled. The second edition, as regards principles, is not 
a re-cast, but absolutely a travesty of the first ; nay, it is all 
but a palinode.! In tliia collapse of a tense excitement I my- 
self liad the true reason for the utter extinction of the 
Politicoi J-astice, and of its author considered as a philosopher. 
Subsequently he came forward as a philosophicaj, speculator 
in the Enquirer and elsewhere ; hut here it was always some 
minor question which he raised, or some mixed question, 
rather allied to philosophy than philosophicaL As regarded 
the main creative nisus of his philosophy, it remained un- 
deniable that, in relation to the hostility of the world, he was 
like one who, in some piratical ship, should drop his anchor 
before Portsmouth — should defy the navies of England to 
come out and fight, and then, whilst a thousand vessels were 
contending for the preference in blowing him out of the seas, 
should suddenly slip his cables and run. 

Bat it is as a novelist, not as a political theorist, that Mr. 
Gilfillan values Godwin ; and specially for his novel of Caleb 
JVilUame.^ Now, if this were the eccentric judgment of one 
unsupported man, however able, and had received no coun- 
tenance at all from others, it might be injudicious to detain 
the reader upon it. It happens, however, that other men of 

' Tbe first edition of Godwin's Enquiry eoncerning PoliticalJmtice 
waa in 1793, In two quarto volumes ; the Mcond in 1795, in two 
volumes octavo. There was a third edition in 1797, and a foutth in 
1798.— M. 

' Things as ihey Are ; or. The Adventures of Caleb WHiiavts: first 
publisted in 1794.— M. 
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talent have raised Caleb Williams to a station ia tte first 
rank of novela ; whilst many more, amongst wkoui I am 
compelled to claBB myself, can see in it no merit of any kind. 
A schism, which is really perplexing, exists in this particular 
case d tl ttb d layj d^ f 1 mself I will ate 
th tl t h pi t f whi h t th t th wh 1 
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h p S h all doe lat If elin f m n ^ 

u h w n d mn sa of the judgment-seat, — 

mak h m fi mi y h tried to extremity by 

diflhpoc EFhud does not avenge him- 

self thus . lie „oes out, makts his little arrangements, and, at 
a later hour of the night, he comes by surprise upon Tyrrel, 
and murders him in tlie darkness. Here is the first vice in 
the story. With any gleam of generosity in his nature, no 
man in pursuit of vengeance would have found it in such a 
catastrophe. That an enemy should die by apoplexy, or by 
lightning, would be no gratification of wrath to an im- 
passioned pursuer ; to make it a retribution for him, he must 
himself be associated to the catastrophe in the conseionsness 
of his victim. Falkland for some time evades or tramples on 
detection. But his evil genius at last appears in the shape 
of Caleb Williams ; and the agency through which Mr. Caleb 
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accomplishes his miasion is not tliat of any grand passion, 
but of vile eavesdropping inqnisitiveness. Mr. Falkland had 
hired him as an amanuensis ; and in that character Caleb had 
occasion to observe that some painful reinembranee weighed 
upon hia master's mind, and that something or other — docu- 
mental or personal memorials connected with this remem- 
brance — were deposited in a trunk visited at intervals hj' 
Falkland. But of what nature could these memorials be 1 
Surely Mr. Falklaud would not keep in braady the gory 
head of Tyrrel ; and anything short of that could not pro- 
claim any murder at all, much leas the particular muider. 
Strictly speaking noth ng could be in the trunk of a nature 
to connect Falkla d w th tl e murder more closely than the 
ciroTunstances ha 1 already connected him ; and those circum- 
stances, as e know had been insuftteient. It puzzles one, 
therefore, to i ig e any evidence which the trunk could 
yield, unless here were secreted within it some known per- 
sonal propett of Tj irel s in which case the aspiring Falk- 
land had committed a larceny as well as a murder. Caleb, 
meantime, wastes no labour in hypothetic reasonings, but 
resolves to have ocular satisfaction in the matter. An oppor- 
tunity offers : an alarm of Are is given in the day-time ; and, 
whilst Mr. Falkland, with his people, is employed on the 
lawn manning the buckets, Caleb skulks off to the trunk, — 
feeling, probably, that his iirst duty was to himself, by ex- 
tinguishing the bumii^ fire of curiosity in his own heart, 
after which there might be time enough for his second duty, 
of assisting to extinguish the fire in his master's mansion. 
Falkland, however, misses the absentee. To pursue him, to 
collar him, and, we may hope, to kick him, are the work of 
a moment. Had Caleb found time for accomplishing his in- 
quest ! I really foiget ; but no matter. Either now, or at 
some luckier hour, he does so ; he becomes master of Falk- 
land's secret ; consequently, as both faacy, of Falkland's life. 
At this point commences a flight of Caleb, and a chasing of 
Falkland in order to watch his motions, which forms the 
most spirited part of the story. Mr. Godwin tells us that ■ 
he derived this situation, the continual flight and continual 
pursuit, from a South American tradition of some Spanish 
vengeance. Always the Spaniard was riding in to any given 
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town on the road. when, his destined victim waa ridii^ out at 
the other end; so that tlie relations of "whereabouts" were 
never for a moment lost : the trail was perfect. Now, tiis 
might he possible in certain countries ; but in England ! — 
heavens ! could not Caleb double upon his master, or dodge 
round a gate (like Falkland when he murdered Mr, Tyrrel), 
or take a headlong plunge into London, where the scent might 
have lain cold for forty years I^ Other acoidenta hy thou- 
sands would interrupt the chase On the hun Iredth day, for 
instance, after the iiying parties hal become well known on 
the road, Mr. Falkland would drive iuriously up to some 
Kii^s Head or White Lion, putting his one queatiun to the 
waiter, " Where's Caleb J " And the waiter would reply, 
"Where's Mr. Caleb, did you say sir ? Why he went oif at 
five by the Highflyer, booked inside the whole way to Don 
caster ; and Mr. Caleb is now, sir, precisely forty-five miles 
ahead." Then would Falkland furiously demand "four 
horses on " ; and then would the waiter plead a contested 
election in excuse for havii^ no horses at all. Really, for 
dramatic effect, it is a pity that the tale were not translated 
forward to the days of railroads. Sublime would look the 
fiery pursuit, and the panic-stricken flight, when racing from 
Fleetwood to Liverpool, to Birmingham, to London ; then 
smoking along the Great Western, where Mr, Caleb's forty- 
five miles ahead would avail him little, to Bristol, to Exeter ; 
thence doubling back upon London, like the steam leg in Mr, 
H. G. Bell's admirable story.^ 

But, after all, what was the object, and what the result, 
of all this racing ? Once I saw two young men facing each 
other upon a high road, but at a furlong's distance, and 
playing upon the foolish terrors of a young woman, by con- 
tinually heading her back from one to the other as alternately 
she approached towards either. Signals of some dreadful 
danger in the north being made by the northern man, back 
the poor girl flew towards the southern ; who, in his turn, 

' " Forty years" ; — So long, according to roy recollection of Bos- 
well, did Dr. Johnson walk about London before be met an old 
Derbjaliire friend, who also bad been walkii^ about London witb tbe 
same pnnctnal r^ularity for every day of tba same forty years. The 
nodes of interseetion did not come round sooner. 

- Henry Glassford Ball, 1803-1874. 
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tlirew out pantomimic ■warnings of aa equal danger to the 
Bouth. And thus, like a tennis-ball, the simple creature 
kept rebounding from one to the other, until she could move 
no farther, through sheer fatigue ; and then first the q^uestion 
occurred to her — What was it that she had been runnii^ 
from 1 The same question seems to have struck at last upon 
the obtuse mind of Mr. Caleb : it was quite as easy to play 
the part of hunter as that of hunted game, and likely to be 
cheaper. He turns therefore sharp round upon, his master, 
■ Q his turn is disposed to fly, when suddenly the sport 
' ; to a dead lock by a constable, who tells the 
murdering squire that he is "wanted." Caleb has lodged 
informations; all parties meet for a final "reunion" before 
the magistrate ; Mr. Falkland, oddly enough, regards himself 
in the light of au ill-used man, — which theory of the case, 
even more oddly, seems to be adopted by Mr. Qilfillan ; but, 
for all that he can say, Mr. Faliland is fully committed, and, 
as laws were made for every d^ree, it is plain that Mr. 
Falkland (however much of a pattern man) is in some danger 
of swinging. But this catastrophe is intercepted. A novelist 
may raise his hero to the peerage ; he may even confer the 
Garter upon him ; but it shocks against usage and courtesy 
that he should hang him. The circulating libraries would 
rise in mutiny if he did. And therefore it is satisfactory to 
believe (for all along I speak from memory) that Mr. Falk- 
land reprieves himself from the gallows by dying of exhaustion 
from his travels. 

Such is the fable of Caleb Williams ; upon, which, by the 
way, is built, I think, Colman's drama of The Iron Chest} I 
have thought it worth the trouble (whether for the reader or 
for myself) of a flying abstract ; and chiefly with a view tti 
the strange collision of opinions as to the merit of the work, 
— some, as I have said, exaltii^ it to the highest class of 
novels, others depressing it below the lowest of those which 
achieve any notoriety. They who vote against it are in a 
lai^e majority. The Germans, whose literature offers a free 
port to all the eccentricities of the earth, have never welcomed 
Oaleh Williams. Chenier, the ruling litterateur of Paris in 
' This play, by George Colinan the younger, was pt'oduced in 
1796.— M. 
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the days of Napoleon, wtea reviewing tte literature of his 
own day, diBmissea Caleb contemptuously aa coarse and 
vulgar. It is aot therefore to the German taste ; it is not 
ta the rrecch. And, as to our own coiintry, Mr. Giltillan 
is undoubtedly wrong in supposing that it "is in every 
circulating library, and needs more frequently than almost 
any novel t« be replaced." If this were so, in presence of 
the immortal novels which for one hundred and fifty years 
have been gathering into the gamers of oui English literature, 
I should look next to see the race of men returning from 
venison and wheat to their primitive diet of acorns. But I 
believe that the number of editions yet published would at 
once discredit this account of the book's popularity. Neither 
is it likely, a priori, that such a popularity could arise even 
for a moment Tie interest from secret and vindictive 
murder, though coarse, is undoubtedly deep. Wlat would 
make us thrill in real life,— the case, for instance, of a 
neighbour lying under the suspicion of such a murder, — 
would make us thrill in a novel But then it must be 
managed with art, and covered with mystery. For a long 
time it must continue doubtful both as to the £iiit, and the 
circumstances, and the motive. Whereas, in the case of Mr. 
Falkland, there is little mystery of any kind : not much, and 
only for a short time, to Caleb ; and none at all to the 
reader, who could have relieved the curiosity of Mr. Caleb 
from the first, if he were placed in communication with him. 
Differing so much from Mr. GilfiUan as to the effective- 
ness of the novel, I am only the more impressed with the 
eloquent images and espressions by which he has conveyed 
his own sense of it« power. Power there must be, though 
many of us cannot discern it^ to react upon us through 
impressions so powerful in other minds. Some of Mr. 
GUfillan's impressions, as they are clothed in striking images 
by himself, I will here quote; — "His [Godwin's] heat is 
" never that of the sun with all his beams around him ; but 
" of the round rayless orb seen shining from the summit of 
" Mont Blanc, still and stripped in the black ether. He has 
" more passion than imagination. And even his passion he 
" has learned more by sympathy than by personal feeling. 
" And amid his most tempestuous scenes you see the calm 
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" and stern eye of philosophic analysis looking on. His 
" imagery is not copious, nor always original ; but its sparse- 
" ness is its strengtli : the flash comes sudden as the lightning. 
" No preparatory flourish or preliminary sound ; no sheete 
" of useless splendour ; each ^ire is a fork of fire, which 
" strikes, and needs no second blow. Nay, often Mb images 
" are singularly commonplace, and you wonder how they 
" move you so, till you resolve this into the power of the 
" hand which jaculates its own energy in them.." And again, 
" His novels resemble the paintii^ of John Martin, being a 
" gallery — nay, a world — in themselves. In both monotony 
" and mannerism are incessant ; but the monotony is that of 
" the sounding deep, the mannerism that of the thunderbolts 
" of heaven. Martin, might append to his one continual 
" fla.ali of lightning, — which is present in all his pictures, 
" now to reveal a deluge, now to garland the brow of a fiend, 
" now to rend the veil of a t«mple, and now to guide the 
" invaders through the breach of a city, — the words, John 
" Martin hit mark Godwin's novels are not less terribly 
" distinguished to those who understand their cipher, — the 
" deep soar of misery branded upon the brow of the ' victim 
" of society.' " And as to the earliest of these novels, the 
Gcdeb Williams, he says, " There is about it a stronger suction 
" and swell of interest than in any novel we know, with the 
" exception of one or two of Sir Walter's. You are in it ere 
" you are aware. You put your hand playfully info a child's, 
" and are surprised to find it held in the grasp of a giant. 
" It becomes a fascination. Stru^le you may, and kick, 
" but he holds you by his glittering eye." In reference, 
again, to St. Leon, the next most popular of Godwin's novels, 
there is a splendid passage upon the glory and pretensions of 
the ancient alchemist in the infancy of scientific chemistry. 
It rescues the character from vulgarity, and displays it 
idealised, as sometimes, perhaps, it must have been. I am 
sorry that it is too long for extracting ; but, in compensation 
to the reader, I quote two very piotiu^sque sentences, de- 
scribing what, to Mr. GUfillan, appears the qnality of God- 
win's style ; — " It is a smooth succession of short and simple 
" sentences, each dear as crystal, and none ever distracting 
" the attention from the subject to its own construction. It 
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" ia a style in whicli yon cannot explain tow the total effect 
" rises out of the individual parts, and which is forgotten as 
" entirely during pemaal aa is the pane of glass through 
" whicii you gaze at a comet or a star." Elsewhere, and 
limiting his remark to the style of the Caleb Williams, he 
says finely;- — -"The writing, though far from elegant or 
" finished, has in parts the rude power of those Bentences 
" which criminals, martyrs, and maniacs scrawl upon their 
" walls or windows in tie eloquence of desperation." ^ 

These things perplex me. The possihUity that any 
individual in the minority can have regarded Godwin with, 
eucli an eye seems to ai^ue that we of the majority must 
he wrong. Deep impressions seem to justify themselves. 
We may have failed to perceive things which are in. the 
ohjeot ; but it is not so easy for others to perceive things 
which are not, — or, at least, hardly in a case like this, "where 
(though a minority) these " others " still exist in number 
sufficient to check and to confirm each other. On the other 
hand, Godwin's name seems sinking out of remembrance ; 
and be is remembered less by the novels that succeeded, or 
by the philosophy that he abjured, than as the man that bad 
Mary WoUstoneeraft for bis wife, Mrs. Shelley for his daughter, 
and the immortal Shelley as his son-in-law. 

John Tobteh 
[1770-1843] 



Mr. GilfOlan perhaps overrates the power of this essayist, 
and tbe hold which he has upon the public mind.^ It is 

' " Desperofi'sn " :— Yet, as maHyra are concerned in tlie picture, 
it ought to liave been said, "of desperation and of farewell to eartb," 
or sometliing equivalent. 

" The best-known of Foster's writings was, and still is, Ilia Essays, 
Vn / Lett ra, published originally in 1805, ivhen he was 
mi iste t B pt -t congregation at Frome in Somersetshire. The 
Essay w re f m number, with these titles ! "On a Man's Writing 
M m rs f H If"; "On Decision of Character"; "On the 
Appl t f th Epithet Romantic ";" On some of the Causes by 
h h E g li 1 Eeligion has been rendered leas aoceptahle to 
pers ns t Cult tel Taste." These thoughtful Essays, and other 
It wr tmg f the same pen, were in higher reputation about fifty 
y a^ th tb T re perhaps at present- — M. 
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singular, meantime, that, whatever m.iglit be its degree, much 
or little, originally his influence was due to an accident of 
position which in some countries would have tended to 
destroy it. He was a Dissenter, Now, in England, Ikat 
sometimes operates as an advantage. To dissent from the 
established form of religion, which could not affect the value 
of a writer's speculations, may easily become the means of 
diffusing their reputation, as well as of facilitating their 
introductioa And in the following way : — The great mass 
of the reading population are absolutely iudilferent to such 
deflexions from the national standard. The man, suppose, 
ia a Baptist : but to he a Baptist is still to be a Protestant, 
and a Protestant agreeing with his countrymen in. everything 
essential to purity of life and faith. So far there is the most 
entire neutrality in the public mind, and readiness to receive 
any impression which the man's powers enable him to make. 
There is, indeed, so absolute a carelesaneas for all inoperative 
shades of religious diiferenco lurking in the background that 
even the ostentatiously liberal hardly feel it a case for 
paradii^ their liberality. But, on the other hand, his own 
sectarian party are aa enei^etic to push him forward as all 
others are passive. They favour him as a brother, and also 
as one whose credit will react upon their common sect. And 
this favour, pressing like a wedge upon the unresisting 
neutrality of the public, soon succeeds in gaining for any 
able writer among sectarians an exaggerated reputation. 
Nobody is f^ainst him ; and a small section nets for him in 
a spirit of resolute partisanship. 

To this accident of social position, and, to his connexion 
with the Ecledie Review, Mr. Foster owed his first advantage- 
ous presentation before the public.^ The misfortune of many 
an able writer is, not that he is rejected by the world, but that 
virtually he is never brought conspicuously before them : he 
is not dismissed unfavourably, but he is never effectually 

' The Eclectic Itemeie, started in 1805, was for about aisty years 
thenceforwanl an iraportant literary organ of English Evangelical 
Dissent. Robert Hall and James Montgomery were among its chief 
coatributOFs ; but the most active of all from 1605 to 1843 seems to 
hare been Foster. A selectioa of his papers ia die Eclectic was 
published in the year after his death. — M. 
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introduced. From this calamity at the outset Foster was 
saved by his party. I tappeiied myself to be in Bristol at 
the moment when his four essays were first issuing from the 
press ^; and everywhere I heard so pointed an acociiint of 
the expectations connected with Foster hy his religious party 
that I made it a duty to read his book without delay. It is 
a, distant incident to look hack upon, — gone by for mort than 
thirty yeai'S ; hut I remember my first impressions ; which 
were these ;— Isf, That the novelty or weight of the thinking 
was hardly sufE.cient to account for the sudden popularity 
without some Kcfra influence at work ; and, Mly, That the 
contrast waa remarkable between the uncoloured style of 
his general diction and the brilliant felicity of occasional 
images embroidered upon the sober ground of his test. The 
splendour did not seem spontaneous, or growing up as part 
of the testure within the loom ; it was intermitting, and 
seemed as eitraneous to the substance as the flowers 
which are chalked for an evening upon the floors of ball- 
Subsequently I remarked two other features of difference 
in his manner, neither of which has been overlooked by Mr. 
Gilfillan ; viz., lit. The unsocial gloom of his eye, travelling 
over all things with disBatisftiction ; 2d (which in our days 
seemed unaccountable), the remarkable limitation of his 
knowledge. You might suppose the man, equally by his 
ignorance of passing things and by his ungenial moroseness, 
to be a specimen newly turned out from the silent cloisters of 
La Trappe. A monk he seemed by the repulsion of his 
cloistral feelings, and a monk by the superannuation of his 
knowledge. Both peculiarities he drew in part from that 
same sectarian position, operating for evil, to which, in an- 
other direction as a conspicuous advantage, he had been 
indebted for his favourable public introduction. It is not 
that Foster was generally misanthropic ; neither was he, as 
a sectarian, " a good hater " at any special angle : that is, he 
was not a zealous hater ; but, by temperament, and in some 
measure by situation, as one pledged to a. polemic attitude 
by his sect, he was a general disliker and a general Buspecter. 
His confidence in human nature was small ; for he saw the 

' Pot the titles of the four Essays see ante, p. 335, footnote.— M. 
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clay of the composite statue, but aot its gold ; and apparently 
hiB satisfaction witli himself was not much greater. Inex- 
hauBtible was his jealousy ; and for that reason his philan- 
thropy was everywhere checked by frost and wintry chills. 
This hlight of asceticism in his nature is not of a kind to he 
hriefly illustrated, for it lies diffused through the teituie of 
his writings. But of his other monkish characteristic, — his 
abstraction from the movement and life of his own age, — I 
may give this instance, which I ohserved hy accident 
about a year since in some late edition of his Essays. He was 
speaking of the term Eadical as used to designate a large poli- 
tical party ; bnt so slightly was he acquainted with the 
history of that party, so little had he watched the growth of 
this important interest in our political ayatem, that he anp- 

ment of irony from the antagonists of that party. It stands, 
aa he fancies, upon the same footing as " Puritan," " Round- 
head," &o., amongst our fathers, or "Swaddler," applied to 
the Evangelicals amongst ourselves. This may seem a triie ; 
nor do I mention the mistake for any evil which it can lead 
to, but for the dreamy inattention which it argues to what 
was most important in the agitations around him. It may 
cause nothing ; but how much does it presume 1 Could a 
man interested in the motion of human principles or the 
revolutions of hia owu country have failed to notice the rise 
of a new party which loudly proclaimed its own misaion 
and pnrposes in the very name which it aasumed ! The 
term " Radical " was nsed elliptically. Mr. Hnnt,^ and all 
about him, constantly gave out that they were reformers who 
went to the root — radical reformers ; whilst all previous 
political parties they held to bo merely masquerading aa 
reformers, or, at least, wanting in the determination to go 
deep enough. The party name "Radical" w'ls no inault of 
enemies ; t w a o<TUHan If ad pte 1 1 y tl p t which 
it deaignate and n w th p d anl what m ght be 
the degree f ji onal w ht b 1 ngu g t M H t, no man 
who saw nt th mp sit n f ty am ng t rselvea 

could do bt that hspnplew d indt a most 
eitensive d ffia n — w u f a p an nt settlement 

H J H t 1 73 1835— f 
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aiaougsfc the great party interesta, and therefore sure of dis- 
turbing thenc«forwards for ever the previous equilibrium of 
forces ia our English eocial sj-stem. To mistake the origin 
or history of a word is nothing ; hut to mistake it when that 
history of a word ran along with the history of a thing des- 
tined to change all the aspects of oiir English present and 
future implies a sleep of Epiraenides amongst the shocks 
which are unsettling the realities of earth. 

The four original essays by which Foster was first known 
to the public are those by which he ia still best known. It 
cannot be said of them that they have Bnjpradical character 
calculated to serve the usea of life. They terminate in 
apeculationa that apply themselves little enough to any busi- 
ness of the world. 'WTiether a man should write memoirs 
of himself cannot have any personal interest for one reader 
in a myriad. And two of the essays have even a misleading 
tendency. That upon "Decision of Character" places a 
very eia^erated valuation upon one quality of human 
temperament, which is neither rare nor at all necessarily 
allied with the most elevated featurea of moral grandeur. 
Coleridge, because he had no business talents himself, ad- 
mired them preposterously in others, or fancied them vast 
when they existed only in a slight degree. And, upon the 
same principle, I suspect that Mr. Foster rated so highly 
the quality of decision in matters of action chiefly because 
he wanted it himself. Obstinacy is a gift more extensively 
sown than Foster was willing to admit. And his scale of 
appreciation, if it were practically applied to the men of 
History, would lead to judgments immoderately perverse. 
Milton would rank far below Luther. In reality, as Mr, 
Gilfllkn justly remarks, "decision of character is not 
strictly a moral power ; and it is extremely dangerous to 
pay that homage to any intellectual quality which is sacred 
to virtue alone." But even this estimate must often tend 
to exaggeration ; for the most inexorable decision is much 
more closely connected with bodily differences of tempera- 
ment than with any superiority of mind. It rests too much 
upon a physical basis ; and of all qualities whatever it is the 
most liable to vicious varieties of degeneration. The worst 
result from this essay is not merely speculative : it trains the 
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feelingB to false adrairationa, and upon a patli which ia the 
more dangerous as the hesetting temptation of our English 
life lies already towards an estimate much too high of all 
qualities bearing upon the active and the practical. "VVe need 
no spur in that direction. 

The essay upon the use of teohaically religious language 
aeems even worse by its tendency, although the necessities of 
the subject wiU for ever neutralise Foster's advice. Mr. 
Gilflllan is, in this instance, disposed to defend him : " Foster 
" does not ridicule the use, but the abuse, of technical laa- 
" guf^, as applied to divine things, and purposes merely as 
" an experiment to translate it in accommodation to fastidious 
" tastes." Safely, however, it may be assumed that in all 
such cases the fastidious taste is hut another aspect of hatred 
to religious themes, — a hatred which there is neither justice 
nor use in attempting to propitiate. Cant words ought 
certainly to be proscribed, as degrading to the majesty of 
religion : the word " prayerful," for instance, so commonly 
used of late years, seems objectionable ; and such words as 
" savoury," which is one of those cited by Foster himself, are 
absolutely abominable, when applied to spiritual or intel- 
lectual objects. It is not fastidiousness, but manliness and 
good feeling, which are outraged by such vulgarities. On 
the other hand, the word " grace " expresses an idea so exclu- 
sively belonging to Christianity, and so indispensable to the 
wholeness of its philosophy, that any attempt to seek for 
equivalent terms of mere human growth, or amongst the 
vocabularies of mere worldly usage, must terminate in con- 
scious failure, or else in utter self-delusion. Christianity, 
having introduced many ideas that are absolutely new, such 
»a faith, charity, holitiess, the nature of God, of hmaaa frailty, 
&c., is as much entitled (nay, as much obliged and pledged) 
to peculiar language and terminology as Chemistry. Let a 
man try if he can find a word in the market-place fitted to 
be the substitute for the word gas or alkali. The daJ^er, in 
fact, lies exactly in the opposite direction to that indicated 
by Foster. No fear that men of elegant taste should he 
revolted by the use of what, after all, is Scriptural language; 
for it is plain that he who could be so revolted wants nothing 
seriously ivith religion. But there is great fear that any 
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geEerol disposition to angle for reader) of e^tra reSnement, 
or to court the eflemmitelj fastidious, by aaerificing the 
majeitic simpliLities of SLTiptural dn-tiou, would and must 
end in a ruinous dilution of relipous truths. Along with 
the charaoteriBtic language of Chnstian philosophy would 
exhale its chaiactenstio ductiines 



William Hazlitt 

[1778-1830] 

This man, who would have drawn in the scales against a 
select vestry of Fosters, is for the present deeper in the 
world's ohiivion than the man with whom I here connect 
his name. That seems puzzling. For, if Hazlitt were mis- 
anthropic, so was Foster ; hoth as writers were splenetic and 
more than peevish ; but Ha^tt requited his reader for the 
pain of travelling through so gloomy an atmosphere by the 
rich vegetation which his teeming intellect threw up as it 
moved along. The soil in. his train was of a volcanic 
fertility ; whereas in. Foster, as in some tenacious clay, if the 
life were deep, it was slow and sullen in its throes. The 
reason for at all speaking of them in connexion is that both 
were Essayists, — neither in fact writing anything of note 
except essays, moral or critical, — and both were bred at the feet 
of Dissenters. But how different were the results from that 
connexion I Foster turned it to a blesaiiig, winning the jewel 
that is most of all to be coveted, ^ — -peace and the /aifcniissemifo 
wfiB. Haslitt, on the other hand, sailed wilfully away from 
this sheltering harbour of his father's profession,— for shelter- 
ing it might have proved to him, and did prove to his youth, — 
only to tflsa ever afterwards as a drifting wreck at the mercy 
of storms. Hazlitt was not one of those who eouW have 
illustrated the benefits of a connexion with a sect, — ie. with 
a small confederation hostile by position to a lazier ; for the 
hostility from without, in order to react, presumes a concord 
from within. Nor does his case impeach the correctness of 
what I have said on that subject in speaking of Foster. He 
owed no introduction to the Dissenters ; but it was because 
he would owe none. The Ishmaelite, whose hand is against 
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everj- man, yet smiles at tte approach of a brother, and gives 
the salutation of " Peace 1" e with you ! " to the tribe of hia 
father. But Hazlitt simkil upun no man, nor exchanged 
tokens of peace with the neare'jt of fraternities. WieUnd, in 
hia Oberon, says of a benign patnarch — - 



TraveBtied as to one word, the line would have described 
Ha^litt — 

His eye a scowl on all creation beamed. 

Thia inveterate misanthropy was constitutional. Exasperated 
it certainly had been by accidents of life, by disappointments, 
by mortifications, by insults, and still more by having wilfully 
placed himself in collision from the first with all the interests 
that w«e in the sunshine of this world, and with all the 
persons that were then powerful in England ; hut my impres- 
sion was, if I had a right to have any impression with regard 
to one whom I knew so slightly, that no change of position 
or of fortunes could have brought Haalitt into reconciliation 
with the fashion of this world, or of this England, or "this 
now." It seemed to me that he hated those whom hollow 
custom obliged Mm. to call his "friends" considerably more 
than those whom notorious differences of opinion entitled 
him to rank as his enemies. At least within the ring of 
politica this was so. Between those particular Whigs whom 
Literature had connected him with and the whole gang of us 
Conservatives he showed the same difference in his mode of 
fencii^ and parrying, and even in his style of civilities, ns 
between the domestic traitor, hiding a stiletto among his 
robes ot peace, and the bold enemy who sends a trumpet 
before him, and rides up sword-in-hand against your gates. 
IVhatever is — so much I conceive to have been a fundamental 
lemma for Hazlitt — is virong. So much he thought it safe 
to postulate. Eovi it was wrong might req^uire an impractic- 
able investigation: you m^ht fail for a century to discover ; 
but that it was wrong he nailed down as a point of faith 
that could stand oat against all counter-presumptions from 
aigument or counter-evidences from experience. A friend of 
his it was, — a friend wishing to love him, and admiring him 
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almost to estravagance,' — who told me, in Uluatration of the 
dark sinister gloom which sate for ever upon Hazlitt's 
countenance and gestures, that involuntarilf, when Hailitt 
put hia hand within hia waistcoat (as a mere unoonscioaa 
trick of hahit), he himself felt a Budden recoil of fear, as from 
one who was searching for a hidden da^er. Like "a Moor 
ot Malabar," as described in the Fa^ Queen, at intervals 
Hazlitt threw up his angry eyes and dark looks, aa if wishing 
to affront the sun, or to search the air for hostility. And 
the same friend, on another occasion, described the sort of 
feudal fidelity to his belligerent duties which in company 
seemed to animate Hazlitt, as though he were mounting 
guard on all the citadels of malignity, nnder some saiyra- 
■mentiim. militare, by the following trait,— that, if it happened 
to Hazlitt to he called out of the room, or to be withdrawn 
for a moment from the current of the general conversation 
by a fit of abstraction, or by a private whisper to himself 
from some person sitting at his elbow, always, on resuming 
his place as a party to what might be called the public biisi- 
nesa of the company, he looked round him with a mixed air 
of suspicion and defiance, such as seemed to challenge every- 
body by some stern adjuration into revealing whether, during 
his own absence or inattention, anything had been said 
demanding condign punishment at Ids hands. " Has any 
man uttered or presumed to insinuate," he seemed to inrist 
upon knowing, " during this inteTregnum, things that I ought 
to proceed against as treasonable to the interests which I 
defend 1 " He had the uniesting irritability of Eousseau, 
but in a nobler shape; for Eousseau transfigured every 
possible act or design of his acquaintances into some personal 
relation to himself. The vile act was obviously meant, as a 
child could understand, to injure the person of Rousseau, or 
his interests, or his reputation. It was meant to wound his 
feelings, or to misrepresent his acts calumniously, or secretly 
to supplant Ivis footing. But, on the contrary, Hazlitt viewed 
all personal affronts or casual slights towards himself as tend- 
ing to something more general, and masquing, under a 
pretended horror of Hazlitt the author, a real hatred, deeper 
' Probably Chiules Lamb. See aiUe, Vol. Ill, pp. 7fl-33, aud Vol, 
V, p. 232.— M, 
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than it was always safe to avow, foe those Bociai interests 
which he was reputed to defend. It was not Hazlitt whom 
the wretches struck at ; no, no ; it was democracy, or it was 
freedom, or it was Napoleon, whose shadow they saw in the 
rear of Hazlitt, — and Napoleon not for anything in him that 
might he really had, hut in revenge of that consuming wrath 
against the thrones of Christendom for which, said Hazlitt, 
let us glorify his name eternally. 

Yet Hazlitt, like other men, and perhaps with more 
bitterness than other men, sought for love and for intervals 
of rest, in which all anger might sleep, and enmity might 
be laid aside like a travelling drees after tumultuovta 
journeys :— 

" Though the sea-horse on the ocean 



If, on windy days, the raren 

Gambol like s, dancing skifF, 
Not the leas he loves Ms haven 

On the bosom of a cliff. 

If almost with eagle pinion 

O'er the Alps the chamois roam, 
Yet he has some small dominion, 

Which, no doubt, he calls his home." 

But Hazlitt, restless as the sea-horse, as the raven, as the 
chamois, found not their respites from storm ; he sought, tut 
Bought in vain. And for ?iim the closing stanza of that 
little poem remained true to his dying hour. In the person 
of the "Wandering Jew," he might complain,— 

" Day and night my toils redouble : 
Never nearer to the goal, 
Night and day I feel the trouble 
Of the wanderer in my son!." 

Domicile he had not round whose hearth his affections might 
gather ; rest he had not for the sole of his burning foot. 
One chance of regaining some peace, — or a chance, as he 
trusted, for a time, — was torn from him at the moment of 
gathering its blossoms. He had been divorced from his wife, 
— not by the law of England, which would have ai^ued 
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criminality in ker, liut by & tt 1 1 t ii d vitL. 

proof of frailty in bimself. Siseq tlj h b J lly 

fascinated by a young woma y 1 t d k — 

for she held some domesti fii f p t d 
boarding-house kept by her f th — b t f int t g pe 
Bon, and endowed with strong t 11 t 1 Be 1 1 1 "^h 

had encouraged Hazlitt ; had gr t fi d hin bj id g 1 
works with intelligent eymp thy d md wh t f m f 
duplicity it is havd to say, Idftly glh fthto 
Hazlitt as his future wife, wh It tly h w h II g 

correspondence, too tender to b t rp t d with 

gentleman resident in the m tabl hm t. S p 
were put aside tor a time ;btthy tmd dgth d 
too thickly for Hazlitt's p t t tc 1 t ts If my 
longer. Once and for ever h 1 1 t sat fy h m If 

On a Sunday, fatal to him alh f wUhp fdni 
tic happiness, he had reason t beb th t h wh ra h 
now loved to excess, had ad som pp t t t- f 
doors with his rival. It wa Lo d 1 th h th 

crowds of London Hazlitt fllwdh tptth d 
voua, Fancying herself lost th m It t d tl t t m d 
tbrongh Lincoln's- Inn- Fields, th tre h g w m 

met her more favoured loi w th t I rm ai d b t ■ay d 
too clearly for any further d ptn,th tt fh ft 
tiona by the tenderness of h Th t t th 

last light that threw agud j tltm 1 

course of Hazlitt He was t h m t, d h h 1 

witnessed too much to be dece d ppea ed I 1 tl I 
her down the wind," was his t f th cat t ph , 

but, in doing so, he had torn his own heart-strings, entangled 
with her "jesses." Neither did he, aa others would have 
done, seek to disguise hia misfortune. On the contrary, he 
cared not for the ridicule attached to such a situation 
amongst the onfeeling : the wrench within had been too pro- 
found to leave room for sensibility to the sneers outside. A 
fast friend of his at that time, and one who never ceased to 
be his apologist, described him to me as having become 
absolutely maniacal during the first pressure of this affliction. 
He went about proclaiming the case, and insisting on its 
details, to every stranger that would listen. He even pub- 
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lisied the wliole story to tJie world in liia Modern Pygnialwn.^ 
And people generally, who could not be aware of hia feelings, 
or the way in which this treachery acted upon hia mind as a 
ratification of aJl other treacheries and wrongs that he had 
suffered through life, laughed at him, or expressed di^ust 
for him as too coarsely indelicate in making such dis- 
closures. But there was no indelicacy in such an act of 
confidence,— growing, as it did, out of his lacerated heart. 
It waB an explosion of frenzy. He threw out his clamor- 
ous anguish to the clouds, and to the winds, and to the 
air, caring not leho might listen, who might sympathise, or 
icAo might sneer. Pity was no demand of his ; laughter was 
no wrong ; the sole necessity for him was to empty his over- 
hurdened spirit. 

After this desolating experience, the exasperation of 
Hazlitt's political temper grew fiercer, darker, steadier. Hia 
Life of Napoleon was prosecuted subsequently to this,^ and 
perhaps under this remembrance, as a reservoir that might 
receive all the vast overflows of his wrath, much of which 
was not merely political, or in a spirit of bacchanalian 
partisanship, but was even morbidly anti-social. He hated, 
with al! his heart, every institution of man, and all hia 
pretensions. He loathed his own relation to the human 

It was but oil a few occasions that I ever met Mr. Haalitt 
myself ; aad those occasions, or all but one, were some time 
subsequent to tlie case of female treachery which I have here 
described.^ Twice, I think, or it might be three times, we 
■walked for a few miles together : it was in London, late at 
night, and after leaving a party. Though depressed by the 

1 TliB book, the proper title of which is Libsr Anwris. or The Nem 
Pygmalion, was published in 1823. See ante, Vol. Ill, pp. 79-83, 
where this story of Hailitt's frenzied passion has already been told by 
DeQuinceyin the eourae of his " Eecollectiona of Charles Lamb, " — M, 

' Hazlitt's Life of Napoleon was puhlisbed in four volumes in 
1828-30.— M. 

' The time was between 1821, when De Quinoey's conneiion witb 
the Londaa Magaane had begun by the publication there of his 
Opium-Eating Confessions, and 1825, when that connexion had ceased. 
It was during thoso years that people were aniioua to meet "the 
Opium-Eater" in any of his occasional visits to London. — M. 
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spectacle of a mind always in agitation from the gloomier 
paaaioEs, I was yet amused by the pertinacity witli which he 
clung, through bad reaaona or no reasons, t« aay public 
slander floatii^ against men in power or in the highest rank. 
No feather, or dowl of a feather, but was heavy enough for 
him. Amongst other instances of tiis willingness to be 
deluded by nimoura, if they took a direction favourable to 
his owa bias, Hazlitt had adopted the whole strength of 
popular hatred which for many years ran tiolently against 
the King of Hanover, at that time Duke of Cumberland. A 
dark calumny had arisen against this prince amongst the 
populace of London, aa though he had been accessory to the 
death of his valet. This valet (Sellis) had in fact attempted 
to murder the prince ; and all that can be said in palliation 
of Hs act is that he believed himself to have sustained, in the 
person of his beautiful wife, the heaviest dishonour incident 
to man, How that matter stood I pretend not to know; the 
attempt at murder was baffled, and the valet then destroyed 
himself with a ra^or. All this had been regularly sifted by a 
coroner's inquest ; and I remarked to Hazlitt that the wit- 
nesses seemed to have been called indifferently from all 
quarters likely to have known the facts,— so ijiat, if this 
inquest had failed to elicit the truth, we might with equal 
reason presume as much of all other inquests. From the 
verdict of a jury, except in very peculiar eaaes, no candid 
and temperate man will allow himself to believe any appeal 
sustainable ; for, having the witnesses before them face to 
face, and hearing the whole of the evidence, a jury have 
always some means of forming a judgment which cannot be 
open to him who depends upon an abridged report. But on 
thia subject Hazlitt would hear no reason. He said — " No ; 
all the princely houses of Europe have the instinct of 
murder running in their blood ;— they cherish it through 
their privilege of making war, which being wholesale 
murder, oac« having reconciled themselves t* that, they 
think of retail murder, committed on you or me, aa of no 
crime at all." Under this obstinate prejudice against the 
Duke, Hazlitt read everything that he did, or did not do, in 
a perverse spirit. And in one of these nightly walks he 
mentioned to me, as somethii^ quite worthy of a murderer. 
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fhu foUowiT^ little trait of casuistry in the royal Unke's dis- 
tribution of coutteaieB. " I saw it myself," said Hazlitt ; 
"so no coroaer's jury can put me dowa." His Eoyal High- 
ness had rooms in St. James's ; and one day, as he was 
issuing from the palace into Pall-Mail, Haalitt happened to 
be immediately behind him ; he could therefore watch his 
motions along the whole line of his progress. It is the 
custom in Ei^land, wheresoever the persons of the royal 
family are femiliar to the public eye, as at Windsor, &c., 
that all passea^ers in the streets, on seeing them, walk bare- 
headed, or make some signal of dutiful respect. On this 
occasion all tlie men who met the prince took off their hats, 
the prince acknowledging every such obeisance by a separate 
bow. Pall-MaU being finished, and its whole harvest of 
royal salutations gathered in, nest the Duke came to Cock- 
spur Street But here, and taking a station close to the 
croasLi^, which daily he beautified and polished with Ms 
broom, stood a negro sweep. If human at all, — which some 
people doubted, — he was pretty nearly as abject a represent- 
ative of our human fomily divine as can ever have existed. 
StiU he was held to be a man by the law of the land ; which 
would have hanged any person, gentle or simple, for cutting 
his throat Law {it is certain) conceived him to be a man, 
however poor a one, though medicine, in an under-tone, 
muttered sometimes a demur to that opinion. But here the 
sweep was, whether man or beast, standing humbly in the 
path of royalty : vanish he would not ; he was (aa the Times 
says of the Corn League) " a great fact," if rather a muddy 
one ; and, though, by his own confession (repeated one 
thousand times a-day), both "a ni^er" and a sweep, 
(" Remember poor nigger, your honour ! remember poor 
sweep ! "), yet the creature could take oflf his rag of a hat 
and earn the bow of a prince as well as any white native of 
St James's. What was to be done ! A great case of con- 
science was on the point of being raised in the person of a 
paralytic nigger; nay, possibly a state question, — Ought a 
son of England,^ could a son of England, descend from his 

• " Son qf England" : — i.e. prince of tte Vlood in Oie direct, and 
not in tte collateral, line. I mention this for the sake of some 
leadeis who mny uot he aware that this bGao-lifnl formnln, eo well 
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majestit pedestal to gild with the rays of liia c. 
such a grub, sueh a very doubtful grub, as this ! Total Pail- 
Mall was sagacious of the coming crisia ; j udgment was going 
to be delivered ; a precedent to be raised ; and Pall-MaU 
etood still, with Hazlitt at its head, to learn the issue. How 
if the black should be a, Jacobin, and (in the event of the 
duke's bowing) should have a bas-relief sculptured on his 
tomb exhibiting an English prince and a German king aa 
two separate personages in the act of worshipping hia broom ? 
Luckily it was not the black's province to settle the case. 
The Duke of Cumberland, seeing no counsel at hand to argue 
either the pro or the contra, found himself obliged to settle 
the question de piano ; so, drawing out hm purse, he kept his 
hat as rigidly settled on his head as William Penn and 
Mead did before the Recorder of London,^ All Pall-Mall 
applauded : eontradicente Gulielmo Haalitt, and Hazlitt only. 
The black swore that the prince gave hitn half-a-crown ; but 
whether he regarded this in the light of a godsend to his 
avarice or a shipwreck to his ambition — whether he was 
more thankful for the money gained, or angry for the 
honour lost — did not transpire. "No matter," said Hazlitt; 
" the black might be a fool ; but I insist upon it that he 
was entitled to the bow, since all Pall-Mall had it before 
him, and that it was unpriacely to refuse it" Either as a 
black or as a scavenger, Hazlitt held him "qualified" for 
sustaining a royal bow. As a black, was he not a specimen 
(if rather a damaged one) of the homo sapiene described by 
Linnfeus i As a sweep, in possession (by whatever title) of 
a lucrative crossing, had he not a kind of estate in London 1 

known ia Franca, is often tranBferred tj the Frencii writers of 
memoirs to onr English prineea, ttongh little used amongst ourEBlves. 
Gaston, Duke of Orleans, lirotlier of Louis XIV, was "a son. of 
France," aa being a child of Louis XIII. But the son of Gaston, viz. 
the Regent Duke of Orleans, was a grandson of France. The first 
wile of Gaetoa, our Princess Henrietta, was called " FiUe d'Angle- 
terre," as being a danghter of Charles I. The Princess Charlotte, 
agam, ivaa a daughter of England ; her present Majesty, a grand- 
daughler of England. Bnt all these ladies colleotisely would be 
called, on the French principle, the Children of England, 

* The obstinacy of the early Qnakers in keeping on tbeir lists even 
in Conrts of Law was a constant cause ot squabble between them and 
the Judges. — M. 
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Was he not, said Hazlitt, a fellow-subject, cajjable of com- 
mitting treason, and paying taxes into the treasury 1 Not 
perhaps in. any direct shape, but indirect taxes most certainly 
on Hs tobacco, and even on his broom ! 

These things could not be denied. But still, when my 
turn came for speaking, I confessed frajilcly tliat (politics 
apart) my feeling in the ease went along with the Duke's. 
The bow would not be so useful to the black as the half- 
crown : he could not possibly have both ; for how could 
any man make a bow to a beggar when in the act of giving 
him half-a-crown ! Then, on the other hand, this bow, so 
useless to the sweep, and (to speak by a vulgar adage) as 
superfluous as a side-pocket to a cow, would react upon the 
other bows distributed along the line of Pall-Mail, so as to 
neutralise them one and alL No honour could continue 
such in which a paralytic negro sweep was associated. This 
distinction, however, occurred to me, — that, if, instead of a 
prince and a subject, the royal dispenser of bows had been a 
king, he ought not to have excluded the black from partici- 
pation ; because, as the common father of hia people, he 
ought not to know of any difference amongst those who are 
equally his children. And, in illustration of that opinion, 
I sketched a little scene which I had myseK witnessed, and 
with great pleasure, upon occasion of a visit made to Drury 
Lane by Geoi^ IV when Regent. At another time I may 
tell it to the reader. Hazlitt, however, listened fretfully to 
me when praising the deportment and gracious gestures of 
one conservative leader, though he had compelled me to hear 
the most disadvantf^eous comments on another. 

As a lecturer, I do not know what Haahtt was, having 
never had an opportunity of hearing Mm. Some qualities 
in his style of composition were calculated to assist the pur- 
poses of a lecturer, who must produce an effect oftentimes 
by independent sentences and paragraphs ; who must glitter 
and surprise ; who must turn round within the narrowest 
compass, and cannot rely upon any sort of attention that 
would cost an effort,^ Mr. GilflJlan says that "he proved 
" more popular than was expected by those who knew his 

' For a more elaborate ccitieism of Hailitt's !ii«rary style see ante, 
Vol. V, pp. 230-28S.— M. 
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eqmlibmum of posture upon themes where a man of genius 
is most apt to lose it. 

It would be interesting to have a full aud accurate list 
of HazUtt's works, including, of course, his contributions 
to journals and encyclopsedias.^ These last, as shorter and 
oftener springing from an impromptu effort, are more likely 
than his regular hooks to have been written with a pleasur- 
able enthusiasm ; and the writer's proportion of pleasure in 
such cases very often becomes the regulating law for his 
reader's. Amongst the philosophical works of Haalitt, I do 
not observe that Mr. Gilfillan is aware of two that are Ukely 
to be specially interesting. One is an examination of David 
Hartley, at least as to his law of association. Thirty yeara 
ago I looked into it slightly; hut my reverence for Hartley 
offended me with its tone ; and afterwards, hearing that 
Coleridge challenged for bis own most of what was important 
in the thoughts, I lost all interest in the essay. Hazlitt 

' The most complete Bibliography of Hazlitt, I believe, is that 
privatflly printed in 1868 by Mr. Aleiander Ireland in a volrane 
entitled lAal qf the Writmgs oj William Easlitt avd Leigh Hunt, 
chronologically ammged ; with notes, descriptive, critical, and ex- 
planaiory." No one lias done so mucli as Mr, Ireland to maintain, 
or indeed to resuscitate, the memory of Hazlitt ; and probably the 
heat and fullest infomiation of all kinds now easUy acceaaible about 
Hazlitt is that wbioh will be found in Mr. Ireland's recent publication 
(1 889} entitled '■William Hazlilt, Essayist and Critic : Selectioiis Jroiu 
his Writings : iirith a J/emoir. Biographical and Critical." — M, 
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unavoidably, having heard Coleridge talk on this tlieme, 
must have approached it with a mind lai^ely preoccupied as 
regarded the weak points in Hartley, and the particular 
ta^itica for assailing them. But still the great talents for 
speculative research which Haditt had from nature, without 
having given to them the benefit of much culture or much 
exercise, would justify oup attentive examination of the work. 
It forms part of the volume which contains the Essay on 
Hwman Actwn ; which volume, hy the way, Mr, Gilfillan 
supposes to have won the special applause of Sir James 
Mackintosh, then in Bengal. This, if accurately stated, ia 
creditable to Sir James's generosity; for in this particular 
volume it is that Hazlitt makes a pointed assault, in sneering 
terms, and very unnecessarily, upon Sir James as a lecturer 
at Lincoln's Inn.'^ 

The other little work unnoticed by Mr. Gilfillan is an 
examination (hut under what title I cannot say) of Lindlej 
Murray's English Grammar.^ This may seem, by its subject, 
a trifle ; yet Hailitt could hardly have had a motive for such 
an efEort but in some philosophic perception of the ignorance 
betrayed by many grammars of our language, and continually 
by that of Lindley Murray, — which Lindley, by the way, 
though resident in England, was an American. There is 
great room for a useful display of philosophic subtlety in an 
English grammar, even though meant for schools. Hazlitt 
could not hut have furnished something of value towards 

• The book of Hazlitt's here referred to was Ms first pubheation, 
having appeared in 1805 with the title " Art Essay on the PnndpUa 
of Human Action : hdng an argmrnsi m favour ef the JVoferal Dia- 
interesledness <^ the Hwman Mind." Mr. Ireland, in hie Bibliography 
of HiBlitt mentioned in last footnot*, quotes Sir James Mackin- 
tosh's opinion of the book, as summed np in the phcaso "A work 
of great ability," and qnot«s also the followii^ words from Hazlitt 
himself,— "The only thing I ever piqued myself upon was the writing 
the Essay on the Prhiciples of Human Action. ' The Essay, Mr. 
Iceland also tells ns, was reprinted in 1836, sir years after Hazlitt's 
death, with corrections which the author tad left in MS., and with 
the addition of another essay "On Abstract Ideas."— M. 

a A kew and Improved Orammar of the English Tongue : for the 
Use of Sohools. 1810.— This ia the abbreviated title. The full title, 
with notices of tlia book, is given by Mr. Ireland in his Haditt 
Bibliography ." —M. 
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Bucli a display. And, if (as I was ouce told) his book was 
suppressed, I imagine that this suppression must have heen 
purchased by some powerful publisher interested in keeping 
up the current reputation of Murray. 

"Strange stories," says Mr. Gilfillan, "are told about his 
" [Hazlitt's] latter days, and his deathbed." I know not 
whether I properly understand Mr. GilflUan. The stories 
which I myself have happened to hear were not so much 
" strange," since they arose naturally enough out of pecuniary 
embarrassments, as they were afQicting in the turn they took. 
Dramatically viewed, if a man were speaking of things so 
far removed from our own times and interests as to excuse 
that sort of language, the circumstances of Hazlitt's last 
hours might rivet the gaze of a critic as fitted harmoniously, 
with almost scenic art, to the whole tenor of his life, — fitted 
equally to rouse hia wrath, to deepen his dejection and in 
the hour of death to justify hi? misanthropy But I have 
no wish to utter a word on things which I know only at 
second-hand, and cannot sjieak upon w thout risk ot miestat 
ing facta or doing injustite to persons I prefer cIo<unf, this 
section with the words of Ur Gilhllan — 

"Well says Bulvier that, of all the mental wrecks which 
" have occurred in our era, this was the most melancholy 
" Others may have been as unhappy m their domestic cu 
" cumstaiices, and gone down steeper places of d ssipation 
" than he ; but they had meanwhile the breath of popularity, 
" if not of wealth and station, to give them a certain solace." 
What had Hazlitt of this nature ^ Mr. Gilfillan answers,— 
" Absolutely nothing to support and cheer him. With no 
" hope, no fortune, no status in society, no certain popularity 
" as a writer, no domestic peace, little sympathy from kindred 
" spirits, little support from his political party, no moral 
" management, no definite belief,— with great powers and 
" great passions within, and with a host of powerful enemies 
" without, — it was his to enact one of the saddest tragedies 
" on which the sun ever shone. Such ia a faithful por- 
" traiture of an extraordinary man, whose restless intellect 
" and stormy passions have now, for fifteen years, found that 
" repose in the grave which waa denied them above it." Mr. 
Gilfillan concludes with expressing his conviction, in which 
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I desire to concur, tl t b th m If 1 1! 

join in admiratinn f tl n. B tl 11 readily d 

" now that a sulitl th k 1 ii nt t 1 f 

" beauty and poetry dm dtnthn ftlibt 

" of critics, and ntthwr^t fmn p red W 11 m 
" Hazlitt," Reiivie i pate I 

Percy Byshhe Shelley 
[1793-1822] 

There is no writer named araonget m f h m bo m h 
as of Percy Byashe Slielley it is di£B It f t 

critic to apeak with the profoimd re i t tl h d 

due to hia esalted powers, and yet w th t IF th 

other, to feelings the moat sacred wh h to mm hly h 
outraged. The indignation which thpwflj wrte 

provoked had ita root in no personal f b — th se ght 
have been conciliated ■ in no worldly f h g — th w ul I 
ha p ed traji ty btnfelgsthhl t wh 1 
b Md luma mt ta nl whi h ard tl t ry 

f 1 gi ua t uth C n q^u ntly — 1 h mill) 

th Lt f any f I f Sh U y' — th md t 
Iklytoh o-etn nd -cd i, with th t ^ 

thtp klLThthttm faco idfa 

which btill burns against lus name th m t t is 1} 
meditative section of English society — th hj, 

section — is not of a nature to he prop t t d S Ifi h t eat 
being wounded, might be compen t d ly h 

interests might he soothed ; but inte t that t d 11 

human valuation, being so insulted m t i p pi 
reject all human ransom or condition t h p 

Leas than penitential recantation ■, Id t b pted 

and fftoi is now impossible. "Willy ( mt tl G 1 ? 

^ TTansact" : — This word, nsed in th Rom ill t t 
the particular mode of Milton's libertiea ^v fh li E gl h 1 gujg — 

libertieB wliioh base never yet been p perly m ed II tel 

numberad, or appreciated. In the Roma 1 w i ger p d 

thci case (aa the Prenoh word trandger still doe ) h h f t 

conflicting parlioB donoeded eometliing fit g lly h h I 

claimed as the rigour of his right, and tra u I was tl teeh cal 
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is the indignant language of Milton in a case of that 
nature. And in this case the language of many pious men 
said aloud — " It is for God to forgive ; but we, His servants, 
are hound to recollect that this young man offered to Cluiat 
and to Christianity the deepest insult which ear has heard 
or which it has entered into the heart of man to conceive." 
Others, aa in Germany, had charged Christ with committing 
suicide, on the principle that he who tempta or solicits death 
hy doctrines fitted to provoke that result is virtually the 
causer of his own destruction. But in this sense every man 
commits suicide who will not betray an interest confided to 
his keeping under menaces of death ; the martyr, who 
perishes for truth, when by deserting it he might live ; the 
patriot, who perishes for his country, when by betraying it 
he might win riches and honour. And, were this even 
otherwise, the objection would be nothing to Christiana, who, 
recognising the Deity in Christ, recognise his unlimited right 
over life. Some, again, had pointed their insults at a part 
more vital in Christianity if it had happened to be as 
vulnerable as they fancied. The new doctrine, introduced 
by Christ, of forgiveness to those who injure or who hate us 
— on what footing was it placed 1 Once, at least in appear- 
ance, on the idea that by assisting or forgiving an enemy we 
should be eventually " heaping coals of fire upon his head." 
Mr. Howdon, in a very clever book (" Rational Investigation 
of the Principles of Natural Philosophy"), calls this "a 
fiendish idea": and I acknowledge that to myself, in one 

name for n legal compromise. Milton has here introduced no now 
word into tlie English laaguage, lint has given a now and more learned 
sense to an old. one. SomGtimes, it in true, as in the word sengumta, 
he introduces a pure coinage of his own, and a most nsej\il coinage ; 
but generally to re-endow an old foundation ia the extent of his 
innovations. M. De Tocqueville is therefore likely to be found wrong 
in saying that " Milton alone introduced more than six hundred 
words into the English languogs, almost all derived from the Latin, 
the Graelt, or the Hebrew." The paasage oocnra in the 16th chapter of 
his "Democracy in America," Part il; where M. Da Tocqueville is 
discussing the separate agencies through which democratic life on the 
one hand, or aristocratic life on the other, alTecta the changes of 
language. His English translator, Mr. H. Reeve, an able and 
philosophic aunotator, jusHy views this bold assertion as "startling, 
and probably erroneous. 
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part of ray boyhood, it did aeein a refinement of malice. My 
subtilising liabits, towever, even in those days, soon su^ested 
i tliat this a^ravation of guilt in the object of onr 
it held out as tbe motive to the forgiveness, 
simply as the result of it — an undesigned lesnlt ; 
secondly, that perhaps no aggiavHtion of his guilt was the 
point contemplated, but the salutary stinging into life of his 
remorse, hitherto sleeping ; thirdly, that every doubtful or 
perplesing expression must be overruled and detcnninei.1 by 
the prevailing spirit of the system ia which it stands. If 
Mr. Howdon's sense were the true one, then this passage 
would be in pointed hostility to every other part of the 
Christian ethics.^ 

These were affronts to the Founder of Christianity, offered 
too much in the temper of malignity. But Shelley's was 
worse, — more bitter, and with less of countenance, even in 
show or shadow, from any fact, or insinuation of a fact, that 
Scripture suggests. In his " Queen Mab " he gives a dread- 
ful portrait of God ; and, th t t' ' i I t 
Giod,he names him: it is Je H ass 
he affirms him to be " an m G 

' Since the boyish period in re eoti 

occurred to me, I have seen as g 

oriental practice of placing IItb an ts 

meanir^ ns still in ose amongat th rpreta 

tion of the passage. It would too much interrupt the tenor of the snhject 
to Biplain this nt length ; but, if right, it would eqaally harmonlae 
with the spirit of Christian morals. [The New Testament passage 
referred to is Romans lii. 19-^0, " Arenga not yourselves, beloved, but 
^ve place unto wrath : for it ia written, VengeancB belongeth unto me ; 
I will recompense, saith the Lord. But it thine enemy hunger, feed 
him i if ha thirst, give him to drink : tor in so doing thou shall heap 
coals of fire upon his head. " The general meaning of tha passage, — which 
is an almost eiact qaotatiou of the Old Testameut passage, Proverbs 
ixvi. 31.22, — claarly ia "Forttoi is the best mode of rerenge " ; but 
what is the meaning lailMn Xiua meaning! The int«rpretatioE which 
finds " a fiendish idea " in tha words mnat be " For in so doing, in 
refraining from vengeance yourself, yon ensure a more terrific vengeance 
from Him to whom vengeance belongs." Very properly, however. Da 
Qaiucey thinks this interpretation strained, and seeks another. He does 
not precisely eiplain that other ; but it seems to have been some form 
of the interpretation, now pretty generally accepted, which makes 

liji i.ii. I — ._... _(. e^ upon his head " a metaplior for "thou 

. aud so melt him down."— M.] 
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almiglity," He goes on to deEcrile liiin as tlie " omnipotent 

fiend," who found "none but slaves" (Israel in Egypt, no 

doubt) to be "Ilia tools," and none but "a murderer" (Moses, 

I presume) "to be hia aocomplioe in crime." He introduces 

this dreadful Almigbty as apeaking, and aa speaking thus— 

" From an eternity of idleness 

r, God, awoke ; in seven days' toil made Eartli 

From notliing ; rested ; and created Man." 

But Man he hates, and he goes on to curse him ; till, at the 
intercession of "the murderer," who is electrified into pity 
for the human race by the very horror of the divine curses, 
God promises to send his Son, — only, however, for the benefit 
of a few. The Son appears : the poet tells us that 

"The Incarnate came ; Iiurably he came, 
Veiling his horrible Godhead in the shape 
Of man, scorned by the world, his mame unheard 
Save by the rabble of his native town." 

The poet pursues this incarnate God as the teacher of men, 
—teaching "in aemblance " justice, truth, and peace,— but 
underneath all tliia kintUing "quenchless flameij," which 
eventuaUy were destined 



He follows him to his crucifixion, and describes liim, whilst 

hanging on the cross, as shedding malice upon a reviler, 

maUee on the cross .' 

"A smile of godlike malice re-iUnmined 

and his parting breath is uttered in a memorable curse. 

This atrocious picture of the Deity in his dealings with 
man, both pre-Christian and post- Christian, is certainly 
placed in the mouth of the Wanderii^ Jew ; but the internal 
evidence, as well as coOateral evidence from without, makes 
it clear that the Jew {whose version of scriptural records 
nobody in the poem disputes) here represents the person of 
the poet. Shelley had opened his career as an atheist^ and aa 
a proselytising atheist. But in those days he was a boy. At 
tlie date of "Qi:een Mab" he was a young man. And we 
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now find liim advanced from the station of an atheist to tlie 
more intellectual one of a believer in Ootl and in the miasion 
of Christ, hut of one who fancies himself called upon to defy 
and to hate both, in ao far as they have revealed their 
relations to man. 

Mr. GUflllflii thinks that " ^Ikg was far too harMy 
treated in his yteculative loyhood " ; and it strikes hira " (Aot, 
had pity <mt Und-hearled expostulaUoiu been tried instead of 
reproadi (md abrupt ea>pulsion, they might have weaned tmn, 
from the dry dugt of -KAeism to the milky h-east of the faith 
and ' vnyrship of sorrow,' and the touching spectacle had been 
renewed of the demoniac Ming ' clothed and in his right 
-mind ' at the feet of Jesus." I am not of that opinion ; and 
t is an opinion which eeems to question the sincerity of 
Shelley, — that quality which in him was deepest, so aa to 
form the basis of his nature, — if we allow ourselves to think 
that by personal irritation he had been piqued into infidelity, 
or that hy flattering conciliation he could have been bribed 
back into a profession of Christianity. Lilte a wild horse of 
the Pampaa, he would have thrown up his heels, and wAinma? 
hia disdain of any man coming to catch him with a bribe of 
oats. Once having scented the gales of what he thought 
perfect freedom, he had a constant vision of a manger and a 
halter in the rear of all such caressing tempters from the 
lawless desert. His feud with Christianity was a craze 
derived from some eariy wrench of his understanding, and 
made obstinate to the degree in which we find it from 
having rooted itself in certain combinations of ideas that, once 
coalescing, could not be shaken loose, — such as that 
Christianity underpropped the corruptions of the earth in the 
shape of wicked governments that might else have been over- 
throvm, or of wicked priesthoods that, but for tlie shelter of 
shadowy and spiritual terrors, must have trembled before 
those whom they overawed. Kings that were clothed in 
bloody robes ; dark hierarchies that scowled upon the poor 
children of the soil : these objects took up a permanent 
station in the background of Shelley's imagination, not to be 
dispossessed more than the phantom of Banquo from the 
festival of Macbeth, and composed a towerii^ Babylon of 
mystery that, to his belief, could not have flourished under 
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any umbrage less vast than that of Oiiristiaiiity. Such 
was the inextricable association, of images that domineered 
over Shelley's ininO, ; such was the hatred wliich he built 
upon that asBOciation — &a association casual and capricious, 
yet fixed and petrified as if by frost Can we imagine the 
case of an angel touched by lunacy t Have we ever seen the 
spectacle of a human intellect, exq^uiaite by its functions of 
creation, yet in one chamber of ite shadowy house already 
ruined before the light of manliood had cleansed its darkness ! 
Such an angel, such a man— if ever such there were— such 
a lunatic angel, such a ruined man, was Shelley whilst yet 
standing orL the earliest threshold of life. 

Mr. Gilfiilan, whose eye is q^uick to seize the lurking and 
the stealthy aspect of things, does uot overlook the absolute 
midsummer madness which possessed Shelley upon the 
subject of Christianity. Shelley's total nature was altered 
and darkened when that theme arose ; transfiguration fell 
upon him. He, that was so gentle, became savage ; he, tliat 
breathed by the very lungs of Christianity — that was so 
merciful, so full of tenderness and pity, of humility, of love, 
and forgiveness — then raved and screamed Kke an idiot 
whom once I personally knew when offended by a strain of 
heavenly music at the full of the moon. In both cases it 
was the sense of perfect beauty revealed under the sense of 
morbid estrangement. This it is, as I presume, wMck Mr. 
Gilfiilan alludes to in the following passage ; — " On all 
" other subjects the wisest of the wise, the gentlest of the 
" gentle, the bravest of the brave, yet^ when (me topic was 
" introduced, he became straightway insane ; his eyes glared, 
" his voice screamed, his hand vibrated frenzy." But Mr. 
GilfiUan is probably in the wrong when he countenances 
the notion that harsh treatment had any concern in riveting 
the fanaticism of Shelley. On the contrary, he met with an 
indutgewie to the first manifestation of his Antichristlan 
madness better suited to the goodness of the lunatic than to 
the pestilence of his lunacy. It was at Oxford that this 
earliest explosion of Shelleyism occurred ; and, though, with 
respect to secrets of prison-houses, and to discussions that 
proceed "with closed doors," there is always a danger of 
being misinformed, I believfij from the uniformity of such 
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ftocouiito as have reached myself, that the follDwing brief of 
the matter may be relied on :^-Slielley, being a venerable 
sage of eisteeu or rather less, came to a resolution that he 
would convert, and that it was Lis solemn duty to convert, 
the universal Christian Church to Atheism or to Pantheism, 
no great matter vihich. But, as such laige undertakings 
req^uire time, twenty months, suppose, or even two years— 
for you know, reader, that a railway requires on an average 
little less — Shelley was determined to obey no impulse of 
youthful rashness. Oh no ! Down with presumption, down 
with levity, down with boyish precipitation! Changes of 
religion are awful things ; people must have time to think. 
He would move slowly and discreetly. So first he wrote a 
pamphlet, clearly and satisfactorily explaining the necessity 
of being an atheist ; and, with his usual exemplary courage 
(for, seriously, he was the least false of human creatures), 
Shelley put his name to the pamphlet, and the name of his 
college. His ultimate object was to accomplish a general 
apostasy in the Christian Chnrch of whatever name. But, 
for one six months, it waa quit* enough if he caused a revolt 
in the Church of England. And, as, before a great naval 
action, when the enemy is approaching, you throw a long 
shot or two by way of trying his rai^ — on that principle 
Shelley had thrown out his tract in Oxford. Oxford formed 
the advanced squadron of the English Church ; and, by way 
of a coup ^essai, though in itself a bagatelle, what if he 
should begin with converting Oxford J To make any be- 
ginning at all ia one-half the battle. To speak seriously, 
there is something even thus far in the boyish presumption 
of Shelley not altogether without nobility. He affronted 
the armies of Christendom. Had it been possible for kim to 
be jesting, it would w>t have been noble. But here, even in 
the most monstrous of his undertakings, — here, as always, — 
he waa perfectly sincere and single-minded. Satisfied that 
Atheism was the sheet-anchor of the world, he was not tie 
person to speak by halves. Being a hoy, he attacked those 
(upon a point the moat sure to irritate) who were grey ; 
having no statiou in society, he flew at the throats of none 
but those who had ; weaker than an infant for the purpose 
before him, he planted hisj fist in the f^ce of a giant, saying 
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" Take that, you devil, and that, and that." The jjaiiiphlet 
liad been published ; and, thongh an undergraduate of 
Oxford is not (technically speaking) a meniher of tie 
university as a responsible corporation, atiU he bears a near 
relation to it. And the heads of colleges felt a disagreeable 
summons to an extra meeting. Tliere aie in Oxford some- 
where about flve-and-twenty colleges and halla. Frequent 
and full the heads assembled in Golgotha, a well-known 
Oxonian chamber, which, beii^ interpreted (as scripturally 
we know) is "the place of a skull," and must, therefore, 
natuially be the place of a head. There the heads met to 
deliberate. Wlat was to be done ! Most of them were 
inclined to mercy : to proceed at all was to proceed l« 
extremities; and (generally speaking) to espel a man from 
Oxford is to ruin his prospects in any of the liberal pro- 
fessions. Not, therefore, from consideration of Shelley's 
position in society, but on the kindest motives of forbearance 
towards one so youi^, the heads decided for declining all 
notice of the pamphlet. Levelled at tliem, it was not 
specially addressed lo them ; and, amongst the infinite 
children bom every morning from that mightiest of mothers, 
the Press, why should Golgotha be supposed to have known 
anything, officially, of this little brat ! That evasion might 
suit some people, but not Percy Bysshe Shelley. There was 
a flaw (was there ?) in his process ; his pleading could not, 
regularly, come up before the court. Very well—lie would 
heal that defect immediately. So he sent his pamphlet, 
witi, five -and ■ twenty separate letters, addressed to the 
iive-and- twenty heads of colleges in Golgotha assembled, 
courteously "iaviting" all and every of them to notify, 
at his earliest convenience, his adhesion to the enclosed 
unanswerable arguments for Atheism. Upou this, it is 
undeniable that Golgotha looked black, and, after certain 
formalities, " invited " P. B. Shelley to consider himself 
expelled from the University of Oxford. But, if this were 
harsh, how would Mr. Gilfillan have had them to proceed ? 
Already they had done, perhaps, too much in the way of 
forbearance. There were many men in Oxford who knew 
the standing of Shelley's family. Already it was whispered 
that any man of obscure connexions would have been visited 
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for Ilia Atheism, whetlier writing to Golgotha or uot. And 
this whisper would have strengthened, had any further 
neglect heen shown to formal letters whieli reipested a 
formal answer. The authorities of Oxford, deeply responaihle 
to the nation in a matter of so much peril, could not have 
acted otherwise tliaa they did. They were not severe. The 
severity was extorted and imposed by Shelley. But, on the 
other hand, in some palliation of Shelley'a conduct, it ought 
to be noticed that he ia unfairly placed, by the undiatiiigiush- ■ 
ing, on the manly station of an ordinary Oxford student. 
Tlie undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge are not 
" boys," aa a considerable proportion must be, for good 
reasons, in other universities — ttie Scottish universities, for 
instance, of Gla^ow and St. Andrews, and many of those on 
the Continent Few of the English students even begin their 
residence before eighteen, and the lai^r proportion are at 
least twenty. Whereas Shelley was reaU]) a boy at this era, 
and no man. He had entered on his sixteenth year, and he 
was still in the earliest part of his academic career, when his 
obstinate and reiterated attempt to inoculate the university 
with a disease that he fancied indisjjen sable to their mental 
health caused his expulsion. 

I imagine that Mr. Gilfillan will find himself compelled, 
hereafter, not less by his own second thoi^hts than hy the 
marmurs of some amongst his readers, to revise that selection 
ot memorial traits, w]iether acts or habits, by which he seeks 
to bring Shelley, as a familiar presence, within the field of 
ocular apprehension. The acts selected, unless characteristic 
— the habits selected, unless representative — must be abso- 
lutely impertinent to the true identification of the man ; and 
most of those rehearsed by Mr. Gilfillan, unless where they 
happen to be merely accidents of bodily constitution, are 
such as all of us would be sorry to suppose naturally belonging 
to Shelley. To "rush out of the room in terror aa hia wild 
imagination painted to him a pair of eyes in a lady's breast" 
is not so much a movement of poetic frenzy as of typhus 
fever ; to " lerrify an old lady out of her wits " by assuming, 
in a stage-coach, tlie situation of a regal sufferer from Shak- 
spere, is not eccentricity so much as painful discourtesy ^ ; and 

' The story Li ttat once, when Shelley and a frieDl of his were 
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to reijiiest of Rowland Hill, a man most pious ami sincere, 
"the nee of Surrey Cliapel" as a theatre for publishing 
infidelity, would liave been so thoroughly the act of a heart- 
less coxcomb that I, for one, cannot bring myself to believe 
it an authentic anecdote. Not that I doubt of Shelley's 
violating at times his own better nature, as every man is 
capable of doing under youth too fervid, wine too potent, 
and companions too misleading ; but it strikes me that, 
during Shelley's very earliest youth, the mere accident of 
Rowland Hill's being a man well bom and aristocratically 
connected, yet sacrificing these advantages to what he thought 
the highest of services^spiritual service on behalf of poor 
labouring men— would have laid a pathetic arrest upon any 
impulse of fun in one who, with the very same advantages 
of birth and position, had the same deep reverence for the 
rights of the poor. Willing, at all times, to forget his own 
pretensions in the presence of those who seemed powerless, 
— willing in a degree that was almost sublime, — Shelley 
could not but have honoured the same nobility of feeling in 
another. And Rowland .Hill, by his guileless simplicity, had 
a separaf* hold upon a nature bo childlike as Shelley's. He 
was full of love to man ; so was SheUey. He was full of 
humility ; so was Shelley. Difference of creed, however 
vast the interval which it created between the men, could 
not have hid from Shelley's eye the close approximation of 
their natures. Infidel by his intellect^ Shelley waa a Christian 
in the tendencies of his heart. As to his " lying asleep on 
the hearth-rug, with his small round head thrust almost into 
the very fire" — this, like his "basking in the hottest beams 
of an Italian sun," illustrates nothing but his physical tem- 
perament. That he should be seen " devouring lar^e pieces 
of bread amid his profound abstractions " simply recalls to 
my eye some hundred thousands of children in the streets of 

traTelling ia a Etaga-coKoli where the only other inside passenger was 
a timid-loolting old lady, Shelley, after a good deal of preliminary 
wild tallc of a kind likely to alarm the old lady, snddenly completed 
her horror by squatting down between the seats and ttddressiog his 
friend with tte words of Eicbard II in Shakespeare's play ;— 
" For God's sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of tlie death of kings."— M. 
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great cities,— Edinljui^h, Glasgow, Loiuloii, — wliuiu I ani 
daily detecting in tlie same unaccountable practice, and yet 
probably with very little abstraction to excuse it ; whilst his 
" endless cupe of tea," in so tea-drinking a laud as ours, have 
really ceased t ff tli tfi f n f novelty which, eighty 
years ago, m tl gn f D J hnhon, and under a higher 
price of tea, th y m gl t h red Such habits, however, 

are inoffen fntprt Iain terious, nor particularly 

significant B t th t d fa It f a paper boat, Shelley 
should laun h upon th S pent n a fifty-pound bank-note 
seems to n y n wt f hildiahness, or else {which is 

worse) an t f pty tent t n not likely to proceed 
from one wh g Uy h b ted n his outward deportment 
a sense of t d ty H 1 hrongh hia family ,i stood 
related totht ptwthtjt(a9 Shelley calls hint in 
the "Adonais"), Sir Philip Sidney (a man how hke in 
gentleness, and in faculties of raimC to himself), — he that, 
by consequence, connected himself ^vith the later deeceadent 
of Penshnrst, the noble niartjT? of freedom, Algernon Sidney, 
— could not have degraded himself by a pride so mean as 
any which roots itself in wealth. On the other hand, in the 
anecdote of his repeating Dr. Johnson's benign act by " lifting 
a poor houseless outcast upon his back and carrying her to a 
place of refuge," I read so strong a character of internal 
probability that it would be gratifying to know upon what 
external testimony it rests. 

The life of Shelley, according to the remark of Mr. 
Gilflltan, was " among the most romantic in literary story." 
Everything was romantic in his short career; everything 
wore a tragic interest. From his childhood he moved 
through a succession of afflictions. Always craving for love, 
loving and seeking to be loTed, always he was destined to 
reap hatred from those with whom life had connected him. 

' "Family": — i.e. the gem in the Roman sense, or collective 
house. Shelley's own immediate branch of the house did not, in a 
legal sense, represent the family of Penslmrst, beoaiisa the rights of 
the lineal descent had settled upon another branch. But his branch 
had a collateral participation in the glory of the Sidney name, and 
might, by accidents possible enough, have come to be its sole repre- 
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If in the darkness he raised up images of his departed hours, 
he would behold his family disowning him, and the home of 
his infancy knowing him no more j he would behold his 
magnificent university, that under happier oireumstances 
would have gloried in his genius, rejecting him for ever; 
he would behold his first wife, whom once he had loved 
passionately, through calaraitiea arising from himself called 
away to an early and a tragic death. The peace after which 
his heart panted for ever, in what dreadful contrast it stood 
to the eternal contention upon which his restless intellect or 
accidents of position threw him like a passive victim ! It 
seemed as if not any choice of Ma, hut some sad doom of 
opposition from without, forced out as by a magnet stru^Ies 
of frantic resistance from Atm, which as gladly he would 
have evaded as ever victim of epilepsy yearned to evade his 
convulsions ! Gladly he would have slept in eternal seclu- 
sion, whilst eternally the trumpet summoned him to battle. 
In storms unwillingly created by himself he hved ; in a 
storm cited by the finger of God he died. 

It is affecting, — at least it is so for any one who believes 
in the profound sincerity of Shelley, a man (however erring) 
whom neither fear, nor hope, nor vanity, nor hatred, ever 
seduced into falsehood, or even into dissimulation, — to read 
the account which he gives of a revolution occurring in his 
own mind at scliool ; so early did his struggles begin I It 
is in verse, and forms part of those beautiful stanzas addressed 
to his second wife which he prefixed to " The Bevolt of 
Islam." Five or six of these stanzas may he quoted with a 
certainty of pleasing many readers, whilst they tlirow light 
on the early condition of Shelley's feelings, and of his early 
anticipations with regard to the promises and the menaces of 
life :— 

"Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, when firnt 
The clouds whict wrap this world iVom youth did pnaa. 
I do rememliet weil the hour which burst 
My spirit's sleep : a freih May-dawn it was, 
When I walked forth upon the glitteriag grass, 
And we|)t — I knew not why, until there rose, 
From the near schoolroom, voices that, alas ! 
Were Ijut one echo from a world of woes — 
The harsh and ErntinE strife of tyrants and of foes. 
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And tlien I clasped m; hands, and looked aroiiuJ 

(Bat none was ueai to mock my streaming eyes, 

Whioli pom*d their ■warm drops on the sraiaj gromid) i 

3o without Bhame I spalce — T will be wiae. 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 

Snch power ; for I grow weary to behold 

The selfish ami the strong still tyrannise 

Withont reproach or check. I then controlled 
My teats ; my heart grew calm ] and I was meek and Ijold. 

And. from that tour did I with earnest thonght 

Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore : 

Yet uotliing that my tyrants knew or taught 

I cured to learn ; but from that secret store 

Wrought liukijl armour for my soul, before 

It might walk forth la war among mankind. 

Thus power and hope were strengthened more and more 

Within me, till there came npon my mind 
A sense ot loneliness, a thirst with which I pined. 

Alas, that love should be a blight and snare 

To those who seek all sympathies in one I — 

Such once 1 sought in vain ; then black despair, 

The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 

Over the world in which I moved alone : — 

Yet never found I one not false to me,— 

Hard hearts and cold, lilie weights of icy stone 

Which crushed and withered mine, tiat could not be 
Aught but a lifeless clog, until revived by thee. 

Thou, friend, whose presence on my wintry heart 

Pell like bright spring upon some hetbleas plain. 

How beautiful, and calm, and free thou wert 

In thy young wisdom, when the mortal chain 

Of Cnstom' thou didst burst and rend in twain. 

And walked as free as light the clouds among 

Which many an envious slave then breathed in vaiu 

From his dim dungeon, and my spirit sprung 
To meet thee from the woes which had begirt it long. 

No more alone through the world's wilderness. 

Although I trod the paths of h^h intent, 

I joHrneyed now: no more compauionless 

Where solitude is like despair, I went. 

1 "Of (SM(om":— This alludes to a tlieory of Shelley's on the 
subject f m rr g as a vicious i i uti n and attempt to realise 
hi theo y by w y f public ex mpl wh h attempt there is no ase 
n t nf, particularly, as t was hseq ently abandoned. 

nally h la*l derived his th y f th writings of Mary 

W 11 t ft th iiother ot h d f wl e birth in fact had 
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Now has descended a serBner hour ; 
And, with mconatant fortune, friends return ; 
Thougli suffering leaves the knowledge and the power 
Which says— Let scorn be not repaid with scorn. 
And from thy side two gentle babes are born, 
To fill one borne with smiles ; and thus are we 
Most fortuDat« beneath life's be.Bmh]g mom ; 
And these delights and then have been to me 
Tho parents of the song I conseernte to thee." 

My OWE attention was first drawn to Shelley by the 
report of his Osforii labours as a missionary in the service 
of Atheiam. Abstracted from tbe absolute sincerity anil 
simplicity which governed that boyish movement, — qualities 
which could not be known to a stranger, or even suspected 
in the midst of so much extravagance, — -there was nothing 
in the Oxford reports of him to create any interest beyond 
that of wonder at his folly and prestimption in pushing 
to such estremity what naturally all people viewed aa an 
elaborate jest. Some curiosity, however, even at that time, 
must have gathered about his name ; for I renieraber seeing 
in London a little Indian-ink sketch of him in the academic 
costume of Oxford The sketeh tallied pretty well with a 
verbal description which I had heard of him in some com- 
pany : viz. that he was rather tall, slender, and presenting 
the air of an elegant flower whose head drooped from being 
surcharged with rain. This gave to the chance observer an 
impression that he vaa tainted, even in bis external deport- 
ment, by some excess of sickly sentimentalisni, — from which, 
however, in all stages of his life, he was remarkably free. 
Between two and three years after this period, which was 
that of his expulsion from Oxford, he married a beautiful 
girl named Weatbrook. She waa respectably connected, but 
had not moved in a rank corresponding to Shelley's ; and 
that accident brought him into my own neighbourhood ; for 
his family, already estranged from him, were now thoroughly 

cost that mother her life. But bj the year 1812 (the yesr following 
his first marriage) he had so fortified, from other qnai-ters. Ma pre- 
viona opinions upon the wickedness of all nnptial ties consecrated by 
law or hy the church that he apolo^d to his Mends for having sub- 
mitted to the marriage ceremony, as for an offence ; but an offence, 
he pleaded, rendered necessary, by the vicious oonstitotion of society, 
for the comfort of his female partner. 
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imtiited by wliat tliey regarded as a m^lUance, and with- 
drew, or greatly reduced, liis pecuniary aUowanoea. Such, 
at least, was the story current In this embarrassment, his 
wife's father made over to him an annual income of £200 ; 
and, as economy had become important, the youthful pair — 
both, in fact, still children — came down to the Lakes, sup- 
posing this region of Cumberland and Westmoreland to be 
a sequestered place, — which it was for eight months in the 
year, — and also to be a cheap place, — which it was mot. 
Another motive to this choice arose with the then Duke of 
Norfolk. He was an old friend of Shelley's family, and 
generously refused to hear a word of the young man's errors, 
except where he could do anything to relieve him from their 
conseq^uences. His grace possessed the beautiful estate of 
Gobarrow Park on Ullswater, and other estates of greater 
extent in the same two counties^^ ; his own agents he had 
directed to furnish any accommodations that might meet 
Shelley's views ; and he had written to some gentlemen 
amongst his agricultural friends in Cumberland, requesting 
them to pay such neighbourly attentions to the solitary 
young people as drcurastancea might place in their power. 
This bias, being impressed upon Shelley's wanderings, 
naturally brought him to Keswick, as the most central and 
the largest of the little towns dispersed amongst the Lakes, 
Southey, made aware of the interest taken in Shelley by the 
Duke of Norfolk, with his usual kindness, immediately called 
upon him ; and the ladies of Southey's family subsequently 
made an early call upon Mrs. Shelley. One of them men- 
tioned to me, as occurring in this first visit, an amusing 
expression of the youthful matron, which, four years later, 
when I lieard of her gloomy end, recalled, with the force 
of a pathetic contrast, that icy arrest then chaining up her 
youthful feet for ever. The Shelleya had been induced by 
one of their new friends to tak p h se land g 

about half-a-mile out of Keai k P n — - n re 

I believe, according to that d te k 

of bringing them within his wn h p tab h n ny 

' " Tmo eoimlks" : — The fron in b w Vestm and 

Cumberland traverses obliquely k U h 

banlta on ea/Jt side lie partly in bo h 
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beauty in the pLice. There was, however, a pretty garden 
attached to it ; and, whilst walking in this, one of the 
Soiithey party asked Mrs. Shelley if the garden had been 
let with tlmr part of the house, " Oh no," she replied, " the 
garden is not ours ; hut then, you know, the people let ua 
run about in it whenever Percy and I are tired of sitting in 
the house." The naivete of this expresision, "run about," 
contrasting so picturesquely with the intermitting efforts of 
the girliah wife at supporting a matron-like gravity, now 
that she waa doing the honours of her house to married 
ladies, caused all the party to smile. And me it cauaed 
profoundly to sigh, four years later, when the gloomy death 
of this young creature, now frozen in a distant grave, threw 
back my remembrance upon her fawn-like playfulness, which, 
uaconsciously to herself, the girlish phrase of run about so 
naturally betrayed. 

At that time, I had a cottage myself in Grasmere, juet 
thirteen miles distant from Shelley's new abode. As he had 
then written nothing of any interest, I had no motive for 
calling upon him, except by way of showing any little atten- 
tions in my power to a brother Oxonian, and to a man of 
letters. These attentions, indeed, he might have claimed 
simply in the character of a neighbour ; for, as men living 
on the coast of Mayo or Qalway are apt to consider the 
dwellers on the seabord of North America in the light of 
next-door ne^hbours, divided only by a party-wall of crystal 
— and what if accidentally three thousand miles thick ) — on 
the same principle we, amongst the slender population of 
this lake region, and wherever no ascent intervened between 
two parties higher than Dunmail Raise and the spurs of 
Helvellyn, were apt to take with each other the privileged 
tone of neighbours. Some neighbourly advantages I might 
certainly have placed at Shelley's disposal : Grasmere, for 
instance, itself, which tempted at that time ^- by a beauty 

' "At that timer — the reader will say who happens to be aware of 
tte mighty barriers which engirdle Grasmera : vii. Fairfield, Arthur's 
Chair, Seat Sandal, Sl«il Pell, &o. (the lowest above two thousand, the 
higher above three thousand feet high)—" What then ! Do the moun- 
tains change, and the mountain tarns ? " Perhaps not ; but, it they 
do not change in substance or in form, they "change countenance" 
wlien they are disBgiired from below. One cotton-mill, planted by 
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tliat liiwl nut thcti, Tjeeu sullied ; WoiiUuoilli, wlio thtai 
lived in Giasmcre , Ellcnj aiid Prnlissoi Wilfcon, iiini, mile 
further; finally, my own bbrir\, wbicli, being iitlt in the 
wickedest of Ge«]un speoulations, injuld nituruUy bave 
been more to Sbtllej'a taste tlian the Spamsli libraiv ot 
Sontliey. 

But all tlKse temptations ivere negatived foi Shelley by 
his sudden departure. Off he went in a hurry : but islty he 
went, or iMther he went, I did not inquire ; not guesany 
the interest which he would create in my mind, sis years 
later, by Mb " Eevolt of Islam." A life of Shelley iu a conti- 
nental edition of his works says that he wont to Edinbtirgh 

tliB siile of a torrent, disencliants tlie scene, and bouiahes the ideal 
beauty, even iu the oasa where it leaves the physical heauty untouched : 
a truth which, mony years ago, I saw illuatrnted In (he little hamlet of 
Church Couistou. But is tiiere luy cotton-mill iu Qrosmere t Not 
that I have heard ; bnt. If no water has berai fllohad away from Gras- 
uiere, there is one water too much wliieh has crept lately into that 
loveliest of mountain chamliers ; and that is the "water-cure," — which 
has built unto itself a. sort of residence in that vale : whether a rustic 
nest, or a lordly palace, I do not linow. Heantime iu honesty it mast 
he owned that mony years ago the vale was lialf mined by an insane 
substruction carried idoiig tlie eastern margin of the lalie aa a basis for 
a mail-coach road. This infernal mass of solid masonry swept away 
the loveliest of sylvan recesses, and the most ahsolutely charmed against 
intrusive foot or angiy echoes. It did worse : it swept away the 
statehest of Flora's daughters, and swept away at the same time the 
bhtli-phice of a well-known versa describing that stately plant, which 
is perliaps (as a separate line) the most exquisite that the poetry of 
earth can show. The phint was the O^iwtda regalis— 
" Plant lovelier in its own recess 
Than Grecian Naiad seen at earliest dawn 
Tending her fonnt, or lady <^lhe lake 
SolesUliiii) by the shores qf old romance." 
It is this last liue and a-half which some have held to ascend in beauty 
as much beyond any sii^e hue known to literature as the Osmuuda 
ascends in luxury of splendour above all otber fema. I have restored 
the original word lake, which the poet himself, nnder an erroneous im- 
pression, had dismissed for mere. But the line rests no longer on an 
earthly reality ; the recess which snggested it is gone ; the Osmnnda 
has fled ; and, a vile causeway, such as Sin and Death hiuld in Milton 
over chaos, fastening it with "asphaltia slime" and "pins of 
adamant," havli^ long displaced the loveliest chapel (as I may call it) 
in the whole natural cathedral of Grasmere, I have sines considered 
Grasmere itself a ruin of its former self. 
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iiiid to Iidaiid. Some lime after, wc at tho Lakes heard 
tliat he was living in Wales, Apparently he had the 
instinct ivithin him of his own Wandering Jew for eternal 
restlesbness. But events were now hui'rying upon his heatt 
of heartB Within less than ten years, the whole arrear of 
hia bfe was destined to revolve. Within that space he had 
the whole burden of life and death to eshaust : he had tJie 
worst of his siiifering to Buffer, and all his work to work. 

In ahout four years his first marriage was dissolved by 
the death of his wife. She had brought to Shelley two 
children. But feuds arose between them, owing to incom- 
patible habita of mind. They parted. And it is one chief 
misery of a beautiful young woman, separated from her 
natural protector, that her desolate situation attracte and 
stimulates the caluninios of the malicious. Stung by these 
calnmuieB, and oppressed (as I liave understood) by the lone- 
liness of her abode — perhai>s, also, by the delirium of fever, 
— she threw herself into a pond, and was drowned The 
name under which she firet enchanted all eyes, and sported 
as the most playful of nymph-like girls, is now foq^tten 
amongst men ; and that other name, tor a brief period her 
ambition and hei' glory, is inscribed on her gravestone as the 
name under which she wept and she despaired, suffered and 
was buried, turned away even fi-om the faces of her children, 
and sought a hiding-place in darkness. 

After this dreadful event an anonymous life of Shelley 
asserts that he was for some time deranged. Pretending to 
no private and no circumstantial acquaintance -mth the case, 
I cannot say how that really was. There is a great difficulty 
besetting aU sketches of lives so steeped in trouble as was 
Shelley's. If yon have a confidential knowledge of the case, 
as a dear friend privileged to stand by the bedside of raving 
grief, how base to use such advantages of position for the 
gratification of a fugitive curiosity in strangers ! If you 
have no such knowledge, how little qualified you must be 
for tracing the life with the truth of sympathy, or for judg- 
ing it with the truth of charity ! To me it appears, from 
the peace of mind which Shelley is reported afterwards to 
have recovered for a time, that he could not have had to 
reproach himself with any harshness or neglect as contribut- 
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ing to tlie allocking catastrophe. Neither ought any reproach 
to rest upon the memory of this first wife, as respects her 
relation to Shelley. Nonconformity of tastes might easily 
arise between two parties, without much blame to either, 
when one of the two had received from natme an intellect 
and a temperament so dai^roualy eccentric, and constitu- 
tionally carried, by delicacy bo exquiaita of organisation, to 
eternal restlessness and irritability of nerves, if not absolutely 
at times to Imiaey. 

About three years after this tragical event Shelley, in 
company with his second wife, the daughter of Godwin and 
Mary Wollstonecraft, passed over for a tliird time to the 
Continent ; from which lie never came back. They lived up 
and down in Northern Italy, and, I believe, happily. On 
Monday, July 8, 1832, being then in his twenty-ninth year, 
Shelley was returning from Leghorn to hie home at Lerioi, 
in a schooner-ri^ed boat of his own, twenty-four feet long, 
eight in the beam, and drawing four feet water. His com- 
panions were only two, Mr. Williams, formerly of the Eighth 
Dragoons, and Charles Vivian, an English seaman in 
Shelley's service. The run homewards would not Iiave 
occupied more than six or e^ht hours. But the Gulf of 
Spezzia is peculiarly dangerous for small craft in bad 
weather ; and, unfortunately, a squall of about one hour's 
duration came on, the wind at the same time shifting so aa 
to blow exactly in the teeth of the course to Lerici. From 
the interesting narrative drawn up by Mr. Trelawny, well 
known at that time for his connexion with the Greek Revol- 
ution, it seems tliat for eight days the fate of the boat was 
unknown ; and durii^ that time couriers had been despatched 
along the whole line of coast between Leghorn and Nice, 
under anxious hopes that the voyagers might have nm into 
some creek for shelter. But at the end of the eight days all 
suspense ceased. Some articles belonging to Shelley's boat 
had previously been washed ashore : these might have been 
thrown overboard ; but finally the two bodies of Sfaeliey and 
Mr. Williams came on shore near Via Eeggio, about four 
miles apart Both were in a state of advanced decomposition, 
but were fully identified. Vivian's body was not recovered 
for three weeks. From the state of the two corpses, it had 
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become difficult to remove them ; and they were therefore 
burned by the seaside, on funeral pyres, with the classic 
rites of paganism, four Ei^lish gentlemen being present : 
Capt. Shenly of tlie navy, Mr. Leigh Hunt, Lord Byron, and 
Mr. Trelawny. A circumstance is added by Mr. GilflUan 
which previous accounts do not mention — viz. that Shelley's 
heart remained unconsumed hy the Are; but this is a pheno- 
menon that has repeatedly occurred at judicial deaths by fire. 
The remains of Mr. Williams, when collected from the fire, 
were conveyed to England ; but Shelley's were buried in 
the Protestant burying-ground at Eome, not far from a child 
of his own, and Keats the poet It ia remarkable that 
Shelley, in the preface to his "Adonais," dedicated to the 
memory of that young poet, had spoken with delight of this 
cemetery, " an open space among the ruins [of ancient Rome], 
covered in winter with violets and daisies " ; adding, " it 
might make one in love with death to think that one should 
be buried in so sweet a place." 

I have allowed myself to abridge the ciroumsfances as 
reported by Mr. Trelawny and Mr Hunt : partly on the 
consideration that three-and-twenty years (now in 1857 five- 
and-thirty) have passed since the event, so that a new gener- 
ation has had time to grow up, not feeling the interest of 
contemporaries in Shelley, and generally, therefore, un- 
acquainted with the case ; but partly for the purpose of 
introducing the following comment of Mr. Gilfillan on the 
strikii^ points of a catastrophe "which robbed the world of 
this strange and great spirit," and which secretly tempts men 
to superstitious feelings even whilst they are denying them : 
— " Everybody knows that, on the arrival of Leigh Hunt in 
" Italy, Shelley hastened to meet him. During all the time 
" he spent in Leghorn, he was in brilliant spirits — to him 
" ever a sure prognostic of coming evil. [That ia, in the 
" Scottish phrase, he was/e^.] On his retiu-n to his home 
" and family, his skiff was overtaken by a fearful hurricane, 
" and all on board perished To a gentleman who, at the 
" time, was with a glass surveying the sea, the scene of his 
" drowning assumed a very striking appearance. A great 
" many vessels were visible, and among them one small skiff, 
" which attracted his particular attention. Suddenly a 
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__ _.il storm, attended by thunder and columns of light- 

" ning, swept over the sea, and eclipsed the prospect When 
" it had passed, he looked again. The hii^er vessels were all 
" safe, riding upon the swell ; the skiff only had gone down 
" for ever. And in that skiff was Alastor 1^ Here he had 
" met his fat«. Wert thon, religious sea, only avenging 
" on hia head the cause of thy denied and insulted Deity ^ 
" Were ye, ye elements, in your courses, commissioned to 
"destroy him? Ah! there is no reply. The surge is 
" sUent ; the elements have no voice. In the eternal coun- 
" sels the secret is hid of the reason of the man's death. 
" And there, too, rests the still more tremendous secret of 
" the character of his destiny." ^ 

These words are Mr. GilMan's, and possibly pursue the 
scrutiny too far. Conscious, indeed, that it tends beyond the 
limits of charity, Mr. Gilfillan recalls himself from this 
attempt to fathom the nnfathomahle. But undoubtedly the 
temptation is great, in minds not superstitious, to read a s^- 
niflcance and a silent personality in such a fate applied to 
such a defter of the Christian heavens. As a shepherd by his 
dog fetches out one of his flock from amongst Ave hundred, 
so did the holy hurricane seem to fetch out from the multi- 
tude of sails that one which carried him that hated the hopes 
of the world ; and the sea, which swelled and ran down 
within an hour, was present at the audit. We are reminded 

' "Alastor" :— i.e. Slielley. Mr. Gilfillan names him tliua from 
the designation self-nssumed by Shelley in one of tlie lea-st intelligible 
amongst bis poems. 

" The Immediate cause of tlie catastrophe was snppoaed to be this : 
—Shelley's boat had reached a distance of four miles from the shore, 
when the storm suddenly arose, and the wind suddenly shifted; 
" From eioessive ainoothness," says Mr. Tralawnj, all at once the sea 
waa "foaming, breaking, and getting up into a very heavy swell" 
After one hour tlie swell went down, and towards evening it was 
almost a calm. The ciroumBtanoes were all adveraa : the gale, the 
current setting into the gulf, the instantaneous ohai^e of wind, aoting 
upon an undecked boat, having all the aheeta ftist, overladen, and no 
B.fpect hands on board bat one, made the foundering as sndilen as it 
was inevitable. The boat ia supposed to have filled to leeward, and 
(cairyii^ two tons of ballast) to have gone down like a shot. A book 
found in the pocket of Shelley, ami the unaltered state of the dress on 
all the corpses when washed on shore, sufliciantly indicated tliat not a 
moment's preparation for meeting the danger had been poa.^ibIe. 
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forcibly of the aublime storm in the wilderness (as giveu in 
the fourth hook of " Paradise Eegained "), and the remark 
upon it made by the mysterious tempter — 

"This tompiift at this desert most wtxs beiit. 
Of men at thee." 

Undoubtedly, I do not uaderatand Mr. Gilfillan, more tJian 
myself, to read a "judgment " in this catastrophe. But there 
is a solemn appeal to the thoi^htful in a death of so much 
terrific grandeur following upon defiances of such unparal- 
leled audacity. iEschylus acknowledged the same sense of 
mysterious awe, and all antiquity acknowledged it, in the 
story of Amphiarans.^ 

Shelley, it must be remembered, carried his irreligion to 
a point beyond all others. Of the darkest beij^s we are told 
that they " believe and tremble " ; but Shelley believed and 
hated, and his defiances were meant to show that he did not 
tremble. Yet, has he not the excuse of something like 
mojimnania upon this subject ! I firmly believe it. But a 
superstition, old as the world, clings to the notion that 
words of deep meaning, uttered even by lunatics or by idiots, 
eseeute themselves, and that also, when uttered in presump- 
tion, they brii^ round their own retributive chastisements. 

On the other hand, however shocked at Shelley's obstinate 
revolt from all religious sympathies with his fellow-men, no 
man ia entitled to deny the admirable qualities of his moral 
nature, which were as strikii^ as his genius. Many people 
i-emarked sometbri^ seraphic ia the expression of his 
features ; and something seraphic there was in his natura 
No man was better qualilied to have loved Christianity ; and 
to no man, resting under the shadow of that one darkness, 
would Christianity have said more gladly — talis cnia eis, 
iitinam, jiosler esses ! ^ Shelley would, from his earliest man- 
hood, have sacrificed all that he possessed to any comprehen- 
sive purpose of good for the race of man. He dismissed all 
injuries and inaulls from his memory. He was the sincereat 
and the most truthful of human creatures. He was also the 
purest. If he denounced mamiage as a vicious institution. 
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that was but another phasis of the partial hma^y which 
affected him ; for to no man were purity and fidelity more 
essential elements in liia idea of real love. I agree, there- 
fore, heartily with Mr. Gilflllan, in protestii^ against tlie 
thoTiglitlesa assertion of some writer in the "Edinburgh 
Review " that Stelley at all selected the story of his " Cenci " 
on account of its horrors, or that lie has found pleasure in 
dwelling on those horrors. Far from it ! Indeed, he has 
retreated so entirely from the most shocking feature of the 
story — viz. the incestnous violence of Cenci the father — as 
actually to leave it doubtful whether the murder were in 
punishment of the last outrage committed or in repidsion of 
ft menace continually repeated. The true motive of the 
selection of such a story was — not its darkness, hut (as Mr. 
Qilflllan, with so much penetration, perceives) the light which 
fights with the darkness : Shelley found the whole attraction 
of this dreadful tale in the angelic nature of Beatrice, as re- 
vealed in local traditions and in the portrait of her by Guida 
Everybody who lisw read with understanding the "Wallen- 
stein " of SchUlet is aware of the repose and the divine relief 
arising upon a background of so much darkness, such a 
tumult of ruffians, bloody intriguers, and assassins, from the 
situation of the two lovers, Mai. Piecolomini and the Prin- 
cess Thelka, both yearning so profoundly after peace, both so 
noble, both so young, and both destined to be so unhappy. 
The same fine relief, the same light shining in darkness, arises 
here from the toiiching beauty of Beatrice, from her noble 
aspirations after deliverance, from the remorse which reaches 
her in the midst of real innocence, from her meekness, and 
from the depth of ter inexpressible affliction. Even the 
murder, even the parricide, though proceeding from herself, 
do but deepen that background of darkness which throws 
into fuller revelation the glory of that suffering face immor- 
talised hy Guido. 

Something of a similar effect arises to myself when re- 
viewing the general abstract of Shelley's life — so brief, so full 
of agitation, bo full of strife. When one thinks of the eariy 
misery which he suffered, and of the insolent infidelity 
which, being yet so young, he wooed with a lover's passion, 
then the darkness of midnight begins to form a deep, im- 
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penetrable backgioiind, upon wliicii t!ie phantasmagoria of 
nil that is to come may arrange itself in troubled phosphoric 
streams, and in sweeping procesaiona of woe. Yet, again, 
when one recurs to liis gracious nature, his fearlessness, his 
truth, his purity from all fleshliness of appetite, his freedom 
from vanity, his diffusive love and tenderness, suddenly out 
of the darkness reveals itself a morning of May, forests and 
thickets of roses advance to the foreground, and from the 
midst of them looks out "the eternal child," ^ cleansed from 
his sorrow, radiant with joy, having power given tim to for- 
get the misery which he suffered, power given him to forget 
the misery which he caused, and leaning with his heart upon 
that dove-like faith against which his erring intellect had 
rebelled. 

John Keats 
[1705-1821] 
Mr. Gilfillan, ia his " Gallery of Literary Portraits," in- 
troduces this section with a discussion upon the constitutional 
peculiarities ascribed fo men of genius : such as nervousness 
of temperament, idleness, vanity, irritabilily, and other dis- 
agreeable tendencies ending in ty or nese — one of the ties 
being " poverty " ; which disease is at least not among those 
morbidly cherished by the patients. All that can be asked 
from the most penitent man of genius is that he should 
humbly confess his own besettii^ infirmities, and endeavour 
to hate them ; and, as respects this one infirmity at least, I 
never heard of any maji (however eccentric in genius) who 
did otherwise. But what special relation has such a preface to 
Keats ? His whole article occupies twelve pages ; and sis of 
these are allotted to this preliminary discussion, — which per- 
haps equally concerns every other man in the household of 
literature. Mr. Gilfillan seems to have been acting here on 

' " Tke elemal child " : — This beautiful Bipression, so true in its 
application to Shelley, I borrow from Mr. Gilfillan ; and I am tempted 
to add the rest of his eloquent parallel between Sbelley and Lord 
Byron, so far as it relates to their external appearance: — "In the 
" forehead and head of Byron there is more massive power alid 
" breadth : Bhelley's has a smooth, arched, spiritual expression ; 
" wrinhle there seems none on liis brow ; it ia as if perpetual youth 
" had there dropped its freshness." 
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celebrated precedents. The O e= m qui eese student 
prtBstare ciBleris animalibus" ha. Ion been smoked" by a 
wicked posterity aa an old hack of Sail lat s fitted on with 
paste and acisaora to the Cat huar an consi raoy. Cieeto 
candidly admits that he kept 1 s wr t ng leak an assort- 
ment of movable prefaces, lea filly flttel (by meana of 
avoiding all questions but the ge eral question") for 
parading en grand codume before iny conce vable book. And 
Coleridge, in his early days, used the image of a man's 
" aleepii^ under a manchineel tree " alternately with the case 
of Alexander's killing hia friend Clitns as resources for illus- 
tration which Providence had bountifully made inexhaustible 
in their applications. No emei^ency could by possibility 
ariae to puzzle the poet or the orator, but one of these aimOea 
(please Heaven !) should be made to meet it. So long as the 
manchineel continued to bliater with poisonous dews those 
who confided iu its shelter, so long as Niebuhr should kindly 
forbear to prove that Alexander of Macedon was a hoax and 
hia friend Clitus a myth, so loi^ was Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
fixed and bduiate in his determination that one or other of 
tl ma 1 uld come upon duty whenever, as a youthful 

1 t n an h f und himself on the brink of insolvency. 

Bnt t la 1 *« the generality of this preface, or even its 
1 p po tl ivl h fixes the eye, than the questionablenesa 

f t pa t 1 tatements. In that part which reviews 
the idleness of authors, Horace is given up aa too notoriously 
indolent,— the thing, it seems, is past denying, — but "not 
so Lucretius." Indeed I and how shall this be brought to 
proof J Perhaps the reader has heard of that barbarian 
prince who sent to Europe for a large map of the world, 
accompanied by the best of English razors ; and the clever 
use which he made of hia importation was that, first cutting 
out with exquisite accuracy the whole ring-fence of his own 
dominions, and then doing the same ofBce with the same 
equity {barbarous or barber-ous), for the dominions of a 
hostile ne^hhonr, next he proceeded to weigh off the rival 
segments against each Other in a pair of gold scales ; after 
which, of course, he arrived at a satisfactory algebraic equa- 
tion between himself and his enemy. Now, upon this 
principle of comparison, if we sliould take any common, 
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edition (as the Dclihiii or tlie VarioTum) at Horace and 
Lucretiu'*, atiii-tly shaMng away all notes, prefaces, editorial 
abwrdities, &C., — all ' flotsam" aad "jetsam" that may tave 
gathered like bimacles about the two weather-beaten hulks, 
— m that ease we should have the two old files undressed 
and m puns nataralibus , they would be prepared for being 
weighed , and, going to the nearest grocer's, we might then 
settle the point at once aa to which of the two had been the 
idler man. I back Horace for my part ; and it is my private 
opinion that, in the case of a quarto edition, the grocer 
would have to throw at least halt-a-pound of sugar into the 
scale of Lucretius before he could be made to draw 
against the other. Yet, after all, this would only be a 
collation of quantity against quantity ; whOst, upon a second 
collation of quality against quality (quality as regards the 
difficulties in the process of composition), the difference in 
amount of labour would appear to he as between the weaving 
of a blanket and the weavii^ of an exquisite cambric. The 
curiosa felicitas of Horace in his lyric compositions, the 
elaborate delicacy of workmanship in hia thoughte and in 
hb style, argue a scale of labour that, as against any equal 
number of lines in Lucretius, woidd measure itself by 
months against days. There are single odes in Horace that 
must have cost him a six weeks' seclusion from the wicked- 
ness of Rome. Do I then question the extraordinary power 
of Lucretius^ On the contrary, I admire him as the first 
of demoniacs. The frenzy of an earth-bom or a hell-born 
inspiration ; divinity of stormy music sweeping round ua 
in eddies, in order to prove that for us there could be 
nothing divine ; the grandeur of a prophet's voice rising in 
angry gusts, by way of convincing us that all prophets were 
swindlers ; oracular scorn of oracles ; frantic efforts, such aa 
might seem reasonable in one who was scaling the heavens, 
for the purpose of degrading all things, making man to be 
the most abject of necessities as regarded his origin, to be 
the blindest of accidents as regarded hia expectations : these 
fierce antinomies eipose a mode of insanity, but of an 
insanity affecting a sublime intellect.^ And most people 
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wlio read Lucretius at all are aware of tlie troUitional story 
current in Eome that lie did actually writ* in a delirious 
state, — not tinder any figurative disturbance of brain, but 
under a real physical disturbance from philtres administered 
to him by some enamoured woman. But tliis kind of 
morbid afflaias did not deliver itself into words and metre 
by lingering oscillations and through processes of stealthy 
growth : it threw itself forward, and precipitated its own 
utterance, with the headlong movement of a cataract. It 
was aw (sstnw, a rapture, the bounding of a mainad, by 
which the muse of Lucretius lived and moved. So much 
is known by the impression about him current among his 
contemporaries ; so much is evident in the characteristic 
maimer of his poem if alt anecdotes had perished. And, 
upon the whole, let the proportions of power between Horace 
and Lucretius be what they may, the proportions of labour 
are absolutely incommensurable. In Horace the labour was 
directly as the power, in Lucretius mversely as the power. 
Whatsoever in Horace was best had been obtained by inosl 
labour ; whatsoever in Lucretius was best by least. In 
Horace, the eiquisite skill co-operated with the exquisite 
nature ; in Lucretius, the powerful nature disdained the skill, 
— which, indeed, would not have been applicable to Ms theme, 
or to his treatment of it, — and triumphed through mere pre- 
cipitation of volume and headlong fuiy. 

Another paradox of Mr. Gilfillan's under tliis head is that 
he classes Dr. Johnson as indolent ; and it is the more start- 
reader to suspect some unsoundness in his brain. It is this, and it 
liea in his manner : — In all poetic eLthusiaam, however grand and 
sweeping may ha its compass, so long as it is healthy and natural, 
there is a principle of self-restoration in the opposite direction i there 
is a connter-state of repose, a compensatory state, as in the tides of 
the sea, which tends continually to re-establish the eqnipoiaa. The 
lull is no less intense than the fury of commotion. But in Lucretius 
there is no lull. Nor would there semi to be any, were it not for two 
accidents : first, the occasional pause in his raying tone enforced 
by the interruption of an episode ; secondly, the restraints (or at 
least the susponsiona) imposed upon him by Oie difBculties of argu- 
ment conduckd ill ■Ufree. To dispute matrieally is as embarrassing as 
to run or dance when knea-deep In sand. Else, and apart from these 
counteractions, the motion ot the style is not only stormy, but self- 
kindling and continually accelerated. 
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ling because he does not utt«i' it as a careless opinion upon 
which he might liiive been thrown hy inconsideration, hut 
aa a concession extorted from him reluctantly ; he had 
sought to evade it, but could not. Now, that Dr. Johnson 
had a morbid predisposition to decline labour from his 
BcrofuloUB habit of body ' is probable. The question, for 
us, however, ia not what nature prompted him to do, hut 
what he did. If he had an extra difficulty to fight with in 
attempting to labour, the more was hia merit in the known 
result, — that he did, fight with that difficulty, aud that he 
conquered it. This is undeniable. And the attempt to 
deny it presents itself in a comic shape when one imagines 
some ancient shelf in a library, that has groaned for nearly 
^ " Hafnt of body " : Imt mnch more from mismnnagemBnt of his 
body. Dr. Johnson tampered with medical studies, and fancied 
himself learned enoi^li in sncli etndies to prescribe far his female 
cotiespondents. The aifectionatoiess with which he sometimes did 
this is interastiog ; but hia ignorance of the subject is not the less 
apparent. In his own case he had the merit of one heroic self- 
conquest : he weaned himself from wine, once having become con- 
vinced that it was injurious. But he never brought himself to take 
regular eieiciae. He ate too much a.t all times of hia life. And in 
another point he betrayed a thoughtlessness which fthough really 
common as langhter) is yet rt agan ly h Idish. Everybody 
knows that Dr. Johnson was 11 h If jio hing himself with 
lying too long in bed. Alwaj h uu g (for he thought it a 

sin) ; always he was repenting al y i. as ainly endeavouring 
to reform. Bnt why vainly ! C t It man in eii weeka 

bring himself to rise at ony h f th tw t j f ur I Certainly he 
can ; but not without apin^>priat m N w th doctor rose about 

eleven i,H. This, he fancied, w h k g h waa determined to 
rise at eight, or at seven. V y w II , hy t! But will it be 
credited that the one sole change occurring to the doctor's mind was 
to take a flying leap backwards from eleven to eight, withont any 
corresponding leap at the other terminuB of hia sleep ! To rise at 

twelve instead of three. Yet this recondite truth never to his dying 
day dawned on Dr. Johnson's mind. The oonscientioua man con- 
tinued to offend ; continnod to repent ; continued to pave a disagree- 
able place with good inUntiona, and daily resolutiona cf amendment ; 
but at length died full of years, without having once seen the sim rise, 
escept in some Homeric description, written (aa Mr. Fynoa Clinton 
makes it probable) thirty centuries before. The fact of the sno's 
rising at all the doctor adopted as a point of faith, and by no means of 
personal knowledge, from an insinuation to that elfect in the moat 
aucient of Greek booka. 
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ii century under tliu wdght of thu doctor's works, demaiidinj,' 
" Hoiv say you ! Is this Sam Johnson, whose Dictionaiy 
alone is a l«id for a camel, one of those authors whom you 
call idle ! Then Heaven preserve us poor oppressed book- 
shelves from such as you will consider active." George III, 
in a compliment m happily turned aa luiy one of those 
ascribed to Louis XIV, expressed his opinion upon this 
c[uestion of the Doctor's industry by saying that he also 
should join ill thinking Johnson too voluminous a contii- 
butor to literature were it not for the extraordinary merit of 
the contributions. Now, it ivoald be an odd way of turning 
the royal praise into a reproach if we should say : " Sam, 
had you been a pretty good writer, we, your countrymen, 
should have held you to be also au industrious writer ; but, 
because you are a very good writer, therefore we pronounce 
you a lazy vagabond," 

Upon other points in this discussion there is some room 
to differ from Mr. Gilfilian. For instance, with rtspect to 
the question of the comparative happiness enjoyed by men 
of genius, it is not necessary to argue, nor does it seem 
possible to prove, even in the case of any one individual 
poet, that, on the whole, he was either more happy or less 
happy than the average mass of his fellow-nieu : far less 
could this be ai^ued as to the whole class of poets. What 
seems really open to proof is that men of genius liave a 
lai^er capacity of happiness, — which capacity, both from 
within and from without, may be defeated in ten thousand 
ways. This seems involved in tlie very word geniiis. For, 
after all the pretended and hollow attempts to distinguish 
genius from talent, I shall continue to think (what hereto- 
fore I have advanced) that no distinction in the case is 
tenable for a moment but this : viz. that genius is that mode 
of intellectual power which moves in alliance with the 
genial nature — i.e. with the capacities of pleasure and 
pain, — whereas talent has no vestige of such an alliance, 
and is perfectly independent of all human sensibilities. 
Consequently, genius is a voice of breathing that represents 
the total nature of man, and therefore his enjoying and 
suffering nature, as well as his knowing and distinguishing 
nature ; whilsf, on the contrary, talent represents only a 
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eingle function of tliat natiu-c. Geitiua is tlie language 
ivLidi interprets the sjntLesis of the human spirit with the 
Jiumnn intellect, each acting through the othei- ; whilst 
talent speaks only from Ihe insulalfid intellect And hence 
also it ia that, besides itn relation to suffering and enjoy- 
ment, genius always implies a deeper relation to virtwe and 
vice ; whereas talent has no shadow of a relation to moral 
qnalitiea any more than it has to vital sensibilities. A man 
of the highest talent ia often obtuse and helow the ordinary 
standard of men in his feelings ; but no man of genius can 
unyoke himself from the society of moral perceptions that 
are hrighter, and sensihUities that are more tremnlous, tlian 
those of men in general. 

As to the examples i by which Mr. Gilflllan supports his 
prevaUing views, they will be construed hy any ten Uiousand 
men in ten tliousand separate modes. The ohjections are ao 
endless that it would be ahusing the reader's time to urge 
them ; especially as every man of the tea thousand will be 
wrong, and will also be right, in all varieties of proportion. 
Two only it may be useful to notice as examples, because 
involving some degree of error— viz. Addison and Homer. 
As to the first, the error, if an error, is one of fact only. 
Lord Byron had said of Addison that he "died drunk." 
This seems to Mr. Gilfilkn a "hoixible statement"; for 
which he supposes tliat no authority can esist but " a rumour 

' One of these examples is equivocal, in a way that Mr. GilfiUan ia 
api>areutly not aware of. He cites Tickell, " whose very name," (lie 
says) "Bavouraof laughter," as being " in fact a very happy fellow. " 
lu the Erst place, Tickell would have been likely to " nqaare " at Mr. 
Gilflllan for that liberty taken with his name, or might even, in Fal- 
BtafTs language, have tried to "tiiJtleliisialastrophe." It is a tickJisb 
thing to lark with honest men's names. But, eecondly, which Tickell I 
For there are two at the least in the field of English Literature. The 
flrst Tickell, who may be described as Addison's Tickell, never tickled 
nnything, Uiat I know of, eicept Addison's vanity. But Tickell the 
second, who came into working order about fifty years later, was really 
a very pleasant fellow. In the time of Burke he diverted the wbola 
nation by his poem of "Anticipation," in which he anticipated and 
dramatically rehearsed the course of a whole parliamentary debate (on 
a foi^ king's epeech) which did not take place till a week or two 
afterwards. Such a mimicry was easy enough ; but thai did not pre- 
vent its fidelity and characteristic truth from delighting the political 
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circulated by nn inveterate gossip,"— nieauing Horace Wal- 
pole. But gossips usually go u[xm some foundation, broad 
□I narrow ; and, until tte ramour had tieen authentically 
put down, Mr. Gilfillan should not have pronounced it a 
" malignant calumny." Me this story caused to laugh exceed- 
ingly : not at Addison, whose fine genius extorts pity and 
tenderness towards his infirmities ; hut at the characterifitic 
misanthropy of Lord Byron, who chuckles, as he would do 
over a glass of nectar, on this opportunity for confronting the 
old solemn legend about Addison's sendii^ for his stepson. 
Lord TVarwick, to witness the peaceful death of a Christian 
with so rich a story as this, — that he, the said Christian, 
which ia really not improbable, "died drunk." Supposing 
that he did, the mere physical fact of inebriation, in a stage 
of debility where so small an excess of stimulating liquor 
(though given medicinally) sometimes causes such an appear- 
ance, would not infer the moral blame of drunkenness ; and, 
if such a thing were ever said by any peKon present at the 
bedside, I should feel next to certain that it was said in that 
spirit of esi^eration to which most men are tempted by cir- 
cumstances unusually fitted to impress a startling pioturesque- 
nesa upon the statement. But, without insisting on Lord 
Byron's way of putting the case, there ia no doubt that 
latterly Addison gave way to habits of intemperance. He 
had married a woman of rank, the Countess of Warwick, — 
a woman by general report not amiable, but at any rate of 
trying and uneasy temper.' From this cause he suffered 
considerably, but also (and probably much more) from dyspepsy 
and Uedium viim. He did not walk one mile a-day, and he 
ought to have walked ten. To remedy these evils, I have 
always understood that every day (and especially towaida 
night) he drank too much of that French liqnor which, call- 
ing itself water of life, nine times in ten proves the wafer of 
death. He lived latterly at Keneii^ton — viz. in Holland 
House, the well-known residence of the Fox family, con- 

^ There ia a well-known old Irish ballad, repeatedly cited by Maria 
Edgewocth, whidh opens tlius : — 

" There was a young man in Ballinacrasy 
That took him a wife to make him unaay." 
Such to thu letter Wixs Ihe life-mtaatroplio of Addison. 
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sequently for generations the hospitable rendezvous of the 
Whigs ; and there it was, — in this famous mansion (where, 
as Jack Cade observes, the veiy stones survive to this day as 
witnesses of the fact), — that his intemperance was finished. 
The tradition attached to the gallery in that house is that, 
duly as the sun drew near to setting, on two tables, one at 
eajih end of the long ambvlairuni, the Right Honourable 
Joseph placed, or caused to be placed, two tumblers, not of 
water slightly coloured with brandy, but of brandy slightly 
diluted with water, and those, the said tumblers, then and 
tliere did alternately to the lips of him, the aforesaid Joseph, 
diligently apply, walking to and fro during the process of 
exhaustion, and dividing his attentions between the two poles, 
arctic and antarctic, of his evening diauhs, with the imparti- 
ality to be expected from a member of the Privy Council. 
How often the two " blessed bears," northern and southern, 
were replenished, entered into no agiiavit that ever reached 
my unworthy self. But so much I have always understood, 
— that in the gallery of Holland House the es-Secretary of 
State caught a decided hiccup, which right honourable hiccup 
never afterwards subsided. In all this there would have 
been little to shock people, had it not been for the sycophancy 
which ascribed to Addison a religious reputation such as he 
neither merited nor wished to claim. But one penal reaction 
of mendacious adulation, for him who is weak enough to 
accept it^ must ever he to impose restraints ujKjn his own 
conduct which otherwise he would have been free to deelina 
How lightly would Sir Roger de Coverley have thought of a 
little sotting in any honest gentleman of right politics ! 
And Addison would not, in that age, and as to that point, 
have carried his scrupulosity higher than his own Sir Roger. 
But such knavea as he who had complimented Addison with 
the praise of having furnished a model to Christians of extra 
piety, whereas in fact Addison started in life by publishing 
a translation of Petronius Arbiter, had painfully coerced his 
free agency. This knave, I very much fear, was Tickell the 
first ; and the result of his knavery was to win for Addison 
a disagreeable sanctimonious reputation that was, first, 
founded in lies ; secondly, that painfully limited Addison's 
free agency; and, thirdly, that provoked insults to his 
VOL. XI a c 
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memory, since it pointed a cetieorioua eye upon ttose thinga 
viewed as the acts of a demure pretender to estra deyotion 
which would else have passed without notice as the most 
venial of frailties in an unsanctimonious laym:in. 

Something I had to say also upon Homer, who mingles 
amoi^st the examples cited by Mr. Gilflllan of apparent 
happiness connected with genius. But, for want of room,' 
I forbear to go further tlian to lodge my protest against 
imputing to Homer, as any personal merit, what belongs 
altogether f* the stage of society in which he lived. " They," 
says Mr. Gilfillan, speakii^ of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
"are the healthiest of works. There are in them no sullen- 
nesa, no querulous complaint, not one personal allusion." 
But I ask, how could there have been t Subjective poetry 
had not an existence in those days. Not only the powers 
for introverting the eye upon the spectator, as himself the 
spedaculum, were then uncleveloped and inconceivable, but 
the sympathies did not exist to which such an appeal couhi 
have addressed itself. Besides, and partly from the same 
cause, even as objects, the human feelings and affections were 
too grossly and imperfectly distinguished ; had not reached 
even the infancy of that stage in which the passions b^n 
their processes of in term edification ; nor couU have reached 

^ For the same reason I refrain from discussing the prettneiona of 
Savaga. Mr. GilfiUan gives us to understand that not from want of 
materials, but of time, he does not (which else he could) prove him to 
be the man he pretended to be. For my own part, I believe SavagB 
to have been the vilest of swindlers ; and in these days, under the 
surveiliaiice of a searching police, he would have lost the chance which 
ha earned of being hangei^' by being long previously transported to 
the Plantations. How can Mr. GUfillan allow himself, in a case of 
this nature, to speak of " universal impression " (if it had even existed) 
as any separate ground of credibility for Savage's tale ? When the 
pablio hare no access at all to sound means of judging, vfhat matters 
it hi which direction their "impression " hes, or how many thousands 
swell the belief for which not one in all these thousands has anything 
like a reason to offer ? 

a Savtee iiad ootnaUy reoetvei sentence of deatli tor raurfler perpetrated in 
a tavenibrawL Tha royal clemency interposed most erttioall)' to save him 
ftom tUfl aoalTold, but nnder an impresBian utterly witbont foondafion as to 
his maternal peraeootions. Not be by hla mother, but hts pretanded mDtlier 
1^ him, was syBtematically perseonted for years, as a means of eitonmg 
so?«l?t'to i'K'a dai& bread ftom the terrors oTher whom he olaimed as liis 
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it^ from the simplicity of social life, as well as from the bar- 
bariam of the Greek religion. The author of the Iliad, or 
even of the Odyssey (though, doubtless, belonging to a la,ter 
period), could not have heen "unhealthy" or "sullen," or 
"querulous," from any cause eicept ysora or elephantiasis, or 
scarcity of beef, or similar afflictions, with which it is quite 
imposaihle to inoculate poetry. The metrical romances of 
the Middle Ages have the same shivering character of starva- 
tion as to the inner life of man ; and, if that c«nstitut^ a 
lueritorioua distinction, no man ought to be excused for 
wanting what it is so easy to obtain by simple m^lect of 
culture. On the same principle, a cannibal, if truculently 
indiscriminate in his horrid diet, might win sentimental 
praises for his temperance ; others (it might be alleged) were 
picking and choosing, miserable epicures I but he, the saint 
upon earth, cared not what he ate ; any joint satisfied his 
moderate desires, — shoulder of man, leg of child, anything, 
in fact, that was nearest at hand, so long as it was good, 
wholesome human flesh ; and the more plainly dressed the 
better. 

But these topics, so various and so fruitful, I touch only 
because I iind them introduced, amongst many others, by 
Mr. Gilfillan. Separately viewed, some of these would be 
more attractive thfui any merely personal interest connected 
with Keats. His biography, stripped of its false colouring, 
offers little to win attention ; for he was not the victim of 
any systematic malignity, as has been represented. He met, 
as I have the best reason to believe, with unusual kindness 
from his liberal publishers, Messrs. Taylor & Hessey.^ He 
met with unusual severity from a cynical reviewer, — the late 
Mr. Gifford, then editor of the " Quarterly Eeview." ^ The 
story ran that this article of Mr. Qifford's had killed Keats ; 
upon which, with natural astonishment, Lord Byron thus 
commented, in the eleventh canto of " Bon Juan " ; — 

* Keats's foal publication woe in March 1817, when a volume 
of poems waa broi^ht out for him by Messrs. Oilier ; his Jindysilon, 
a PoeUc Romance, appeared la ISIS ; his Lamia, IsobeUa, The Eve 
of St. Agnes, awi other Poems (the &ogment of Hypermt included) 
in 1820.— M. 

' Gifford'a famous, or infnmous, article on Endymunt (a mere scrag 
of four pages) .ippoared in the QvaTtetiy Review in April 1818.— M. 
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" John Keats, who was killeil off by oue critique 
JiiBt us he really promised something great. 
If not intangible, withont Gieek 

Contrived to talk about the gods of late 
Much as they might have been aapposed to speak. 

Poor fellow t His was an untoward fate ; 
'Tis strange the mhiii, tliat very fiery particle,^ 
Should let itsBlf he anuffed out hy an article." 
Strange, indeed ! and the friends who honour KeaWa memory 
should not lend themselves to a story so degrading. He 
died, I believe, of pulmonary consumption, and would have 
died of it, probably, under any circumstances of prosperity as 
a poet. Doubtlesa, in a condition of kuguisting decay, slight 
canses of irritation act powerfully. But it is hardly con- 
ceivable that one ebullition of splenetic bad feeling, in a case 
so proverbially open to endless revision as the pretensions of a 
poet, could have overthrown any masculine life, unless where 
that life had already been vrrecoi-erably undermined by sick- 
nes,^. As a man, and viewed in relation to social objects, 
Keats was nothing. It was as mere an affectation when he 
talked with apparent zeal of liberty, or human rights, or 
human prospects, as is the hollow enthusiasm which in- 
numerable people profess for music, or most poets for external 
nature. Por these things Keats fancied that he cared, but in 
reality, from all I can learn, he cared next to nothing. 
Upon them, or any of their aspects, he had thought too 
little, and too indeterminately, to feel for them an personal 
concerns. Whereas Shelley, from his earliest days, was 
mastered and shaken by the great moving realities of life, as 
a prophet is by the burden of wrath or of promise which he 
has been commissioned to reveal. Had there been no such 
thing as literature, Keats would have dwindled into a cipher. 
Shelley, in the same event, would hardly have lost one plume 
from his crest It is in relation to literature, and to the 
boundless questions as to the true and the false arising out of 
literature and poetry, that Keats challenges a fluctuating 
interest, — sometimes an interest of strong di^ust, sometimes 
of deep admiration. There is not, 1 believe, a case on 
record thioughoat European Literature wliere feelings so 
' " Pfery particle". ■.—I'ori Byron isloosely translating the eirpres- 
aion of Horace — dMiuB partieiUa amw. 
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lepulsive of eacii otber have centred in the same individual. 
The very midsummer madness of .iffeetatioji, of false vapoury 
sentiment, and of fantastic effeminacy, seemed to me com- 
bined in Keate's " Endymion," when 1 first saw it, near the 
close of 1821. The Italian, poet Marino had been reputed 
the greatest master of gossamery affectation in Europe. But 
Ms conceits showed the palest of rosy blushes by the side of 
Keats's bloody crimsoii. Naturally I was discouraged at the 
moment from looking further. But about a week later, by 
pure accident, my eye fell upon his " Hyperion." The first 
feeling was that of incredulity that the two poems could, 
under change of ciicnmstanceE or lapse of time, have emanated 
from the same mind. The "Endymion" trespasses so 
Btroi^ly against good sense and just feeling that, in order to 
secure its pardon, we need the whole weight of the imperish- 
able " Hyperion " ; which, aa Mi. Gilfillan truly says, " is the 
greatest of poetical torsos." The first belongs essentially to the 
vilest collections of waxwork filigree or gilt gingerbread. The 
other presents the majesty, the austere beauty, and the simpli- 
city of a Grecian temple enriched with Grecian sculpture.^ 

We have in this country a word — viz. the word folly— 
which has a technical appropriation to the case of fantastic 
buildings. Any building is called a " folly " = which mimics 
pnrposea incapable of being realised, and makes a promise to 
the eye which it cannot keep to the experience. The most im- 
pressive illustration of that idea which modern times have seen 
was, undoubtedly, the ice-palace of the Empress Elizabeth — ^ 

' "Seems actually inspired by tlio Titans: it is &s sublime as 
.Sscbylns " was Byrou'a estimate of the Hjiperion.— M. 

" " A f(My " :— We English limit the application of this term to 
buildings ; but the idea might as fitly be illnatrated in other objects. 
For instance, the famous galley presented to one of the Ptolemies, 
which offered the luxurious accommodations of capiM cities, but 
required a little army of four thousand men to row it, whilst its 
draught of water was too great to allow of ilB often approaohhig the 
shore,— this was a " folly " in oar English sense. So again was the 
Macedonian phalanz. The Roraau legion could form ujHiii amy ground : 
it was a true working tool. But the phalanx was too fine and showy 
for use. It requh^d for its manteuvring a sort of opera stage, or a 
select bowling-green, such as few fields of battle olfered. 

' I hndwritten the "Empress C([(ft«™ie"; but, on second thoughts, 
it occurred to me that the " mighty frealt " was, in fact, due to the 
Empress Elijalieth. Tiiere k, Imwcvtr, a freali connected with ice. 
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"That most magnifioent and mighty freak " 

h h bo t hty y ai ago, was called up from the deptli!; 
f te bj 

TU lal mistress of the fur-clad Ensa." 

W te d th Caa were in this architecture feUow- 

i I rers &1 by h yaiits, fumiahed the blocks of ice, 

I wed th d sed tl m laid them ; winter furnished the 

m t by f g th together. The palace haa long 

tl w d b k to w ter ; and the poet who described it 

b t — C wp — p haps but little read in this age, 

jt by th Ig It will, therefore, be a sort of 

re iiirect f Ixith h palace and the poet if I cite his 

d it f th g g s folly. It is a passage in which 

Oowper assumes so much of a Miltonic tone that, of the two, 

it is better to have read his lasting description than to have 

seen with bodily eyea the fleeting reality. The poet is 

apostrophising the Empress Elizabeth : — 

" No forest fell 
When thou wonldst build ; no quarry sent its stores 
To enrich thy walls ; bnt thou didst hew tlie flnods, 
And make thy marble of the glassy wave. . . . 
Silently as a dieam the fabric rose ; 
No sound of hammer or of saw was tliere i 
Ice npon ice, the well-adjusted parts 
Were soon conjoined, nor other cement aaked 
Than water interfaaed to make them one. 



not i^uite so "mighty," hut quite as antooratio, and even more 
feminine in its caprice, which heloi^ eiclnaively to the Empress 
Catherine. A lady had engaged the affections of some young noble- 
man who was already regarded favourably hy tha imperial eye. No 
pretext offered itself for iiiterdioting the marri^ ; but, by way of 
freezuig it a little at the outset, the Ciariua coupled with her per- 
mission this condition — that the wedding night should be passed by 
the yonng oonple on a mattress of her gift. The mattress turned out 
to be a block of ice, elegantly out by the court upholsterer into the 
likeness of a well-stuffed Parisian mattress. One pities the poor bride, 
whilst it ia diSioult to a?oid laughing in the midst of one's sympathy. 
But it is to ba hoped that no uSase was issued i^inst spreading seven 
Turkey carpets, by way of under-Manbets, over this amiable nuptial 
present. Amongst others to whom I may refer as having noticed the 
story is Captain Colville FranMand of the navy. 
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Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues, 
Illumined erery side ; a -watery llgtt 
Gleamed through tlie clear transparency, that seeniBd 
Another moon new^risen ; . . . 

Nor wanted auglit within 
That royal residence might well belit 
For grandeur or for use. Long wavy wreaths 
Of flowers, that feared no enemy bnt warmth, 
Blushed on the panels. Mirror needed none 
Where all was vitreons ; but in order due 
Convivial table and commodious seat 
(What seeiiied at least commodiona seat) were there,^ 
Sofa, and couch, and high-bniit throne august. 
The same lubrieity was found in all, 
And all was moist to the warm toach, — a scena 
Of evanescent glory, once a stream, 
And soon to slide into a stream again." 

The poet concludes by viewing the whole as an unintentional 
stroke of satire by the Czarina 

" On her own estate, 
On human grandeur and the courts of kings. 
'Twaa transient in its nature, aa in show 
'Twas durable ; as worthless a.9 it seemed 
Intrinsically precious ; to tlie foot 
Treacherous and false, — it smiled, and it was cold." 

Looking at this imperial plaything of ice in the month of 
March, and recollecting that ia May all its crystal areades 
wonld he weeping away into vernal brooks, one would have 
been disposed to mourn over a beauty bo frail, and to marvel 
at the solemn creation of a frailty so elaborate. Yet still 
there was some proportion observed : the aaloons were 
limited in number, though not limited in splendour. It waa 
a petit Trianon. But what if, like Versailles, this glittering 
bauble, to which all the science of Europe could not have 
secured a passport into June, had contained sis thousand 
separate rooms ? A " foUy " on so gigantic a scale would 
have moved every man ta indignation. For all that could 
be had, the beauty to the eye and the gratification fo the 
fancy in seeing water tortured into eyeiy form of solidity, 
resulted from two or three suites of rooms as fully as from a 
thousand. 

Now, such a foUy as vxvM have been the Czariua's, if 
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executed upon tke aeale of Versailles or of tlie new palace at 
St. Petersburg, was the " Endymion " : a gigantic edifice (for 
its tortuous enigmas of tliought multiplied every line of the 
four thousand into fifty) reared upon a basis slighter and lesa 
apprehensible than moonshine. As reasonably, and as hope- 
fully in regard to human sympathies, might a man under- 
take an epic poem upon the loves of two butterflies. The 
mndea of existence in the two parties to the love-fable of the 
"Endymion," their relations to each other and to us, their 
prospects finally, and the obstacles to the vnsianit realisation 
of these prospects, — all these things are more vague and in- 
comprehensible than the reveries of an oyster. Still, the 
unhappy subject, and its unhappy expansion, must he laid 
to the account of childish years and childish inexperience. 
But there is another fault in Keats, of the first magnitude, 
which youth does not palliate, which youth even aggi-avates. 
This lies in the most shockit^ abuse of his mother -tongue. 
If there is one thing in this world which, nest after the flag 
of his country and its spotless honour, should be holy in the 
eyes of a young poet, it is the lo/ngwige of his country. He 
should spend the tliird part of bis life in studying this 
language and oultiTating its total resources. He should be 
willing to pluck out his right eye, or to circumnavigate the 
globe, if hy such a sacrifice, if by such an exertion, he could 
attain to greater purity, precision, compass, or idiomatic 
energy of diction. This if he were even a Kalmuck Tartar, 
— who, by the way, has the good feeling and patriotism to 
pride himself upon his beastly language.' But Eeats was an 

' Bergraaun, tJie Germim traveller, in his account of his long 
rambles and reaideuce amongst the Kalmucks [aee ante. Vol. 
VII, pp. 8-10 — M], makes us acquainted with the delirious vanity 
which possesses these demi-savagea. Their notion is that excellence 
of every kind, perfection in the least things as In tlie greatest, is 
briefly expressed by calling it Kdlmackish,. Accordingly, their 
hideous iangnage, and their vast national poem (doubtlesa equally 
hideous), they hold to be the immediate pfts of inspiration ; and 
for this I honour them, as each generation learns both from the 
lips of their mothers. Tliis great poem, by the way, measures (if I 
remember) seventeen Ei^lish miles in length ; but the most learned 
man amongst them, in fact a monster of erudition, never read farther 
than the eighth milestone. What he could repeat by lieatt was 
little more than a mile and a half; and, indeed, that was found 
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EnglisLmaii, Keats had the honour to speak tlie language of 
Cliaucer, Shaksperts, Bacon, Milton, Newton. The more 
awful was the obligation of his allegiance. And yet upon 
this mother-tongue, upon this English language, has Keats 
trampled as with the hoofs of a buffalo. With ifa syntax, 
with its prosody, with its idiom, he has played such fantastic 
tricks as could enter only into the heart of a barbarian, and 
for which only the anarchy of Chaos could furnish a forgiving 
audience. Verily it required the " Hyperion " to weigh 
against the deep treason of these unparalleled offences, '^ 

too much for the choleric part of his audience. Even the Kalmuck 
face, which to iis foolish Europeans looks so unnecessarily flat and 
ogre-like, these honest Ealmnckish Tartars have ascertained to be the 
pure classioal model of hnman beauty ; which, in fact, it is, upon the 
pjuciple of those people who hold that the diief nse of a face is not 
at all to please one's wife, but to fr^hten one's eaeray. 

' The following apologetic sentences for this most inadequate 
appreciation of Seats occnr in De Qutncey's Preface in 1E57 to the 
volume of his Collected Writings containing the article (see ante, p. 
323) ;— " In Uie case of Keats there is something which (after a lapse 
" of several years) I could wish unsaid, or said more gently. It is the 
" denimciation, much too harsh, and disproportioned to tha offence, 
" of Keats's licentiousness in tlie treatment of bis mother-tongue : to 
■' which venerable mother-tongne Keats certainly did approach with 
" too little teverence, and with a false notion of his rights over it as a 
" material servile to his caprices. But tlie t«ne of complajnt on my 
" part was too vehement and unmeasured, — though still (as I request 
" the reader to observe) not uttered untU Keats had been dead for 
" many years, and had nolorionaly left no representatives interested in 
" his lit«rary pretensions, — which, besides, are able to protect tlieni- 
" selves."— M. 
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Nobody in this generation reads The Spectator. There are, 
however, several people atill surviving who have read No. 1 ; 
in which No. 1 a atrange mistake is made. It is there 
asserted, as a general affection of human nature, that it is 
impossible to read a book with satisfaction until one haa 
ascertained wiiether the author of it he taU or short, corpiilent 
or thin, and, as to complexion, whether lie be a "black" 

' In 1846, whan Savage Landor was in the seventy- second year of 
his age, and residing at Bath, there was brought out, under his own 
chai^, but with the asaistanca of hia friend Mr. John Forater, a collect- 
ive edition of all his writings up to that date. "It contained," sajs 
Mr. Sidney Colvin in his monograph on Landor in the Engiish Men of 
Lttiers aerias, ' ' the whole maaa of Laudox's work compressed into two 
" tall volumes in royal octavo, with the text printed in double columns ; 
"an unattractive and inconvenient arrangement." Even in that 
shape, however, admireta of the literary veteran were glad to poaaess 
what they could then regard as the definitive edition of the wbole of 
hiiiij — all his fifty years of verse -production, from his earliest Poems 
of 17BE and hia ffeMi- of 1798 onwards, and the entire body of hia 
proae raviaed and corrected, and with the advantage that Uie famous 
Ivtaginary CoJmeriiitiona which formed so large a part of it were 
enlarged by the addition of a " Third Series " to the prerioiisly puh- 
lislied "First Series" of 1824-28 and "Second Series" of 1829. 
Among those to whom the book was thus welcome was De Quincey in 
Edinburgh, — Landor's junior by ten years, bnt an admirer of his horn. 
of old. Accordingly, with the new adition for his text, De Quincey 
resolved to write of Landor mora at large and more particularly than 
he had till then had an opportunity ot doii^. Notes on Sauage 
Landor ; by Thomas de Qninixy was tie titio of a paper of his which 
appeared, in two instalments, in Tail's Magadne for January and 
February 1847, — a footnote indicating that the occasion of the paper 
was the new two-volume edition of Landor's works just brought out 
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man (which., in the Spectator's time, was the absurd expression, 
for a swarthy man), or a fair man, or a sallow man, or per- 
haps a green man, — which Southey affirmed^ to be the 
proper description of many stout artificers in Birmingham, 
too much given to work in metallic fumes; on which account 
the name of Southey is an abomination to this day in certain 
furnaces of Warwickshire. But can anything be more untrue 
than this Spectatorial doctrine ) Did ever the youngest of 
female novel-readers, on a sultry day, decline to eat a bunch 
of grapes until she knew whether the fruiterer were a good- 
looking man t Which of us ever heard a stranger inquiring 
for a "Guide to the Trosachs" but saying "I scruple, how- 
ever, to pay for this book until I know whether the author 
is heather-le^ed." On this principle, if any snch principle 
prevailed, we authors should he liable to as strict a revision 
of our physics before having any right to be read as we all 
are from the medical advisers of insuiance ofBces before 
having our lives insured: fellows that examine one with 
stethoscopes, tliat pineh one, that actually punch one in the 

by Mmon. But De Quincey had more to say of Landor than he oouM 
bring mithin the llmite of one paper ; and two more articles followed 
immediately in the same ni^;azine, — one in March 1847 with the title 
CMIuigraphvl Sfvtineera : Jnith a :^>ecM S^erence to Vie Works of 
Waiter Savage Landor, and the other in April 184? with the title 
Milton -Bernia Saathey and Landor. — It is one of the many instances 
of provokingly had effects from the haphazard order in which Be 
Qnincay tumbled ont his papers for the make-up of his Collective 
Edition in 1853-60 that the three papers on Landor thns written and 
pnljlished consecntively in 1847, and forming together a kind of 
whole, were eepamted and dispersed in that edition. The first was 
reprinted in 1SS3 in vol. ix of the Collective Edition ; the third in 
1859, in vol. lii ; and the second not till 1860, in vol. xiv. In the 
present volume this blunder is rectified, and the three papers are repro- 
duced together, and in tbeir original and proper order. — The character 
of the first paper, which we are now more particnlaj-ly introducing, is 
sufficiently described by its title. It is not so much a connected 
review of Landor all in all as a series of " Notes " on this and that 
portion of Lander's writings to which De Quiacey was drawn by recol- 
lected hking, present admiration, or independent interest in the 
subject-matter. — M. 

' " Soulhe^ e^naed" : — viz. in the Letters of Espiiella, an imaginary 
Spaniard, on a visit to England about the year 1310. ["Letters from 
England, by Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella, translated from the 
Spanish. 1807."— M.] 
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libs, until a nian becomes savi^e, and — iu case tbe inaunuiee 
sliould miss fire in conneqnence of the medical report — 
apeculatea on tbe propriety of prosecuting the medical ruffian 
for an assault, for a most unprovoked assault and battery, 
and, if possible, including in the indictment the now odious 
insurance office as an accomplice before the fact. Meantime 
the odd tiling is, not that Addison should have made a 
mistake, but that lie and his readers should not in this 
mistake have recognised a hidden truth — the sudden illumi- 
nation of a propensity latent in all people, but now first 
exposed ; for it happens that there really is a propensity in 
all of us very like what Addison describes, very different, 
and yet after one correction the very same. No reader cares 
about an author's person hefvre reading his book : it is after 
reading it, and supposing the book to reveal aometbiag of 
the writer's vutral nature as modifying his intellect,— it is for 
his fun, his fancy, his sadness, possibly his crazineas, — that 
any reader cares about seeing the author in person. Afflicted 
with the very satyriasis of curiosity, no man ever wished to 
see the author of a Ready Reckoner, or of a treatise on the 
Agistment Titlie, or on the Present deplorable Dry-rot in 
Potatoes. " Bundle off, sir, as fast as you can," Uie most 
diligent reader would say to such an author, in case he 
insisted on submitting his charms to inspection. " I have 
had quite enough distress of mind from reading your works, 
without needing the additional dry-rot of your bodily pre- 
sence." Neither does any man on descending from a railway 
train turn to look whether the carriage in which he has 
ridden happens to be a good-looking carriage, or wish for an 
introduction to the coach-maker. Satisfied that the one has 
not broken his bones, and that the other has no writ against 
his person, he dismisses with the same frigid scowl both the 
carriage and the author of its existeaee. 

But, with respect to Mr. Landor, as at all connected with 
this reformed doctrine of the Spectator, a difficulty arises. 
He is a man of great genius, and, as such, he oii^M to interest 
the public. More than enough appears of his strong, eccentric 
nature through every page of his now extensive writings to 
win, amongst those who have read him, a corresponding 
interest in all that concerns liim personally,— in his social 
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relations, in hia biography, in Iiis manners, in Lis appeai- 
an.ce. Out of two conditions for attracting a personal interest 
he has powerfully realized one. His moral nature, shining 
with coloured light through the crystal Hhrine of his thoi^hts, 
wiU. not allow of your forgetting it. A sunset of Claude, or 
a dying dolphin can be foi^tteu, and generally is forgotten ; 
hut not the fiery radiations of a human spirit, built by 
nature to animate a leader in storms, a martyr, a national 
reformer, an aroh-rebel, aa circumstances might dictate, but 
whom too much wealth,^ and the accidents of education, have 
turned aside into a contemplative recluse. Had Mr. Landor, 
therefore, been read in any extent answering to his merits, 
he must haye become, for the English public, an object of 
prodigious personal interest. We should have had novels 
upon him, lampoons upon him, libels upon him ; he would 
have been shown up dramatically on the stage ; he would, 
according to the old joke, have been " traduced ".(froiiMii) in 
French, and also "overset" {oversat) in Dutch, Meantime 
he has not been read. It would be an affectation to think 
it. Many a writer is, by the sycophancy of literature, 
reputed to be read, whom in all Europe not six eyes settle 
upon through the revolving year. Literature, with its 
cowardly falsehoods, exhibits the lai^st field of conscious 
Phrygian adulation that human life has ever exposed to the 
derision of the heavens, Demosthenes, for instance, or Plato, 
is not read to the extent of twenty pages annually by ten 
people in Europe,^ The sale of their works would not account 
for three readers ; the other six or seven are generally con- 
ceded as possibilities furnished by the great public libraries. 
But, then, Walter Savage Landor, though writing a little in 

• "Too mjich vKalth" : — Mr. Landor, who shoidd know beat, 
epealisof himself (once at laast) as "poor" ; but that is all nonsense. 
I have known Geveral people with annual inoomea bordering on £20,0CM) 
wh p i of themseWes, and seemed serioualy to think themselves, 

nhappy paupers." Lady Hester Stanhope, with £2700 a year (of 
wh ! h nt twelve arose from her Government pension), and without 

n 1 1 ry dependent in her train, thought herself rich enough to 
b ma lueen (an Arabic maioh/) in the Syrian mountains, but an 
ftbsolut pauper for London: "for how, you know" (aa she would say 
p th t ally), " could the humblest of spinsters live decently upon that 
pittance ' 

S ly below the trutli ! — M, 
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Iiatin, and a very little in Italian, does not write at all in 
Greet So lar he has some advantage over Plato i and, if he 
writes chiefly in dialogue, which few people lo^e to read any 
more than novels in the shape of letters, that is a crime 

common to both. So that he has the d I's luck and his 

own ; all Plato's chances, and one of his own beside, viz. his 
English. Still, it is no use counting chances; facts are the 
thing. And printing-presses, whether of Europe or of 
Enghind, bear witness that neither Plato nor Landor is a 
marketable commodity. In feet, these two men resemble 
each other in more particulars than it is at present necessary 
to say. Especially they were both inclined to be voluptuous ; 
both had a hankering t^ter purple aud fine linen ; both hated 
"filthy dowlas" with the hatred of FalstafF, whether in 
apparelling themselves or their diction; and both bestowed 
pains as elaborate upon the secret art of a dialogue as a 
lapidary would upon the cutting of a Sultan's rubies. 

But might not a man build a repntation on the basis of 
not being read ) To be read is undoubtedly something : to 
be read by an odd million or so is a sort of feather in a man's 
cap; but it is also a distinction, thongh of a separate kind, 
that he has been read absolutely by nobody at alL There 
have been cases, and one or two in modem times, where an 
author could point to a vast array of his own works concern- 
ing which no evidence existed that so much as one had been 
opened by human hand or glanced at by human eye. That 
was awful : such a sleep of pages by thousands in one eternal 
darkness, never to be visited by light : such a rare immunity 
from the villainies of misconsteuction ; such a Sabbath from 
the impertinencies of critics ! You shuddered to reflect that, 
for anything known to the contrary, (We might lurk jewels 
of truth explored in vain, or treasure for ever intercepted to 
the interests of man. But such a sublimity supposes total 
defect of readers ; whereas it can be proved gainst Mr. 
Landor that he has been read by at least a score of people, 
all wide awake ; and, if any treason is bivied in a page of 
his, tliank Heaven, by this time it must have been found 
out and reported to the aiitborities. So that neither can 
Landor plead the unlimited popularity of a novelist, aided 
by the interest of a tale and by an artist, nor the total 
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obscuration of a German, raetaphysiciaii. Neither do mobs 
read him, as they do M. Sue ; nor do all men turn away 
their eyes from him, as they do from Hegel.'- 

This, however, is true only of Mr. Landoi^'s prose works. 
His first work was a poem, viz. Gebir; ^ and it had the sub- 
lime distinction, for some time, of having enjoyed only two 
readers; which two were Southey and myself. It was on 
first entering at Oxford that I found "Gebic" printed 
and published, — i.e. nominally made puhUc, whereas all its 
advertisements of birth and continued existence were but so 
many notifications of its intense privacy. Not knowing 
Southey at that time, I vainly conceited myself to be the 
one sole purchaser and reader of this poem. I even fancied 
myself to have been pointed out in the streets of Oxford, 
where the two Landers had been well known in times pre- 
ceding my own, as the one inexplicable man anthentioally 
known to possess "Gebir," or even (it might be whispered 
mysteriously) to have read " Gebir." _ It was not clear but 
tiis reputation might stand in lieu of any independent fame, 
and might raise me to literary distinction. The preceding 
generation had greatly esteemed the man called "Single- 
Speech Hamilton " ; not at all for the speech (which, though 
good, very few people had read), but entirely for the supposed 
fact that he had exhausted himself in that one speech, and 
had become physically incapable of making a second: so 
that afterwards, when he really did make a second, every- 
body was incredulous ; until, the thing being past denial, 

' " From ITegd" :—I am not prepared with an affidavit that no. 
man ever read the late Mr. Hagel, that great master of the impene- 
tmblB. Bnt sufficient evidence of that fact, as I conceive, may be 
drawn from those who have written commentaries upon him. [Whether 
tme or not of Hegel in 1S47, sixteen yesra sfter bis death, this state- 
ment has ceased to be true now. Dr. Hutchison Stirling, Professor 
Caird, and others, have espouniied Hegel's doctrines abundantly, and 
with such effect that there is now a strong Scoto-Hegelian School of 
Philosophy in Britain, it not also an Anglo-Hegelian. — M.] 

' Published anonymously in 1798, when Landor was twenty-three 
years of age ; but not his firsi pnblieation. It had been preceded in 
179E by a small volume entitled The Poems of Waltsr Savage Landor, 
copies of which are now extremely rare, as it was speedily withdrawn 
from sale. 80 Mr. Sidney Colvin informs as in his Monograpl on 
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naturally tlie w orld was disgusted, and most people dropped 
hiB acc[iiamtain,e To be a Mono-Gebiriat was quite as good 
a titl« to notunety ; and five years after, when I found that 
I had "a brothel near the throne," viz, Southey, mortifica- 
tion would have led me willingly to resign altt^ther in hia 
favour. Shall I maie the reader acquaintecl with the story 
of Gebir ! 

Gebir is the king of Gibraltar ; which, however, it would 
be an anachronism to call Gibraltar, since it drew that name 
from this very Gebir, — and, doubtless, by way of honour to 
his memory. Mussulmans tell a different story; but wlio 
cares for what is said by infidel dogs ? King, then, let us 
call hiin of Calpe ; and a very good king he is,— young, brave, 
of uptight intentions; but, being also warlike, and inflamed 
by popular remembrances of ancient wrongs, he resolves to 
seek reparation from the children's children of the wrong- 
doers, and he weighs anchor in search of Mr. Pitt's " in- 
demnity for the past," though not much regarding that right 
honourable gentleman's " security for the future." Egypt 
was the land that sheltered the wretches that reprefiented the 
ancestors that had done the wrong. To Egypt, therefore, 
does king Gebir steer his Expedition, which counted ten 
thousand picked men : — 

" lucenst 
By meditating on primeval wrongs, 
He blew his battJe-horn ; at wtioh uprosa 
Whole nations; here ten thousand of moat miglit 
He called aloud ; and soon Cliaroba saw 
His dark helm hover o'er the land of Nile." 

Who is Oharoba 1 As respects the reader, she is the heroine 
of the poem : as respects Egypt, she is queen by the grace of 
God, defender of the faith, and so forth. Young and accus- 
tomed to unlimited obedience, how could she be otherwise 
than alarmed by the descent of a host far more martial than 
her own efleminate people, and assuming a religious character 
— avengers of wrong in some forgotten age ) In her trepida- 
tion, she turns for aid and counsel to her nurse Dalica. 
Dalica, by the way, considered as a word, is a dacfyle ; that 
is, yon must not lay the accent on the i, but on tlie first 
syllable. But, considered as a woman, Dalica is about as bad a 
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one as even Egypt could fumisL She is a thorougli gipsy, — a 
fortime- teller, and something worse. In fact, she is a 
sorcereas, " stiff in opinion '' : and it needs not Pope's autho- 
rity to infer that of course she " is always in the wrong." 
By her adrice, but for a purpose hest known to herself, an 
interview is arranged between Charoba and the invading 
monarch. At tliis interview, the two youthful sovereigns, 
Charoba the queen of hearts, and Gebir the king of clubs, 
fait irrevocably in love with each other. There's an end of 
club law ; and Gebir is ever afterwards disarmed. But Dalica, 
that wicked Dalica, that sad old dactyle, who sees everything 
clearly that happens to be twenty years distant, cannot see 
a pike-staff if it happens to be close before her noae ; and of 
coarse she mistakes Charoba's agitations of love for paroxysms 
of anger. Charoba is herself partly to blame for this ; but 
jou must excuse her. The poor child readily confided her 
terrors to Dalica ; but how can. she be expected to make a 
Zow-confidaute of a tawny old witch like her ? Upon this 
mistake, however, proceeds the whole remaining plot. Dr. 
Dalica (which means doctor D., and by no means dear D,), 
having totally mistaken the symptoms, the diagnosis, the 
prognosis, and everything that 'ends in ode, necessarily mis- 
takes also the treatment of the case ; and, like some other 
doctors, failing to make a cure, covers up her blunders by a 
general slaughter. She visits her sister, a sorceress more 
potent than herself, living 

" Deep In tte wildamess of n o M 

Between them they concert hellish ineantat n^ F m these 
issues a venomous robe, like that of the entaur Nessus 
This, at a festal meeting between the two nat o s and their 
two princes, is given by Charoba to her lo er — her lo er 
but as yet not recognised as such by her, nor until the moment 
of his death avowed as such by himself, Gebir dies ; the 
accursed robe, dipped in the "viscous poison" exuding from 
the gums of the grey cerastes, and tempered by other veno- 
mous juices of plant and animal, proves too much for his 
rocky constitution ( Gibraltar is found not impr^nable ; the 
blunders of Dalica, the wicked nurse, and the arts of her 
sister Myrthyr, the wicked witch, are found too potent ; and 
VOL. XI 2d 
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in one moment the union of two nationa, with tlio happinesB 
of two BOTereigna, is wrecked for ever. The closing situation 
of the parties— monarch aud monarch, nation and nation, 
yontliful king and youthful ciueen, dying or despairing, 
nation and nation that had been reconciled starting asunder 
once again amidst festival and flowers — these objects are 
scenioally effective. The conception of the grouping is good ; 
the mise en seine is good, but, from want of painstaking, not 
sufficiently broi^ht out into strong relief; and the dying 
words of Qebir, which wind up the whole, are too bookish ; 
they seem to be part of some article which Gcbir had been 
writing for the Gibraltar Quarterly. 

There are two episodes, composing jointly about two- 
seventha of the poem, and by no means its weakest parts. 
One describes the descent of Gebir to Hadea. His guide is a 



' ' Living— thsy called him Aroar. " 

Is he not living, then ? Ko. Is he dead, then ! No, nor 
dead either. Poor Aroar cannot live, and cannot die, — so 
that he ia in an almighty fix. In this dis^reeable dilemma 
he contrives to amuse himaelf with politics — and rather of 
a Jacohinical cast ; like the Virgilian Mti^bs, Gebir is intro- 
duced not to the ahadea of the past only, but of the future. 
He sees the pre-existing ghoata of gentlemen who are yet to 
come, aUent as ghosts ought to be, but destined at aome far 
distant time to make a considerable noise in our upper 
world. Amongst these is our worthy old Geot^e III ; who 
(atrange to aay !) is not foreaeen as galloping from Windsor 
to Kew surrounded by an escort of dragoons, nor in a scarlet 
coat ridii^ after a fos, nor taking hia morning rounds 
amongst his aheep and his turnipa ; but in the likeness of 
some aavage creature, whom really, were it not for hia eye- 
brows and his "slanting" forehead, the reader would never 
recognise : — 

" Aroar ! what wretch that nearest us ? what wretch 
Is that, with eyebrows whita and slanting brow ? 

Oiling! 

Ilieria bore him ; but the breed accurst 
Inclement winds blew blighting from north-east." 
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Iheria is spiritual England ; and mrtk-east is mystical Han- 
over. But what, then, were the "wretch's" crimes J The 
white eyebrows I confess to ; those were certainly crimes of 
considerable magnitude : but wliat else ? Qebir has the same 
curiosity as myaelf, and propounda something like the same 
fishing question ; 

" He waa a warrior, then, nor fear'd tke gods ? " 
To which Aroar answers — 

" Gebir I he fear'd the demons, not the gods, 
ThoHgh them, indeed, hia daily face adored ; 
And waa no warrior ; yet tlie ttiousand Uvea 
Sqnander'd as if to exercise a sling," ka. &c. 

Really Aroar is too Toni-FainM, and seems up to a little 
treason. He makes the poor kii^ answerable for more than 
his own share of national offences, if such they were. All 
of us in the kst generation were rather fond of fighting and 
assisting at fights in the character of mere spectators. I am 
sure 7 was. But, if that is any fault, so was Plato, who 
though probably inferior as a philosopher to you and me, 
reader, was much superior to either of us as a oock-iighter. 
So was Socrates in the preceding age ; for, as he notoriously 
haunted the company of Alcibiades at all hours, he must 
often have found his pupil diverting himself with those fight- 
ing quails which he kept in such numbers. Be assured that 
the oracle's "wisest of men" lent a hand very cheerfully to 
putting on the spurs when a main was to be fought ; and, as 
to betting, probably that was the reason why Xantippe was 
so often down upon him when he went home at n^ht. To 
he reeling from a fight, without a drachma left in 
h pock would naturally provoke any woman. Posterity 
ha -ery mui,h misinformed about these things ; and, 

n d about Xantippe, poor woman, in particular. If 

Ah had a disciple to write books, as her cock-fighting 
had, perhaps we should have read a very different 
B the way, the propensity to aeandalum magwUum. 

Arc as one of the things that fixed my yonthiu! atten- 
ti n, d perhaps my admiration, upon Gebir. For myself, 

p hp thereader mayhaveheard, IwasandamaTory; 

d n so e remote geological era my bones may be dug up 
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by some future Buckland as a specimen of the fossil Tory. 
Yet, for all that, I loved audacity ; and I gazed with some 
indefinite shade of approbation upon a poet -whom the 
Attorney-General might have occasion to speak with. 

Thia, however, wa.9 a mere condiment to the main attiac- 
tion of the poem. That lay in the pieturesiiueness of the 
images, attitudes, groups, dispersed everywhere. The eye of 
the reader rested everywhere upon festal processions, upon 
the storied panels of Theban gates, or upon sculptured vases. 
Tie very first lines that by accident met my eye were those 
which follow. I cite them in mere obedience to the fact as 
it really was ; else there are more striking illustrations of this 
soulpturesiiue faculty in Mr. Landor ; and for this faculty it 
was that both Southey and myself separately and inde- 
pendently had named him the English Valerius Flaccus i :— 

Gebib on eepaikiho to his First Isteeview with Chaeob.\. 
" But Gebir, when he heard of her approach, 
Laid liy his orbed shield ; his vizor helm, 
His buckler and bia corslet he laid by, 
And bade that none attend him : at hia side 
Two faithfol dogs that urge the silent courae. 
Shaggy, deep-chested, cronoht ; the crocodile. 
Crying, oft made them raise thdr flaeoid ears, 
Andpiish their heads within theer master's hand. 
There yras a lightning paleness in his face, 
Snoh as Diana rising o'er the rocks 
Shower'd on the lonely Latmian ; on his brow 
Sorrow there was, but there was noi^ht severe," 
" And the long moonbeam on the hard wet sand 

Lay like a jasper cobimn half ■up-rear'd." 
" The king, who sat before his tent, descried 
The dust rise redden'd from the setting suii." = 

Now let lis pass to the Imaginary Dialogues : — 

1 Valerius Phiccus, Roman poet, author of Argonaatica, an un- 
finished epio on the Argonautic Expedition, died about a.d. 88.— M. 
" The following, &om Mr. Sidney CoMn's Monograph on Landor, 
may be read with interest here :— " QMr appeared just at the mid- 
" point of time between the complaint of Blake concerning the truancy 
" of the Muses from England, 

" The languid strings do scarcely move ; 
" The sound is forced, the notes are few 
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Marshal Boqeaxid and Arab Chieftain 

ThU dialogue, which is amongst the stortest, would not 
challenge a separate notice, were it not for the freshmesa in 
the public mind ^ and yet uncicatrized rawness of that atrocity 
which it commemorates. Here ia an official account from the 
commander-in-chief : — " Of seven himdred refractory and re- 
" liellious who took refnge in the eaverns of Dahra, thirty," 

" and tlia thanksgiving of Keats^ 

" Fine sounds are floating wild 
" About tha earth. 
" Of the ' fine sounds ' that heralded to niodern ears the revival oE 
" English Poetry, Gebw will slways remain for students one of the 
" most dialinctive. The Lyrical Ballads, the joint venture of Cole- 
" ri^ and Wordsworth, wlieh appeared in the same year oa <?e6ir, 
" began with the AncieTii Mariner, a work of even more vivid and 
" haunting, if also more unearthly, imagery, and ended with tha lAnei 
" tcriUen on Meoiaiiing Tintem Abbey, which conveyed the first notes 
" of a far deeper spiritual mess^e. But nowhere in the works of 
" Wordsworth or Coleridge do we find anything resembling Lander's 
" peculiar qualities of haughty splendour and massive concentration. 
"... Considering tha leceptiou given twenty years afterwards to the 
" poetiy of Keats and Shelley, it is no wonder that Oddr was 
" neglected. The poem found indeed one admirer, and that was 
" Southey, who read it with enthusiasm, recommended it in speech 
" and writing to his friends, Cobhe, William Taylor, Grosvenor Bed- 
" ford, the Hebers, and in the year following its publication (J7tlfl) 
" called public attention 1« it in the pages of tha Critical HemeiB. 
" Another distinguished admirer, of some years later date, was De 
'.' Qnincey ; who was accustomed to profess, although Landor scouted 
" the profession, that he also had for some time 'conceited himself 
" to be the sole purchaser and appreoiator of GeMr."— M. 

J Ten or a dozen years ago, when this was written, the atrocity of 
Bukra was familiar to the readers of newspapers : it is now forgotten ; 
and therefore I retrace it brlefiy. The French in Algiers, upon occa- 
sion of some msrfn against a party of Arabs, hunted them into tlie 
cave or caves of Dahra, and, upon the refusal of the Arabs to surrender, 
filled up the mouth of their retreat with combustibles, and eventually 
roasted alive the whole party— men, women, and children. The 
Mar^chal St. Ainaud, who subsequently died in supreme command of 
the French army before Sebaatopol [1851], was said to have been oon- 
eemed as a principal in this atrocity. Meantime the Arabs are not 
rightfully or specially any objects of legitimate sympathy in such a 
case i for thej are quite eapaljle of aunilar cruelties under any move- 
ment of religions fanaticism. 
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sajs the glory-himting Marshal, "and thirty only, are alive; 
" aud of these thirty there are four only who are capable ol 
" labour, or indeed of motion." How precious to the Mar- 
ahaVs heart must be that harvest of nuBery from which he so 
reluctantly allows the discount of about one-half per cent. 
Four only out of seven hundred, he is happy to assure 
Cliristendom, remain capable of hopping about ; as to work- 
ing, or getting honest bread, or doing any service in this 
■world to themselves or others, it is truly delightful to 
announce, for public information, that all such practices are 
put a atop to for ever. 

Amongst the fortunate four who retain, the power of 
hopping we must reckon the Arab Ckkftain who is introduced 
into the collof[uy in the character of respondent lie can 
hop, of course, ex hypothesi, being one of the ever-lucky 
quaternion ; he con hop a little also as a rhetorician ; in- 
deed, as to that he is too much for the Marshal ; but on the 
other hand, he cannot see ; the cave has cured him of any such 
impertinence as staring into other people's faces ; he is also 
lame, — the cave has shown him the absurdity of rambling ■ 
about ; — and, finally, he is a beggar : or, if he will not allow 
himself to be called by that name, upon the argument 
(which seems plausible) that he cannot be a befn^ar if he 
never begs, it is not the leas certain that, in case of betting 
a sixpence, the chieftain would find it inconvenient to stake 
the cash. 

The Marshal, who apparently does not pique himself 
upon politeness, addresses the Arab by the following assort- 
ment of names — " Thief, assassin, traitor ! blind greybeard ! 
lame be^ar ! " The three first titles, being probably mistaken 
for compliments, the Arab pockets in silence ; but to the 
double-barrelled dischai^es of the two last he replies thus : — 
" Cease there. Thou canst never make me beg for bread, for 
" water, or for life ; my grey beard is from God ; my blind- 
" ness and lameness are from thee." This is a pleasant way 
of doing business ; rarely does one find little accounts so 
expeditiously settled and receipted. Be^ar t But how if 
I do not beg ? Greybeard 5 Put that down to the account 
of God. Cripple ? Put that down to your own. Getting 
sulky under this mode of fencing from the desert-bom, the 
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Marshal invites Mm. to enter one of hia new-made law courts, 
where he will hear of Bomethiiig probahly not to hia ad- 
vantage. Our Arab friend, however, is no connoisseur ia 
courts of law: small wale^ of courts in the desert ; he does 
not so much "do himself the honour to decline" as he turns 
a deaf ear to this proposal, and on his part presents a little 
counter-invitation to the Marshal for a picjiio party to the 
caves of Dahra, "Enter," saya the unsparing sheik, "and 
" sing and whistle in the cavern where the hones of brave 
" men are never to bleach, are never to decay. Go, where 
" the mother and infajit are inseparable for ever — one mass 
" of charcoal ; the breasts that gave life, the lips that re- 
" ceived it ; all, all, save only where two arms, in colour 
" and hardness like corroded iron, cling round a brittle stem, 
" shrunken, warped, and where two heads are calcined. Even 
" this massacre, no doubt, will find defenders in your country, 
" for it is the custom of your country to cover blood with 
" lies, and lies with blood." " And," says the facetious 
French Marshal, " here and there a sprinkling of ashes over 
" both." Abar— " Ending in meiriment, as befits ye. But 
" is it ended 1 " But is it ended ) Ay ; the wilderness 
beyond Algiers returns an echo to those ominous words of 
the blind and mutilated chieftain. No, brave Arab, although 
the Marshal scofflngly rejoiiw that at least it is ended for 
ymi, ended it is not ; for the great quarrel by which human 
nature pleads with such a fiendish spirit of warfare, carried 
on under the countenance of him who stands first in authority 

' Wale (Germanioi wahl), the old ballad word for cftoice. But tlio 
motive for using it in tWa place is in allnsion to an ezoallent old 
Scottish story (not safficiently known in the South) of a mstie laird 
who profiled by the hospitality of hia neighbours duly to get drualt 
once (and no more) every night, retuniiug in the happiest frame of 
mind ander the escort of his servant Andrew. In spite of Andrew, 
hoirever, it sometimea happened that the laird fell off his horse ; and 
on one of these occasions, as he himself was dismounted from his 
saddle, his wig was dismounted from his cranium. Both fell together 
into a peat-moss, and both wew together fiahed oat by Andrew. But 
the laird, in his confusion, putting on the wig wrong side before, 
reasonably "jaloused." that this could not be his own wig, but some 
other man's ; which suapieion he communicated to Andrew ; who 
argual coa/ra by this moat conolusive reply — -"Hontl laird, there's 
nae wale o' wigs in a peat-moss."' 
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under the nation that stands second in authority amongst the 
leaders of civilisation, — quarrel of that sort, once arising, 
does not go to sleep again until it is righted for ever. As 
the English martyr at Oxford said to his fellow -martyr — 
" Brother, he of good cheer, for we shall this day light up 
a fire in England that, by the blessing of Qod, will not be 
extinguished for ever," — even so the atrocities of these hybrid 
campaigns between baffled civilisation on the one side and 
barbarism on the other, provoked into frenzy, will, like the 
horrors of the middle passage amongst the children of Africa, 
rising t^ain from the Atlantic suddenly at the bar of the 
British Senate, sooner or later reproduce themselves in strong 
reactions of the social mind throughout Christendom upon 
all the horrors of war that are wilful and superfluous. In 
that case there will be a consolation in reserve for the com- 
patriot* of those, the brave men, the women, and the innocent 
children, who died in that fiery furnace at Dahra, 
"Their moans 

The vales redoubled to tha hills, and they 

To heaven."! 

The caves of Dahra repeated the woe to the hills, and the 
hills to God. But such a furnace, though fierce, may be 
viewed as brief indeed if it shall terminate in permanently 
pointing the wrath of nations (as in this dialogue it has 
pointed the wrath of genius) to the particular outr^e and 
class of outrages which it concerns. The wrath of nations 
is a consuming wrath, and the scorn of intellect is a wither- 
ing scorn, for all abuses upon which either one or the other 
is led, by strength of circumstances, to settle itself systematic- 
ally. The danger is for the most part that the very violence 
of public feeling should rock it asleep — the tempest exhausts 
itself by its own excesses ; and the thunder of one or two 
immediate explosions, by satisfying the first clamours of 
human justice and indignation, is too apt to intercept that 
sustained roll of artillery which is requisite for the efiectual 
assault of long-established abuses. Luckily, in the present 
case of the Dahra massacre there is the less danger of such 
' Milton, in ntl«rii^ his grief (but also hia hopea growing out of 
this grief} upon a similar tragedy, viz. the masaaore of the Proteatant 
women and children by "the bloody Piedmontese." 
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a result, as the bloody scene has happened to fall in with a 
very awakened state of tiie public sensibility as to tho evils 
of war generally, and with a state of expectation almost 
romantically excited as to the possibility of readily or per- 
manently extenainating these evils. 

Hope, meautime, even if unreasonahle, becomes wise and 
holy when it points along a path of purposes that are more 
than usually beneficent. According to a fine illustration of 
Sir Philip Sidney's, drawn from the practice of archery, by 
attempting more than we can possibly accomplish, we shall 
yet reach farther tlian ever we shmdd have reached with a 
less ambitions aim ; we shall do much for the purification 
of war, if nothing at all for its abolition ; and atrocities of 
this Algerine order are amongst the earliest that will give 
way. They will sink before the growing illumination, and 
{what is equally important) before the growing combination, 
of minds acting simultaneously from various centres in 
nations otherwise the most at variance. By a rate of motion 
continually accelerated, the gathering power of the press, 
falling in with the growing facilities of personal intercourse, 
is, day by day, bringing Europe more and more into a state 
of fusion, in which the sublime name of Ghristendom will 
continually become more and more significant, and will 
express a unity of the most awful order : viz., in the midst 
of strife long surviving as to inferior interests and subordinate 
opinions, will express an agreement continually more close, 
and an agreement continually more operative, upon all capital 
questions affecting human rights, duties, and the interests of 
human progress. Before that tribunal, which every throb of 
every steam-engine, in printing-houses and on railroads, is 
hurrying to establish, all flagrant abuses of belligerent powers 
win fall prostrate ; and, in particular, no form of pure un- 
disguised murder will be any longer allowed to confound 
itself with the necessilies of honourable warfare. 

Much already has been accomplished on this path ; more 
than people are aware of, — so gradual and silent has been 
the advance. How noiseless is the growth of corn ! Watch 
it night and day for a week, and you will never see it grow- 
ing ; but return after two months, and you will find it all 
whitening for the harve.^t. Such, and so imperceptible in 
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the stages of their motion, are the victories of the press. 
Here is one instance ; — Just forty-seven years ago, on the 
shores of Syria, was celebrated by Napoleon Bonaparte the 
most damnable carnival of murder that romance has fabled, 
or that history has recorded. Rather more than four thou- 
sand men — not (like Tyrolese or Spanish guerillas) even in 
pretence "insuj^nt rustics," but regular troops, serving the 
Pacha and the Ottoman Sultan, — not old men that might by 
odd fractioniS have been thankful for dismissal from a life ot 
care or sorrow, but all young Albanians, in the early morn- 
ing of manhood, the oldest not twenty-four, — were exter- 
minated by BuoceBsive rolls of musketry, when helpless as 
infanta, having their arms pinioned behind their hacks like 
felons on the scaffold, and having sorrendered their mnsketa 
(which else would have made so desperate a resistance) on 
the faith that they were dealing with soldiers and men of 
honour. I have elsewhere examined, as a question in 
casaistry, the frivolous pretences for this inforaous carnage^ ; 
but that examination I have here no wish to repeat ; for it 
would draw off the attention from one feature of the case, 
which I desire to bring before the reader, as giving to this 
Jaffa tragedy a depth of atrocity wanting in that of Dahra. 
The four thousand and odd young Albanians had been 
seduced, trepanned, fraudulently decoyed, from a post of 
considerable strength, iu which they could and would have 
sold their lives at a bloody rate, by a solemn promise of 
safety from authorized French officers. " But," said Napoleon, 
in part of excuse, " these men, my aides-de-camp, were pol- 
troons : to save their own lives, they made promises which 
they ought not to have made." Suppose it so ; and suppose 
the case one in which the supreme authority has a right to 
disavow his agents ; what then ? This entitles that authority 
to refuse his ratification to the terms ^reed on ; but this, at 
the same time, obliges him to replace the hostile parties in 
the advantages from which his agents had wiled them by 
these terms. A robber, who even owns himself such, will 
not pretend that he may refuse the price of the jewel as 
exorbitant, and yet keep possession of the jewel. And next 
comes a fraudulent advantage, not obtained by a knavery in 
I Ante, Vol. VIII, pp. 315-318.— M. 
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the aide-de-camp, but in the leader himself. The surrender 
of the weapons, and the submission to the fettering of the 
arms, were not concessions from the Albanians filched by 
the representatives of Napoleoa acting (as he says) without 
orders, but by express falsehoods emanating from himself. 
The officer commanding at Dahra, could not have reached hia 
enemy without the shocking resource which he employed ; 
Napoleon could. Tlie officer at Dahra violated no covenant : 
Napoleon did. The officer at Dalira had not by lies 
seduced his victims from their natural advantages : Napo- 
leon had. Such was the atrocity of Jaffa in the year 
1799. Now, the relation of that great carnage to the 
press, the secret argument through which that vast massacre 
connects itself with the prepress of the press, is this ; — 
In 1799, and the two following yeam, when most it had 
become iiwportant to search the character and acts of 
Napoleon, no European writer, with the solitary excep- 
tion of Sir Robert Wilson, no section of the press, cared 
much to insist upon this, by so many degrees the worst 
deed of modern* military life. From that deed all the 

' " Modem miUlari/ life " : — Bj moderu 1 mean einoa tie opening 
of tiie Tliiity Years' War by the battle of Prague in the year 1618. 
In this war, the sack, or partial sack, of Magdebnrg, will ooonr to 
the reader as one of the worst amougat martial rnfBanisms. But this 
happens to be a hoai. It is an old experience that, when once the 
demure muae of History has allowed hsrself to tell a lie, she never re- 
tracts it Many are the falsehoods in onr own history which our children 
read traditionally for truths merely because our unaritieal grandfathers 
believed them to be such. Magdehui^ was not sacked. What fault 
there was in the case belonged to the King of Sweden ; who certainly 
was retnisa in this instance, though with eJcusea more than were 
hearkened to at that time. Tilly, the Bavarian general, had no reason 
for severity in this case, and showed none. According to the regular 
tontine of war, M^debnrg had become forfeited to military execntion ; 
which, let the reader remember, was not in those days a right of the 
general as against the enemy, and by way of salutary warning to 
other cities lest they also should abuse the right of a reasonable 
defence, but was a right of the soldiery as against their own leaders. 
A town stormed was then a little perquisite to the ilbfed and ill-paid 
soldiers. So oE prisoners. If I made a prisoner of " Signor Drew " 
(see Shakspare's Hemy V) it was my business to fix his ransom : the 
general had no business to Interfere with that. Mind tliat distinction, 
reader. Tilly might forgo a parchment right that was his ovia ; hut 
how if it belonged to hia hungry army? Magdeburg, therefore, had 
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waters of the Atlantic would not hare cleansed him ; and 
yet since 1804 we have heard mucli oftener of the sick men 
whom he poisoned in hia Syrian hospital (an act of merely 
erroneous humanity), and more of the Duo d'Enghieu's 
execution, than of eitherj though this, savage as it was, 
admits of such palliations as belong to doubtful provoeationa 
in the sufferer and to extreme personal terror in the inflicter. 
Here, then, we have a case of wholesale military murder, 
emanatiug from Christendom, not at all less treacherous 
than the worst of Asiatic murders ; and yet this Christian 
atrocity hardly moved a vibration of anger, or a solitary 
outcry of protestation, from tlie European press, — then 
perhaps having the excuse of deadly fear for herself, — or 
even from the press of moral England, having no such excuse. 
Fifty and odd years have passed; a less enormity is per- 
petrated, but again by a French leader and, behold ' Europe 
is now convulsed from side to side by unaffected indignation i 
So travels the press to victory : such is the liglit, and so 
broad, which it diffuses: such is the stiength tor aition by 
which it combines the hearts of nations ! 



Of Mr. Landor's notions in religion it would be useless, 
and without polemic ai^uments it would be arrogant, to 
say that they are false. It is sufficient to say that they 

incurred the common penalty (wliii)h she must have fereseea) ol 
otatinooy ; and tlie only difference tetween her case and that of many 
another brave little town tliat qnietly snlimitted to the usual martyr- 
dom -without howbng through all the epeoking-trumpets of history, 
waa this — that the penalty was upon Magdeburg but partially enfotcBd. 
Harte, the tutor of Lord Chest^rfield'a son, first published, in his Life 
of QuBlania Adolphua [TAe Life of Oaslatms Adolphus, by the Kev. 
Waller Harte, publislied 1759.— M,] an authentic diary of what 
passed at flat time, kept bya Lutheran clergyman. Thia diary ahows 
Enfflciently that no real departures were mada irom the customary 
routine, except in the direction of mercy. But it is evident that tlie 
peopla of Magdeburg were a sort of German boars, of whom it is 
notorious that, if you attempt in the kindest way to shear them, all 
you get is horrible yelling and (the proverb asserts) very littls wooL 
The caae being a classical one in the annals of military outrages, I 
have noticed its real ftatursa. 
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are liugrading. In the dialogue between. Melanohthon and 
Calvin it in clear tliat the former represents Mr. L. himself, 
and is not at all the Melaachthon whom we may gather 
from his writings. Mr, Laador haa heard that he was gentle 
and timid in action ; and he exhibits him as a mere develop- 
ment of that key-notCj — as a compromiser of all that is severe 
in doctrine, and ns an effeminate picker and chooser in morals, 
God, in his conception of him, is not a father so much as a 
heuign, but somewhat weak, old grandfather ; and we, his 
graadchildren, being now and then rather nanghty, are to be 
tickled with a rod made of feathers, but, upon the whole^ 
may rely upon an eternity of sugar-plums. For instance, 
take the puny idea ascribed to Melanehthon npon Idolatry ; 
and consider, for one moment, how little it corresponds to 
the vast machinery reared up by God himself against this 
secret poison and dreadful temptation of human nature 
Melaachthon cannot mean to question the truth or the 
importance of the Old Testament j and yet, if his view of 
idolatry (as reported by L,) be sound, the Bible must have 
been at the root of the worst mischief ever yet produced by 
idolatry. He b^ins by describing idolatry as " Jemsh," — 
insinuatii^ that it was an irregularity chiefly besetting the 
Jews, But how perverse a fancy ! In the Jews idolatry 
was a disease ; in Pagan nations it was the normal state. In 
a nation (if any such nation could exist) of crAins oi of kpers 
nobody wonld talk of cretinism or leprosy as of any morbid 
affection ; that wonld be the regular and natural condition of 
man. But, where either was spoken of with horror as a 
ruinous taint in hnman flesh, it would argue that naturally 
(and perhaps by a large majority) the people were miinfected. 
Amongst Pagans nobody talked of idolatry— no such idea 
existed — because that was the regular form of religious 
worship. To be named at all, idolatry must be viewed as 
standing in opposition to some higher worship that is iiot 
idolatry. But, next, as we are all agreed that in idolatry 
there is something evil, and differ only as to the propriety 
of considering it a Jewish evil, in what does this evil lie J 
It lies, according to the profound Landorian Melanohthon, in 
this, — that different idolaters figure the Deity under different 
forms ; if they could all agree upon one and tlie same mode 
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of figuring the invisible Being, there need be no qimirellit^; 
in this case, conseiiuently, there would be no hann in idolatry, 
— none whatever. Bu^ unhappOy, it seems, each nation, or 
sometimes section of a nation, has a different fancy : they get 
to disputing ; and from that they get to boxing, — in which 
it is argued, lies the true evil of idolatry. It is an extra 
cause of broken heads. One tribe of men represent the 
Deity as a beautiful young man ivith a lyre and a golden 
bow; another as a snake; and a third — Egyptians, for 
instance, of old— as a beetle or an onion : these last, accord- 
ing to Juvenal's remark, having the happy privilege of 
growing their own gods in their own kitchen-^ens. In 
aU this there would be no harm, were it not for subsequent 
polemics and polemical assaults. Such, if we listen to Mr. 
L, is Melanchthon's profound theory! of a false idolatrous 
religion. "Were the police everywhere on an English footing, 
and the magistrates as unlike as possible to Turkish Cadis, 
nothing could be less objectionable ; but, as thii^ are, the 
beetle- worshipper despises the onion - worshipper ; which 
breeds ill blood ; whence grows a cudgel ; and from the 
cudgel a constable; and from the constable an unjust 
magistrate ! Not so, Mr. Landor ; thus did not Melanch- 
thon speak ; and, if he dU, and would defend it for a 
thousand times, then for a thousand times he wonid deserve 
to be trampled by posterity into that German mire which 
he sought to evade by his Grecian disguise.^ The true evil 
of idolatry is this :— There is one sole idea of God which 
corresponds adequately to his total nature. Of this idea two 
things may be affirmed : the first being that it is at the root 

1 " itelanchthon's jirqfmiid (tors'" :— That tha reader may not 
suppose me misreprBaentiiig Mr. L., I subjoin bia wordfF, p. 224, vol 
S-;— "The evil of idolatry is this: rival nations liave raised up rival 
" deities ; war hath been denounced in the name of faaaren ; men have 
" been murdered for the love of God ; and such impiety hath darkened 
" all the regions of the vrorld ttat the Lord of all things bath been 
" mocked by all simultaneously as the Lord of Hosts. . The evil 
II of idolatry is not [we find] that it disfigures the Deity [in which, U 

seems, there might be no great harmj but that one man's disfigura- 
' tion differs Irom another man's ; which lead.? to nuarrelluifr and 
■' tJiai to fighting." 

= " Grecian disguise " r— l-be true Gorman name of this learned 
reformer was Schmmerd (blacli earth) ; but the homeliness and pun. 
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of all absolute grandeur, of all trutli, aiid of all mora! per- 
fection ; the aecond being that, natural and easy aa it seems 
when once unfolded, it could only have been unfolded by 
revelation, and, to all eternity, he that started with a false 
conception of God could not through any effort of his own 
liave exchanged it for a true one. AU idolaters alike, though 
not all in equal degrees, by intercepting the idea of God 
through the prism of some representative creature that 
partmUy resembles God, refract, splinter, and distort that 
idea. Even the idea of Light, of the pure, solar light— the 
old Persian symbol of God— has that depraving necessity. 
Light itself, besides being an imperftd symbol, is an incarna- 
tion for us. However pure itself, or in its original divine 
manifestation, for us it is incarnated in forms and in matter 
that are not pure : it gravitates towards physical alliances, 
and therefore towards unspiritual pollutions. And all 
experience shows that the tendency for man, left to his own 
imagination, is downwards. The purest symbol derived 
from created things can and will condescend to the grosenesa 
of inferior humaa natures, by submitting to mirror itself in 
more and more carnal representative symbols, until finally 
the mixed element of resemblance to God is altogether buried 
and lost. God, by this succession of imperfect interceptions, 
falls more and more under the taint and limitation of the 
alien elements associated with all created things ; and, for 
the^ ruin of all moral grandeur in man, every idolatrous 
nation left to itself will gradually bring round the idea of 
God into the idea of a powerful demon. Many things check 
and disturb this tendency for a time ; but finally, and under 
that intense ci\dlisation to which man intellectually is always 
hurrying under the eternal evolution of physical knowledge, 
Bueh a degradation of God's idea, ruinous to the inoral 
capacities of man, would undoubtedly perfect itself, were it 
not for the kindling of a purer standard by revelation. 

prOTOliing quality of such a designation iudnoed Melanohthon to mask 
it in Greek. By tlio way, I do not understand how Mr. Landor, the 
aroh-punat in orthogtapliy, reconoilea his spelling of thu name to 
Greek orthodoxy : there ig no Greek word that covld be eipreasod 
by the English sjUable "cthon." Saoh e. word as Melancthon for 
MalancAAton would be a hybrid monster— neither fish, Hash, nor good 
red-herring. 
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Idolatry, therefore, is not merely an evil, and one utterly 
beyond the power of social iastitutions to redress, but, in 
fact, it i3 the fountain of all other evil tliat eeriously menaces 
the destiny of the bumaii race. 

PORSON AND SOUIHEY 

The two dialogues between Southey and Person relate to 
Wordsworth ; and they connect Mr. Landor with a body of 
groundless criticism for which vainly lie will seek to evade 
his responsibility by pleading the caution postfid up at the 
head of his Conversations; viz. — "Avoid a mistake in 
attributing to the writer any opinions in this book but wliat 
are spoken under his own name." If PoKon, therefore, 
should happen to utter villainies that are indictable, that 
(you are to understand) is Porson's affair. Render unto 
Landor the eloquence of the dialogue, but render imto Porson 
any kicks which Porson may have merited by his atrocities 
against a man whom assuredly he never heard of, and prob- 
ably never saw. Now, unless Wordsworth ran into Porson 
in the streets of Cambridge on some dark night about the 
era of the French Revolution, and capsized him into the 
kennel, — a thing which is exceedingly improbable, consider- 
ing that Wordsworth was never tipsy except once in his life,* 
yet, on the other hand, is exceeding probable, considering 
that Porson was very seldom otherwise, — barring this one 
opening for a colliaion, there is no human possibility or con- 
tmgeucy known to insurance offices through which Porson 
ever covM have been brought to trouble hie head about 
Wordsworth.^ It would have taken three witches, and three 
broomsticks clattering about his head, to have extorted from 
Porson any attention to a contemporary poet that did not 
give first-rate feeds. And a man that, besides his criminal 
conduct in respect of dinners, actually made it a prmciple to 
drink nothing but water, would have seemed m depraved a 
character in Person's eyes that, out of regard to public 
decency, he would never have mentioned his name, had he 

' See ante. Vol. II, p. 266.— M. 

s Porson was bom 1759, and died 1808 ; Wordsworth was born 
1770, and died I860,— M. 
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even Iiappeued to koow it. " Oh no ! he never mentioned 
h/im Be assured of that A3 to poetry, be it known that 
Porson read none whateiei, unless it were either political or 
oh^jcene With ao leasoning of either sort, " wherefore," he 
wonid ask indignantly, "should I waste my time upon a 
poemi" Person ha 1 read the Rolliad, because it concerned 
hi-j political partj he had read the epistle of Obereea, Queen 
of Otaheite, to Sir Joseph Banks, because, if Joseph was 
rather too demure, the poem was mol.' Else, and with such 
exceptions, he condescended not to any metrical writer sub- 
seijuent to the era of Pope, whose Ehisa to Abdard He could 
say by heart, and could even dng from beginning to end ; 
which, indeed, he would do, whether you chose it or not, 
after a suffteient charge of brandy, and aometiraes even though 
threatened with a cudgel in case lie persisted in his molesta- 
tions. Waller he had also read, and occasionally quoted 
with efiect. But, as to o critiijue on Wordsworth, whose 
name had not begun to monut from the ground when Person 
diedji* .IS reasonably and characteristically might it have been 

' The Boltiad was the name for a scries of Whig iwUtidl satires 
by various writara, begun in a London newspaper about 1784, aiid 
which afterward? passed throngh mauy editiona in collected book-form. 
The first satire was on a Colonel RoUe, —whence the general name; 
and among tlie other subjects of satire were Pitt, Dundas, Lord Thur- 
low, and aeveral Kterary celebrities of the day.— It was in 1789 tluit 
Mr. Banks (afterwards Sir Joseph Banks, and President of the Royal 
Society) spent fonr months in Otaheite in the capacity of naturalist to 
the South Pacific expedition, under Captain Cook. He acqnired great 
influence over the natives ; and his connexion with the Island was 
remembered, and was made a siihjeot of ieat, so long as he lived. Ha 
died in 1820.— M. 

^ An equal mistake it is in Mr, Lanilor to put into the moutli of 
Person any vituperation of Mathias as one that had uttered opinions 
upon Wordsworth. In the Purmils 1/ Literature, down to the 
filteenth edition, there is no mention of Wordsworth's name. Southey 
is mentioned slightingly, and chiefly with reference to his then demo- 
cratic principles ; but not Coleri<l^ and not Wordsworth. Mathias 
soon after went to Itoly, where he pa.ised the remainder of his life- 
died, I helievfl, and was bnrieil- never, perhaps, having heard the 
name of Wordsworth. As to Porson, it is very true that Mathias look 
a few liherties with his private habits, such as his writing parigriphs 
in Hie Lttle cahinet iltted up for the geas de plume at the Mamtag 
CImmkle Office, and other trifles. Bnt these, thongh impeiimences 
were not of a nature striouily to olfeii.l. They ratlii r ftittere I, hj 
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put into the iiioutli of the Hetman Platoff. Instead of 
Person's criticisnig on writings which he never saw, let us 
hear Person's account of a fashionable rout in an aristocratic 
London mansion ; it was the only party of distinction that 
this hii'sute Imt most learned Theban ever visited ; and his 
history of what passed (comic alike and tr^ie) is better worth 
preserving than " Brantome," or even than Swift's " Memoirs 
of a Parish Clerk." It was by the hoai of . a young Cantab 
that the Professor was ever decoyed into such a party : the 
thing was a swindle ; but his report of its natural philosophy 
is not on that account the less pictnresqtie : — 

SouTHET. — Why do yon repeat tha word rout so often ? 

PoRSON. — I was once ai one by niislake ; and really I saw there 
what yoD describe : and tbis made me repeat the word and smile. 
Yon seem cvirions. 

SouraEY. — Rather, indeed. 

PonsoK. — I had hwo dinisiff cat ; there were some who smoked 
after dinner : within a few hours, the fumes of their pipes jirodnced 
snch an effect on my head that I was willing to go into the air a little. 
Still I continued hot and thirsty ; and an undergraduate, whose tutor 
was my old acquaintance, proposed that we should tnrii into an oyster- 
cellar, and refresh ourselves with oyst«rs and porter. The rogue, 
instead of this, eonduclcd me to a fashionable house in the ueighhonr- 
hood of St. James's ; and, although I expostulated with him, and 
insisted that we were going up stairs and not dainii, he appeared to ms 
so ingenuous in bis prolestations to the contrary that I could well dis- 
believe him no longer. Nevertheless, receiving on the stairs many 
shoves and elhowings, I could not help telling him plaiidy that, if 
indeed it mas the oyster-cellar in Fleet Street, the company was much 
altered for the worse, and that in future I should frequent another. 
When the fames of the pipes had left me, I discovered the deceit by 
the brilliaacy and indecency of the dresses, and was resolved not to 
fall into temptation. Althoi^h, to my great satisfaction, no immodest 
proposal was directly made to me, I looked about aniions that no otiier 

the interest which they ai^ed in Lis movements. And, witli reganl 
to Person's main pretension, his exquisite skill in Greek, Matbias was 
not the man to admire this too httle : his weakness, if in ihat point 
he had a weakness, lay in the opposite direction. His own Greek was 
not a burden that could have foundered a camet : he was neither 
accurate, nor extensive, nor profound. But yet Mr. Landor is wrong 
in thinking that he drew it t^m an Index. In his Italian he had the 
advantage probably very much of Mr. Landor himself : at least, he 
wrote It with mora fluency and compass ; and even his metrical efforts 
in that langiiaga were admired hy Italians. [About Mathias see emU, 
Vo!. VI. p. 112, and Vol, X, pp. 4.5-46, n.— M.] 
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miui sliould Icnow me lieaide kim whose waatonness had conilucted 
me thittier ; nnd I would have escaped if I could have found the 
door,— from which every effort I made appeared to remove me farther 
and fartlier. ... A pretty woman said londly, " He has no gloves 
on ! " " What nails the ccmture has I " replied an older one : " Piano- 
forte keys wanting the white." 

I pause to say that this, hy all accounts ivliich have 
reached posterity, was really no slander. The Professor's 
forks had become rather of the dingiest, probably through 
inveterate habits of scratching up Greek roots from dilnvian 
mould, some of it older than Deucalion's flood, and very 
good perhaps for turnips, but less so for the digits whitli 
turn up turnips. What followed, however, if it were of a 
nature to be oircumsUutially repeated, must have been more 
trying to the sensibilities of the Greek oracle, and to the 
blushes of the policemen dispersed throi^hout the rooms, 
than even the harsh critique upon his nails ; which, let the 
wits say what they would in their malice, were no doubt 
washed regularly enough once every three years. And, even 
if they were itot, I should say that this is not so strong a fact 
as some that are reported about many a continental professor. 
Mrs. Clermont, with the twofold neatness of an Ei^lish- 
woraan and a Quaker, told me that, on visiting Pestalozzi, 
the celebrated education professor, at Tverdun, about 1820, 
her first impression, from a distant view of his dilapidated 
premises, was profound horror at tlie grimness of his com- 
plesion, which struck her aa no complexion formed by 
nature, but as a deposition from half a century of atmo- 
spheric rust — a most ancient wrugo. She insisted on a radi- 
cal purification as a sine qua mm. towards any interview with 
herself The meek professor consented. Mrs. Clermont 
hired a stout Swiss charwoman, used to the scouring of 
8tairca.ses, kitchen floors, &c. ; the professor, whom, on this 
occasion, one may call "the prisoner," was accommodated 
with a scat (aa prisoners at the bar sometimes are with us) 
in the centre of a mighty "n-ashing-tub, and then scoured 
through a long summer forenoon, by the strength of a 
brawny Helvetian ami. " And now, my dear friend," said 
Mrs. Clermont to myself, " is it thy opinion that tliis was 
cruel ) Some people say it wkm ; and I wish to di^nise 
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nothii^ ; — it was not mere soap that I Imd him scoured with, 
but Boap and sand ; so, say honestly, dost thee call that 
cruel 1" Laughing no more than the frailty of my human 
nature compelled nie, I replied, "Far from it ; on the con- 
trary, everybody mnst be charmed with her consideration for 
the professor, in not having him cleaned on the same prin- 
ciple as her carriage, viz. taken to the Btahle-yaid, mopped 
severely " (" mobbed, dost thee say ? " she exclaimed. " No, 
no," I said, " not mobbed, but mopped, until the gravel should 
be all gone "), " then pelted with buckets of water by fire- 
men, and, finally, cuirycombed and rubbed down by two 
grooms, keeping a sharp susihtm^ between them, so as to 
soothe his wounded feelings ; after all which, a feed of oata 
might not have been amiss." The result, however, of this 
scouring extraordinary was probably aa fatal aa to Mam- 
hrino's helmet in Don Quixote. PestalozKi issued, indeed, 
from the washing-tub like Aeson from Medea's kettle ; he 
took his station amongst a younger and fairer generation ; and 
the dispute was now settled whether he belonged to the 
Caucasian or Mongolian race. But hia intellect was thought 
to have suffered seriously. The tarnish of fifty or sixty 
yeara seemed to have acquired powers of reading aa a stimu- 
lant upon the professor's fancy through the rde raueosuin, or 
through — heaven knows what He was too old to be con- 
verted to cleanliness ; the Paganism of a neglected person at 
seventy becomes a sort of religion interwoven with the 
nervous system — just as the well-known Flica Polimica from 
which the French armies suffered so much in Poland during 
l-SOT-S, though produced by neglect of the hair, will not be 
cured by extirpation of tlie hair. The liair becomes matted 
into Medusa locks, or what looks like snakes ; and to cut 
these off is oftentimes to cause nervous frenzy, or other great 
constitutional disturbance. I never heard, indeed, that 
Peatalozzi suffered apoplexy from his scouring ; but certainly 
his ideas on education grew bewildered, and will be found 
essentially damaged, after that great epoch — his baptism by 
water and aand. 

' " Susarrus" : — Tlio reader who has liad any experience of stable 
nsages will know that grooms always keep up a hissing oooonipani- 
ment whilst cnrrycomliiiig a horse, as pavioura do a groaning. 
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Now, in comparison of an Orson like tliis man of Yver- 
dun — this great Swiss reformer, wlio might, perhaps, have 
bred a pet variety of typhus fever for hia own separate use — 
what signify Person's nails, though worse than Caliban's or 
Nebucliadiiezz^r'a 1 

This Greek professor, Porson — whose knowledge of Ei^- 
lish was BO limited that his total cargo might have been 
embarked on board a walnut-shell on the bosom of a slop 
basin, and insured for three half-pence — astonishes me, that 
have been studying English for thirty years and upwards, by 
the Btrai^ discoveries that he announces in this field. One 
and all, 1 fear, are mares' nests. He discovered, for instance, 
on his first and last reception amongst aristocratic people, 
that in this region of society a female bosom is called her 
wM. But, if it really had been so called, I see no objection 
to the principle concerned in such disguises ; and I see the 
greatest to that savage frankness which virtually is indicated 
with applause in the Poisonian remark. Let ns consider. It 
is not that we canm>t speak freely of the female bosom, and 
we do so daily. In discussing a statue, we do so without 
reserve ; and in the act of suckling an infant the bosom of 
every woman is an idea so sheltered by the tenderness and 
sanctity with which all but ruffians invest the oi^an of 
maternity that no man scruples to name it if the occasion 
warrants it. He suppresses it only as he suppresses the 
name of Qod, — not as an idea that can itself contain any 
indecorum, but, on the contrary, aa makii^ other and more 
trivial ideas to become indecorous when associated with a 
conception risii^ so much above their own stantlard. 
Equally, the words, agiictvm, guilt, penitence, remorse, &c, are 
proscribed from the ordinary current of conversation 
amongst mere acquaintances ; and for the same reason, viz. 
tliat they touch chords too impassioned and profound for 
harmonizing with the key in which the mere social civilities 
of life are exchanged. Meantime it is not true that any 
custom ever prevailed in any class of calling a woman's 
bosom her neck. Porson goes on to say that, for hia part, he 
was bom in an age when people had thighs. Well, a great 
many people have thighs stilL But in all ages there must 
have been many of whom it is lawful to suspect such a fact 
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zoologically, and yet, aa nien honouiing our own race, and all 
its veils of uiysteiy, not too openly to insist upon it, — wliioh, 
luckily, there is seldom any occasion to do. 

Mr. Landor conceives that we are growing i " " """ '^ " 



pedantries of false delicacy. I think not. Hia o\™ residence 
in Italy has injured his sense of diseriminatjon. It is not 
his countrymen that have grown conspicuously more demure 
and prudish, but he himself that has grown in Italy more 
tolerant of what is really a blamable coarseness. Various 
instances occur in these volumes of that faulty compliance 
with Southern grossness. The tendencies of the age, among 
ourselves, lie certainly in one channel towards excessive 
refinement. So for, however, they do hut balance the oppo- 
site tendencies in some other channels. The craving for 
instant eff'ect in style — as it brings foward many disgusting 
Germanisms and other barbarisms — as it transplants into 
literature much slang from the street — as it reacts painfully 
upon the grandeurs of the antique scriptural diction, by 
recalling into colloquial use many consecrated words which 
thus lose their cathedral beauty — also operates daily amongst 
journalists, by the temptations of apparent strength that lurk 
in phiin speaking or even in brutality. Wliat other tempta- 
tion, for instance, can be supposed to govern those who, in 
speaking of hunger as it affects our paupers, so needlessly 
revolt us by the very coarsest English word for the Latin 
word venter i Surdy the word stomach would be intelligible 
to everybody, and yet di^ust nobody. It would do for him, 
that affecte plain speaking ; it would do for you and me that 
recoil from gross speaking. Signs from abroad speak the 
very same language as to the liberal tendencies (in this point) 
of the nineteenth century. Formerly it was treason for a 
Spaniard, even in a laudatory copy of verses, to suppose bis 
own Queen lowered to the level of other females by the 
possession of legs ! Constitutionally, the Queen was incap- 
able of legs. How then her Majesty contrived to walk, or 
could be supposed to dance, the Inquisition soon taught the 
poet was no concern of Am. Eoyal I^ for females were an 
inconceivable thing — except amongst Protestant nations; 
some of whom the Spanish Church affirmed to be even dis- 
figured by tails ! Having tails, of course they might have 
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legB. But not CofthoUc queens, Now-a-days, so changed is 
all this that, if you sliould even express your homage to her 
Most Catholic Majesty by sending her a pair of embroidered 
garters— which certainly presuppose legs — there is no douht 
that the Spanish Minister of Finance would gratefully carry 
them to account — on the principle that "every little helps." 
Mr. Porson is equally wrong, as I conceive, in another illus- 
tration of this niatl«r, drawn from the human toes, and speci- 
fically from the great toe. It is true that, in refined society, 
upon any rare aecessity arising for alludii^ to so inconsider- 
able a member of the human statue, generally this is done at 
present by the French term doif/t'de-pM — though not always, 
as may be seen in various honorary certificates granted to 
chiropodists within, the last twenty months. Aiul, whereas 
Mr. Porson asfcs pathetically — What harm has the gceat toe 
done that it is never to be named ? I answer — Tlie greatest 
harm ; as may be seen in the first act of " Coriolanus," where 
Menenius justly complains that this arrogant subaltern of the 
crural system, 



Even in the villainy of running away from battle this un- 
worthy servant still asserts precedency. I repeat, however, 
that the general tendencies of the ^e, as to the just limits of 
parrhemi. (using the Greek word in a sense wider than of 
old), are moving at present upon two opposite tacks ; which 
fact it is, as in some other cases, that makes the final judg- 
ment difficult. 

Romas Impbbator 

Mr, Lander, thougli really learned, often puts his learn- 
ing into his pocket. Thus, with respect to the German 
Empire, Mr, L. asserts that it was a chimera i that the Im- 
periwa Germanicum was a mere usage of speech, founded (if 
I understand him) not even in a legal fiction, but in a 
blunder ; that a German Imperator never had a true histori- 
cal existence ; and, finally, that even the Roman title of 
Imperatw — which unquestionably surmounted in grandeur 
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all titles of lionour that ever were or will be — ranged in 
dignity below the title of Beic 

I believe him wrong in every one of theae doctrines ; let 
lis confine ouraelvea to the last. The title of Imperator was 
not originally either above or below the title of Rex, or even 
upon the same level ; it was what logicians call disparate — 
it radiated from a different centre, precisely aa the modern 
title of Decanits or Ikan, which is originally astrological (see 
the elder Scaliger oa Manilius), has no relation, whether of 
superiority or equahty or inferiority, to the title of Oolonel, 
nor the title of Gard-hud any such relation to that of Field- 
Marshal. And quite as little had Eex to Imperalor. Masters 
of Ceremonies, or Lord Chamberlains, may certainly create a 
precedency in favour of any title whatever in regard to any 
other title ; but such a precedency for any of the cases before 
us would be arbitrary, and not growing out of any internal 
Ijrinciple, thongh useful for purposes of convenience. As 
r^ards the Roman Imperator, originally, liie the Roman 
Prator, this title, and the official rank, pointed exclusively 
to military distinctions. In process of time the Pnetor came 
to be a legal officer, and the Imperator to be the supreme 
political officer. But the motive for assuming the title of 
Ivtperator as the badge or cognisance of the sovereign author- 
ity when the great transfiguration of the Republic took pbce 
seems to have been this : — An essentially new distribution 
of political powers had become necessary, and this change 
masked itself to Romans, published itself in menaces and 
muttering thunder to foreign states, through the martial 
title of Impemtor. A new equilibrium was demanded by 
the changes which time and luxury and pauperism had 
silently worked in the composition of Roman society. If 
Rome was to be saved from herself — if she was to be saved 
from the eternal flux and reflux, action and reaction, amongst 
her oligarchy of immense estates (which condition of things 
it was tliat forced on the great sine qua non reforms of Ciesar 
gainst all the babble of the selfish Cicero, of the wicked 
Oato, and of the debt-ridden Senate) — then it was indispens- 
able that a new order of powers should be combined for 
bridling her internal convulsions. To carry her off from 
her owii self-generated vortex, — which would, in a very few 
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years, have engulfed her, and drawn, lier down into frag- 
ments, — some machinery as new as steam-power was re- 
quired : her own native saila filled in the wrong direction. 
There were already powers in the constitution equal to the 
wort, but distracted and falsely lodged. These must be 
gathered into one hand. And yet, as names are all-powevful 
upon our frail race, this recast must be verbally di^iiaed. 
The title must be auch as, whilst flattering the Boman pride, 
might yet announce to oriental powers a plenipotentiary of 
Rome who argued all disputed points not so much strongly 
as (in Irish phrase) "with a strong back" — not so much 
piquing himself on Aristotelian syllogisms that came within 
Barbara and Celarent, as upon thirty legions that stood within 
call. The Consulship was good for little : that, with some 
reservations, could he safely resigned into subordinate hands. 
The consular name, and the name of Senate, which was still 
suffered to retain an obscure vitality and power of resurrec- 
tion, continued to throw a popular lustre over the govern- 
ment. Millions were duped. But the essential offices, the 
offices in which settled the organs of aU. the life in the 
administration, were these : — 1. Of Military Commander-in- 
Chief (including such a partition of the provinces as might 
seal the authority in this officer's hands, and yet flatter the 
people through the Senate) ; 2, Of Censor, so as to watch the 
action of morals and social usages upon politics ; 3. Of Ponti- 
fex Maximus ; 4. And, finally, of Tribune, The tribunitial 
power, next after the military power, occupied the earliest 
anxieties of the Ciesavs. All these powers, and some others 
belonging to less dignified functions, were made to run 
through the same central rings (or what in mail-coach 
liarness is called the turrets): the "ribbons" were tossed up 
to one and the same imperial coaehman, looking as amiable 
as he could, but, in fact, a very truculent personage, having 
powers more unlimited than was always safe for himself. 
And now, after all this change of thii^, what was to be the 
Mome 1 By what title should men know him ! Much de- 
pended Upon that. The tremendous symbols of S.P.Q.R. 
still remained ; nor had they lost their power. On the 
contrary, the great idea of the Roman destiny, as of some 
vast phantom moving under God to some unknown end, was 
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greater than ever : the idea was now so great tliat it liiid 
outgrown all its representative realities. Con&ul and Pro- 
amsal would no longer answer, because they represented too 
exclusively the interior or domestic fountaina of power, and 
not the external relations to the terraijueous globe which 
were beginning to expand with sudden accelerations of 
velocity. The central power could not be forgotten by any 
who were near enough to have tasted its wrath ; but now 
there was arising a necessity for expressing by some great 
unity of denomination, — so as no longer to lose the totality 
in the separate partitions, — the enormity of the ctrewnference, 
A necessity for this had repeatedly been found in negotia- 
tions, and in contests of ceremonial rank with oriental 
powers, as betweeii ourselves and China, With Persia, the 
greatest of these powers, an instinct of inevitable collision ' 
had for some time been ripening. It became requisite that 
there should be a representative officer for the whole Roman 
grandeur, and one capable of standing on tlie same level as 
the Persian King of Kings ; and this necessity aiose at the 
very same moment that a new i^n at n as required of 
Roman power for domestic pu po a. There no doubt that 
both purposes were consulted in the 1 e f the title Jm- 
pemtor. The chief alternat tfie wa tlat of Dictator. 
But to this, as regarded Romans, tl ere -e t vo objections : 
first, that it was a mere proeisi lal t tie al ya commemor- 
ating a transitional emergency, and pomting to some happier 
condition which the extraordinary powers of the officer ought 
soon to establish. It was in the nature of a problem, and 
continually asked for its oivn solution. The Dictator dic- 
tated. He was the greatest ipse dint that ever was heard of. 
It reminded the people verbally of despotic power and auto- 
cracy. Then again, as regarded foreign nations, unacquainted 
with the Roman constitution, and throughout the servile 
East incapable of understanding it, the title of Dictator had 
no meaning at all. Th^ Speaker is a magnificent title in 
England, and makes brave men sometimes shake in their 
' Herod tha Great, and his fatlier Antipat«r, owed tlie favour of 
Borne, nnd, fiuallj, the thioae of Judea, to the seasonable election 
which tliey made between Rome and Persia, but not made without 
some doubts, as bctivecti forcea hardly yet brought ta a satisfactory 
eii nation. 
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Bhoes. But yet, if from rustic ignorance it is not understood, 
even that title means nothing. 

Of the proudest Speaker that England ever saw, viz. Sir 
Edward Seymour, it is recorded that his grandeur failed 
hini, sank under him, like the Newgate drop, at the very 
moment when his hoiling anger most relied upon and re- 
quired it. He was riding near Bamet when a rustic wag- 
goner ahead of him, by keeping ohstinately the middle of 
the road, prevented him from passing. Sir Edward motioned 
to him magniiieently that he mnat turn his horses to the 
left. The carter, on some fit of the sulks (perhaps from the 
Jacobinism innate in man), despised this pantomime, and 
sturdily persisted in his mutinous disrespect. On which Sir 
Edward shouted: "Fellow, do you know who I am!" 
" Noo-ak," replied our rebellious friend, meaning, when 
faithfully translated, no. " Are you aware, sirrah," said Sir 
Edward, now thoroughly incensed, "that I am the right 
honourahle the Speaker J At your peril, sir, in the name of 
the Commons of England in Parliament assembled, quarter 
instantly to the left," This was said in tliat dreadful voice 
which sometimes reprimanded penitent offenders kneeling at 
the bar of the House. The carter, more struck by the 
terrific tones than the words, spoke an aside to " Dobbin " 
(his " thill " 1 horse) which procured an opening to the blaz- 
ing Speaker, and then replied thus — " Speaker ! Why, if 
BO be as thou canst speak, whoy-y-y-y-y " (in the tremulous 
undulation with which he was used to utter his sovereign 
wlioah-h-h-h to his horses), "Whoy-y-y-y didn't-a speak 
afore?" The wagoner, it seemed, had presumed Sir Ed- 
ward, from his mute pantomime, to be a dumb man ; and 
all which the proud Speaker gained by the proclamation of 
his style and title was tfl be exonerated from that suspicion, 
but to the heavy discredit of his sanity. 

A Roman Dictator stood quite as poor a chance with 
foi'oigners as our Speaker with a rustic " Dictator ! let 
him dictate to his wife ; but he shan't dictate to us." Any 
title, to prosper with distant nations, must rest upon the 
basis of arms. And this fell in admirably with the political 
exigency for Rome herseK. The title of Imperator was liable 
' i.e. Sliart-liorSQ. — Sue Sliaksyero's iocj's Labour's Lust. 
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to nu jealousy Bemg entirely a military title, it clashed 
with no cml pretenaons whatever. Being a niilitary title 
that recoided a triumph over external enemies in the field, 
it was dear to the pitriotic heart ; whilst it directed the eye 
to a quarter where all increase of power was concurrent with 
increase of benefit to the State. And t^ain, as the honour 
had been hitherto purely titular, accompanied by some 
aw^oritas in the Roman sense (not alwaj-s honour, for Cicero 
was an Imperaf«r on account of Cilician exploits whicli he 
himseK reports with laughter)) but no separate authority in 
our modem sense, even in military circles it was open to 
little jealousy, nor apparently could ripen into a shape that 
ever would be so, — since, according to all precedent, it would 
be continually balanced by the extension of the same title 
under popular military suffrage to other fortunate leaders. 
Who could foresee, at the inauguration of this reform, that 
this precedent would he abolished t who could gueea that 
lienceforwards no more triumphs (but only a sparing distri- 
bution of triumphal decorations), henceforwords no more 
imperatorial titles, for anybody outside of the one consecrated 
family ? All this was hidden in the bosom of the earliest 
Imperator : he seemed, to the great mass of the people, 
perfectly innocent of civic ambition : he rested upon his 
truncheon— i".e. upon S.P.Q.R. : like Napoleon, he said, " I 
am but the first soldier of the republic," that is, the most 
dutiful of her servants ; and, like Napoleon, under cover of 
this paludammtwni, of this supreme martial robe, he had 
soon filched every ensign of authority by which the organs 
of public power could speak. But, at the beginning, this 
title of Imperator was the one by far the beat fitted to mask 
aU this, to disarm BUspicion, and to win the confidence of 
the people. 

The title, therefore, b^an in something like imposture ; 
and it was not certainly at first the gorgeous title into which 
it afterwards blossomed. The earth did not yet ring with 
it. The rays of its diadem were not then the first that said 
AU hail ! to the rising, the last that said Farewell ! to the 
setting, sun. But still it was already a splendid distinction; 
and in a Eoman ear it must have sounded far above all 
competition from the trivial title (in that day) of "Res," 
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unless it were the Persian Bex, viz. " Rex Regum," Romans 
gave the title ; they stooped not to accept it^ Even Mark 
Antony, in the aJl-magniflcent description of him by Shak- 
Bpere's Cleopatra, could give it in showers : kings waited in his 
ante-room, " and from his pocket fell crowns and sceptres." 
Tlie title of Mperalor was indeed reaped in glory that 
transcended the glory of earth, hut it was not therefore sown 
in dishonour. 

We are all astonished at Mr. Landor, — myself and three 
hundred select readers. What can he mean by tiltii^ 
f^nst the Imperator Semper Augustus ? Before kiw. the 
sacred Are (that burned from century to century) went 
pompously in advance, « jto/hjteds ; before kirn, the children 
of Europe and Asia, of Africa and the Islands, rode as 
dorypheroi ; his somatophulakes, or bodyguards, were princes ; 
and hu empire, when burning out in Byzantium, furnished 
from its very ruins the models for our western lionours and 

' " Stooped nol to accept it " : — Tlie notion that Julias Cffiaar, who 
of all meD must have held cheapest the tttla of Sex, had seriously 
intrigued to obtain it, arose (aa I concdve) ftom two miatakas i first, 
from a misinterpretation of n figurative ceremony in the pageant ol' 
the Lupercalia, The Romans wera ridiculously punctilious in this 
kind of jealousy. They charged Pompey at one lime with a plot for 
making himself king becaiiaa ha wore white bandages round his 
thighs ; for while in olden days was as much tie regal colour as 
purple. Think, dear readar, ot us — of you and me — heing chai^d 
with raakii^ ourselves kings because we may choose to wear white 
cotton drawers. Pompej was very angry, and swore bloody oaths 
tliat it was not ambition which had cased his thighs in vMte/astAe. 
' ' Why, what ia it tlien ? " said a grave citizen. ' ' What is it, man ? " 
replied Pompey; "it ia rheumatism," Di^berry must have had a 
hand in this charge: "Dost thou hear, thou varlet f Thou art 
charged with inciviam ; and it shall go hard with me but I will prove 
thee to thy face a false knave, and gnilty of fiat rheumatism, " The 
other reason which has tended to confirm posterity in the belief that 
Ccesar really coveted the title of Bex was the confusion of the trath 
arising with Greek writers. Basileas, the term by which indiiTBrantlj 
they designated the mighty Artasrenea and the pettieat regiilvs, was 
the ordinal translation used for Imperator. Subsequently, and espe- 
cially after Diocletian had approximated the aulic pom|)3 Co eastern 
models, the terms Autoaratoi; Kaisar, Augustus, Sebastoa, &c,, came 
more into use. But after Trajan's time, or even to that of Com- 
modus, generally the same terms which expressed Imperator and 
ImperaloriaZ {viz. Basilens and BasHikoa) to a Greciat) ear expressed 
Hex and Eegalis. 
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ceremonial. Had it even begun in circumataiicee of igno- 
miny, that would have been cured easily by its subsequent 
triumpli. Many are tbe titles of earth that have found a 
glory iu looking back to the humility of their origin as its 
most memorable feature. The fisherman who sits upon 
Mount Palatine, in some respecta the grandest of all poten- 
tates, aa one wielding both earthly and heavenly thunders, 
is the highest example of this. Some, lilte the Mamelukes 
of Egypt, and the early Janizaries of the Porte, have 
glorified themselves in being slaves. Others, like the 
Caliphs, liave founded their claims to men's homage in the 
fact of being suceetsore to those who (between ourselves) were 
knaves. And once it happened to Professor Wilson and 
myself that we travelled in the same post-chaise with a 
most agreeable madman,^ who, amongst a variety of other 
select facta which he communicated, was kind enough to 
give us the following etymological account of our mnch- 
respeeted ancestors the Saxons ; which furnishes a further 
illustration, (qnite unknown to the learned) of the fact that 
honour may glory in deducing ilaelf from circumstances of 
humility. He assured us that these worthy Pagans were a 
league, comprehending every single brave man of Qennan 
blood; so much so, that on sailing away they left that 
unhappy land iu a state of universal cowardice, — which 
accounts for the licking it subsequently received from Napo- 
leon. The Saxons were very poor, as brave men too often 
are. In fact, they had no breeches, and, of course, no silk 
stockings. They had, however, sacks ; which they mountevl 
on their backs, — whence naturally their name Stra-on. 
Sacks-on ! was the one word of command ; and, that spoken, 
the aimy was ready. In reality, it waa treason to take them 
off. But this indorsement of their persons was not assumed 
on any Jewish principle of humiliation • on the contrary 
in tlie most flagrant ptfdfiaetthwhlra f 
man. For they pr la d h t ha ng n b 1 n 
silk stockings of the wn th j nled nl anl weath 
permitting, tofillthseamsakwhthieftl nn 
The Welshmen then p n Enf,lnj d w rep t d t 
have a good stock f b tl ni q t f th W 1 h 

' See tli« sWrj' an/e, Vnl. 11, pp. 435-43/.— M. 
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wardrobe the Saeks-on (trmy sailed. With what success it 
is not leqniaite to say, since here in one post-chfuae, one 
thousand four hundred and thirty years after, were three 
oE their posterity, — the professor, the madman, and myself 
— indorsees (as yon may say) of the original indoraers, who 
were all well equipped with the ohjecfa of this great Saeks-on 
exodus. 

It is true that the word Emperor is not in every situation 
so impressive as the word King. But thM arises in part 
from the latter word having less of specialty ahout it : it is 
more catholic, and to that extent more jwetio, and in part 
from accidents of position which disturh the relations of 
many other titles besides. The Proconsul had a grander 
sound, as regarded military expeditions, than the principal 
from whom he emanateiL The Surena left a more awful 
remembrance of his title upon the comrades of Julian, in 
his Persian expedition, than the Surena's master. And there 
are many cases extant in which the word Angd strikes a 
deeper key, — cases where power is contemplated as well as 
beauty or mysterioiw existence, — than the word Archangel, 
though confessedly higher in the hierarchies of heaven. 



Let me now draw the reader's attention to Oount Julian, 
a great conception of Mr. Landor's.^ 

The fable of Ooimt Julian (that is, when comprehending 
all the parties to that web of which he is tlie centre) may be 
pronounced the grandest which modern history unfolds. It 
JH, and it is not, scenical. In some portions (as tlie fate so 
mysterious of Roderick, and in a higher sense of Julian) it 
rises as much above what the stage could illustrate as does 
Thermopylffl above the petty details of narration. The man 
WEis mad that, instead of breathing from a hurricane of 
harps some mighty ode over ThermopylM, fancied the little 
conceit of weaving it into a metrical novel or succession of 
incidenla. Yet, on the other hand, though rising higher. 
Count Julian sinks lower : though the passions rise far above 

' Landor's Count Julian, atragedy. wriR first piiblislicd In 1S12. JI. 
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Troy, above Marn,tiion, above Tliermopylje, and are such 
passions as could not have existed under PaganiKra, in aome 
respects they condescend and pre-oonform to the st^e. The 
chaiactera ate all different, dl marked, all in jwsifiora; by 
which, never assuming fixed attitudes as to purpose and 
interest, the passions are deliriously complex, and the situa- 
tions are of corresponding grandeur, Metius Fuffetius, 
Alban traitor ! that ivett torn limb from limb by antagonist 
yet confederate chariots, tliy tortures, seen hy shuddering 
armies, were not comparable to the unseen tortures in Coubt 
Julian's mind ; who, — whether his treason prospered ot not, 
whether his dear outraged daughter lived or died, whether 
his king were trampled in the dust hy the horses of infidels 
or escaped as a wreck from the fiery straggle, whether his 
dear native Spain fell for ages under misbelieving hounds, 
or, combining her strength, tossed off ih^n, but then also 
hiimelf, with equal loatliing from her shores, — saw, as he 
looked out into the mighty darkness, and stretched out his 
penitential hands vainly for pity or for pardon, nothing but 
the blackness of ruin, and ruin that was too probably to 
career tlirough centuries. " To this pass," as Co3sar said to 
his soldiers at Pharsalia, " had his enemies reduced him " ; 
and Count Julian might tmly say, as he stretched himself 
a rueful suppliant before the Cross, listening to the havoc 
that was driving ouwaida before the dogs of the Crescent^ 
" My enemies, because they would not remember that I 
was a man, forced me to forget that I was a Spaniard, — 
to foi^t thee, native Spain ! and, alas ! thee, faith of 
Clirist I " 

The story is wrapt in gigantic mists, and looms upon one 
like the Grecian fable of CEdipus ; and there will be great 
reason for disgust if the deep Arabic researches now going on 
in the Escurial, or at Vienna, should succeed in '■tripping it 
of its grandeurs. For, as it stands at present, it is the most 
fearful lesson extant of the great moral that crime propagates 
crime, and violence inherits violence, — nay, a lesson on the 
awful necessity which exists at times that one tremnndous 
wrong should blindly reproduce itself in endleifs retaliatory 
wrongs. To have resisted the dread temptation would have 
needed an angel's nature : to have yielded is but hnmnn ; 
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shoiilJ it, then, pleail in vain for pardon ? — and yet, by some 
mystery of evU, to have perfected this human vengeance is, 
finally, to land all parties alike, oppressor and oppresseil, in 
the passions of liell, 

Mr. Landor, who always rises witli his suhjeel^ and dilates 
like Satan into Tenerifl'e or Atlas when he sees before him 
an antagonist worthy of his powers, is probably the one man 
in Europe that has adequately conceived the situation, the 
stem self-dependency, and the monumental misery of Count 
Julian. That sublimity of penitential grief, which cannot 
accept consolation from man, cannot hear external reproach, 
cannot condescend t« notice insult, cannot so much as see the 
curiosity of bystanders, — that awful carelessness of all but 
the troubled deeps within his o^vn heart, and of God's spirit 
brooding upon their surface, and searching their abysses, — 
never was so majestically described as in the following lines. 
It is the noble Spaniard Hernando, comprehending and 
loving Count Julian in the midst of his treasons, who speaks, 
Tarik, the gallant Moor, having said that at last the Count 
must be liappy, for that 

" Delicious calm 
Follows tlie fierce enjoyment of revengs," 

Hernando replies thus :— 

" That calm was never his ; no other will be, — 
Not victory, that o'ersliadows tiim, sees be ; 
No airy anrl liglit passion stirs Kbcoad 
To ruffle or to soothe him ; nil are quell'd 
Beneath a mightier, sterner, stress of mind. 
Wiikatul he aits, and lonely, and unmoved. 
Beyond the arrows, shouts, and views of men j 
As oftentimes an eagle, eie the sun 
Throws o'er the varying earth his early ray, 
Stanits solitary, stauds immovable 
Upau some highest clilf, and rolls his eye. 
Clear, constant, unobservant, unahased. 
In tlie cold light above the dews of mora." 

One change suggests itself to me as possibly for the better: 
viz. if the magnificent line— 

" Beyond the arrows, shouts, and views of men " 
were transferred to the secondary object, the eagle, and placed 
after what is now the last line, it would give a fuller rliythmus 
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to the close of tJie entire passage. It would Le more literally 
applicaljle to the majestic and solitary bird than to the 
majestie and solitary man; whilst a figurative expression 
even more impassioned might he found for the utter self- 
ahaorption of Count Julian's spirit, — too grandly sorrowful 
to be capable of diadaiii. 

It completes tlie picture of this ruined prince that Her- 
nando, the sole friend (except his daughter) still cleaving to 
him, dwells with yearning desire upon his death, knowing 
the necessity of this eonsummation to his own secret desires, 
knowing the fo:i^ivenes3 which would settle upon his memory 
after that last penalty should have been paid for his errors, 
comprehending the peace that would then swallow up the 
storm : — 

" For his owe sake I could endure his loss, 

I'ra.y for il, and thank God ; yet mourn 1 must 

Him above all, so great, so bountiful, 

So blessed oum ! " 

It is no satisfaction to Hernando that Julian should "yearn 
for death with speechless love" ; but Julian does so, and it 
is iu vain now, amongst these irreparable ruins, to wish it 
otherwise. 

' ' 'Tis not my solace that 'tie ' Ms desire : 
Of alt wIjo pass us iu llle's ilrenr descent 
We grieve tlie most for tliose who wish'd to diu." 

How much, then, is in this brief drama of Count Julian, 
— chiselled, as one might think, by the hands of that sculptor 

^ " Tis" :— Scotchmen and Irishmen (for a reason, which it niaj- 
be elsewhere worth while explaining} make the same mistake of sup- 
posing 'Ua and 'ticaa admissible in prose : which is ehocking Xo an 
English ear, for since an early part of tlie last century they have become 
esseutially poetic forms, and cannot, without a sense of painful affecta- 
tion and sentimentality, he used in conversation or in any mode of 
prose. Mr. Londor does not make that mistake, but the reduplication 
of the '(is in this line, — will he permit me to say ? — is dreadful. He 
is wide-awake to such blemishes in other men of all nations. He 
blazes away all day long against the trespasses of that class, like a 
man in spiii^ protfloting coia-fields against birds. And, if ever I 
publish that work on SlyU which for years has been in preparation, 
I fear that from Mr. Landor it will be necessary to cull some striking 
^aws in composition, were it only that in his works must be sought 
some of its most striking brilliancies. 
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who faDcied the great idea of chiselling Mount Attos into a 
demigod, — wliich almost insiata on being ciuoted, wliioli seems 
to rebuke and frown on one for not i[uoting it ; passages to 
wliich, for their solenin grandeur, one raises one's hat as at 
night in walking under the Coliseum ; passages which, for 
their luxury of loveliness, should be inscribed on the phylac- 
teries of brides, or upon the frescoes o£ Ionia, illustrated by 
the gorgeous allegories of Rubens, 



Vet, reader, in spite of time, one word more on the subject 
we are quitting. Father Time is certainly become very 
importunate and clamorously shriU. since he has been fitted 
up with that horrid railway-whistle ; and even old Mother 
Space is growing rather impertinent, when she speaks out of 
monthly journals licensed to carry but small quantities of 
bulky goods ; yet one thing I must say in spite of them 
both. It is that, although we have had from men of memor- 
able genius, Shelley in particular, both direct and indirect 
attempts (some of them powerful attempts) to realize the 
great idea of Prometheus, — which idea is so great that (like 
the primeval majesties of Human Innocence, of Avenging 
Deluges that are past, of Fiery Visitations yet to come) it baa 
had strength to pass through many climates and through 
many religions without essential loss, but surviving without 
tarnish every furnace of chance and change, — so it is that, 
after all has been done which intellectual power could do 
since j&chylus (and since Milfon in his Satan), no embodi- 
ment of the Promethean situation, none of the Promethean 
character, fixes the attentive eye njion itself with the same 
secret feelii^ of fidelity to the vast archetype as Mr. Lander's 
"Count Julian," There is in this modern aiirolith the same 
jewelly lustre which cannot be mistaken, the same "non 
imitaiile falgar," anA the same character of "fracture" or 
cteamge, as mineralogists speak, for its beaming iridescent 
grandeur, redoubling under the crush of misery. The colour 
and the coruscation ai'e the same when splintered by violence ; 
the tones of the rocky l harp are the same when swept hy 
' "Hociy harp" :— There are now kuowu other cases, beside the 
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sorrow. TLei-e is tlie same spii'it of heavenly persecution 
against liis eneniy, — pBrsecutioii tlmt would have hung upon 
hia rear, and " burnt after him to the hottonJesa pit " though 
it had yaivned for botli ; there is the same gulf fiaed between 
tiie possibilities of their reconeiliation, the same immortality 
of resistance, the same eternity of abysmal sorrow. Diil Mr. 
Landor amscwitdy clierish this jEsdiylean ideal in composing 
" Count Julian "1 I know not : there it b ! 

imcient one of Wemnon's statue, iu wliioh the " deep-grooved" granites, 
or even tile shiftily sands of wiWernesaes, utter niysterions musio to 
ears that watch and wnit for the proper coniliination of ciroiimstaueea. 
— See some Travels, I foi^et whose, in llie iieiglibourhood of Mount 
Shmi and its circumjacencies. 
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As we are all of us crazy when the wind sits in some par- 
ticular quarter, let not Mr. Lantlor be angry with me for 
Biiggesting that he is outrageously crazy upon Uie one solitary 
subject of spelling. It occurs to me, as a plausible solution 
of his fury upon this point, that perhaps in his earliest 
school-days, when it is understood that he was exceedingly 
pugnacious, he may have detested spelling, and (like Roberte 
the Deville^) have found it more satisfactory for all parties 
that, when the presumptuous schoolmaster differed from him 
on the spelling of a word, the question between them should 

' Tliia, the secoud of De Quincey's tln'ee papers on Landor occa- 
sioned by the two-volume Collective Edition of Laiidor's works in 
1846, appeared in Tails Magazmt for March 1S47, and was reprinted 
in 1880 in the fourteenth (posthumous) volnma of De Quinoey's 
Collective Writings, See footnote, ante, pp. SB4-S95.— M. 

' "Roberte the Demlle" : — See the old metrical romaneo of that 
name. It belongs to tlie fourteenth century, and was printed some 
thirty years ago, with wood engravings of tha illnminations. Roberte, 
however, took the liberty of murdering hie schoolmaster. Bnt conld 
he well do less, being a reiguiag Duke's son, and after the rebellious 
schoolmaster had said — 

" .Sir, ye bee too iolde : 
And ikerewilh ioolte a rodde hymjbr to chaste." % 
Upon which the meek Robin, without using any bad language as ttie 
schoolmaster had done, simply took out a long da^er " hym far to 
chjiste " ; which he did eBeetually. The schoolmaster gave no bad 
language aftfir that. 
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be settled by a atand-up flglit. Botli parties would have the 
victory at times ; and, if, according to Pope's expression, 
"justice ruled the ball," the schoolmaster (who is always a 
villain) would be floored three times out of four, — no great 
matter whether wrong or not upon the immediate point of 
spelling diacusaed. It is in this way, vi;!. from the irregular 
adjudicationa upon litigated spelling which must liave arisen 
imder such a mode of investigating the matter, that we 
accouut for Mr. Lander's being sometimes in the right, but 
too often (with regard to long words) ^fregiously in the 
wrong. As he grew stronger and taller, he would be coming 
more and more amongst polysyllables, and more and more 
woold be getting the upper hand of the schoolmaster ; so 
that at length he would have it all his own way ; one round 
would decide the tum-up ; and theueeforwards his spelling 
would become frightful. Now, I myself detested spelling as 
much as all people ought to do, — except Continental com- 
positors, who have extra fees for doctoring the lame spelling 
of ladies and gentlemen. But, unhappily, I had no power 
to thump the schoolmaster into a conviction of bis own 
absurdities ; which, however, I greatly desired to do. Still, 
my nature, powerless at that time for any active recusancy, 
was strong for passive resistance ; and that is the hardest to 
conquer. I took one lesson of this infernal art, and then 
declined ever to take a second ; and, in fact, I never did. 
Well I remember that unique morning's experience. It was 
the first page of Entick's Dictionary • that I had to get by 
heart— a sweet sentimental task ] and not, as may be fancied, 
the spelling only, but the horrid attempts of this depraved 
Enticfc to explain the supposed meaning of words that 
probably had none ; many of these, it is my belief, Entick 
himself forged. Among the strange, grim-looking words to 
whose acquaintance I was introduced on that unhappy morn- 
ing were ahalienate and ablaqueatioHj — most respectable words, 
I am fully persuaded, but so exceedingly retired in their 
habits that I never once had the honour of meeting either of 
them in any book, pamphlet, journal, whether in prose or 
3 verse, though haunting such society myself all my 
I. Spelliug 
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ty h. part 
Mr. Lander's too often went wrong, because he was thrown 
into a perverse channel by his continued triumphs over the 
prostrate schoolmaster. To toss up, as it were, for the spell- 
ing of a word, by the heat of nine rounds, inevitably left the 
impression that chance governed all ; and this accounts for 
the estrenie capricioiisness of Landor. 

It is a work for a separate dictionary in quarto to record 
all tliP proposed revolutioiia in spelling through winch our 
English blood, either at home or in Ameriia, has thrown off, 
at times, the surplus energy that consumed it. I conceive 
Ihia to be a sort of cutaneous affection, like nettlerash, or 
ringworm, through which the patient gains relief for his own 
nerioui distraction, whilst, m fact, he does no harm to any- 
body for usually he foi^la his own reforms, and, if he 
should not, everybody else does. Not to travel back into the 
seventeenth century, and the noble army of shorthand writers 
who have all made war upon orthography for secret purposes 
of their own, even in the last century and in the present 
what a list of eminent rebels c^ainst the spelling-book might 
be called up to answer for their wickedness at the Bar of the 
Old Bailey, if anybody would be kind enough to make it a 
felony ! Cowper, for instance, too modest and too pensive to 
raise upon any subject an open standard of rebellion, yet, in 
quiet Olney, made a small ^meute as to the word "Grecian." 
Everybody else was content with one "e" ; but he, recollect- 
ing the cornucopia of es which Providence had thought fit to 
empty upon the mother word Greece, deemed it shocking to 
disinherit the poor child of its hereditary wealth, and wrote 
it, therefore, Greedan throughout his Homer. Such a modest 
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reform the sternest old Tory could not find in his heart to 
denounce.. Bat some contagion must have collected ahont 
this word Greece ; for the next man who had much occasion 
to use it, — viz. Mitford,! who wrote tliat " History of Greece " 
so eccentric and so eccentrically praised by Lord Byron, — 
absolutely took to spelling lilie a heathen, slashed right and 
left againat decent old English words, until, in fact, flie whole 
of Entick's Dictionary (ablaqueation and all) was ready to 
swear tiie peace againat him. Mitford, in course of time, 

M tf d wh w th b th r of a man hetter known than him- 
If to th p bl J Lord Redesdala, may be considared a very 

ft te th H w k poll Greece, wMoli Lord Byron cele- 
brated f ts wrath d ts partiality," really had those merits : 
h 1 it was cess d as entirely partial, as nearly perfect In 

its just ee as h man mfirm ty would allow, Notbii^ is truly per- 
f t thi h ki g w Id b olute injustice, alas I the perfeetion 
f-wrg t tblklfr until we reach some high Platonic 
f m f p Iity Th h 11 w revel and bask in a vertical ann of 
mquity M t I a eaj that, to satisfy all bilious and un- 
re bl m better h n of Greece than Mitford could not 

bef L Adyttth ry moment when he was stepping 
to hi h rvest f pop 1 ty down conies one of those omnivorous 
"jO m th t by d f, rything and a trifle besides, contrive 1* 
b eally I med m n,— d perhaps better thinkers than Uiem- 
1 —Into th had Ottf ed Miiller, with other archaoli^ts and 
t 11 rs t H Has '^ w aspeets to the very purposes ot 

Greoia H t y Do y hea reader !— not new answers, but new 
q ti And M tf d, that w s gradually displacing the unlearned 

G llies & was him If di pi d by those wlio intrigued with Ger- 
ma y H h w k n The Harmony of Language," though 

f th m y th t tlempted and the few that accompllsbed, the ■ 
dist ti betwee cc t d q lantity, or learnedly appreciated the 
m trical f Milt w y , in my hearing, pronounced utterly 

unint Uigibl by tb best p ae cat commentator ou Milton, viz, the 
Ij st p 1 f his quis t ffects In blank verse that any gene- 

t ince M It has be ble to stow, Mr. Mitford was one of 
tl m y ecompl h d 1 1 rs that arc ill used. Had lie possessed 
the splendid powers of Landor, he would have raised a olatUr on the 
armour, ot modern society such as Samson threatened to the giant 
Harapha. For in many respects be resembled Laudor ! he had much 
of his learamg ; he had tbe same extensive access to books and tnfln- 
ential circles In great cities, the same gloomy disdain of popular 
falsehoods or commonplaces, and the same disposition to run a-mnck 
against all nations, langn^es, and spelling-books. [William Mitford, 
1744-1827. His Hislory of Greece appeared in successive volumes 
between 1784 and 1810.— M.] 
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slept with hia fattera, — his grave, I trust, not haunted by 
tlie injarod, words wliom lie had tomahawked; and at this 
present moment the Bishop of St. David's reigneth in hia 
6t«ad.^ Hia Lordsliip, bound over to episcopal decorum, has 
hitherto been sparing in his assaults upon pure old Ei^lish 
words i but one may trace the insurrectionary taint, passing 
down from Cowper through the word Grecian, in many of his 
Anglo-Hellenic forms. For instance, he insists on our say- 
ing — not Herachidm and Peh'pidm, as we all used to do, — 
hut Seracleids and Pelopides. A list of my Ixird's barharities, 
in many other cases, upon improtected words, poor shivering 
aliens that fall into bis power when thrown upon the coast of 
his diocese, I had ; had, I say ; for, alas ! fuit Ilium. 

Yet, really, one is ashamed to linger on cases so mild 
as those, — coming, as one does, in the order of atrocity, 
to Elphinston, to Noah Webster, a Yankee, — which word 
means, not an American, bat that separate order of Americans 
growing in Massachusetts, Ehode Island, or Connecticut, in 
fact a New Englander,^ — and to the rabid Eitson.^ Noah 
would natnrally have reduced us all to an antediluvian sim- 
plicity, Sliem, Ham, and Japhet probably separated in 
consequence of perverse varieties in spelling, — so that ortho- 
graphical unity might seem to him one condition for prevent- 
ing national schisms. But, as to the rabid Eitson, who can 
describe hia vagaries ) What great arithmetician can furnish 
an index to his absurdities, or what great decipherer furnish 
a key to the principles of these absurdities ! In his very 
title-pages, — nay, in the most obstinate of ancient techni- 

' Dr. Connop Thirlwall, born 1797, beeame Bishop of St. David'a 
1810, died 1876. Hia Hiiior!/ of Greece, orfginnlly published in 
Lardaer'a Cydopiedia in eight volumes, assumed its iiaal form in 18S5, 
just before the completion of Grote'a rira.1 Sisi&ry of Greece in twelve 
volumea, the first two of which had been published in 1846 — M 

' " In foci a lyew Mitglander" -.—This ipl t i tt 

familiar to the well-informed, it is prop to peat ooo Uj 

because we Eugliah eioeedingly perplex and oo f 1 tb Am 
by balling, for instance, a Vii^iuian oraKtkbyth m f 
Tanliee, whilst that term woa originally itdedas tilt t 
these more soiitberu States. 

' Jame« Elphinston, author of ErujUsh O ko phy 1 1 180 
Noah Webster, American philologiat, 17 8 1843 J ph R ts 
antiquary, 1762-1803.— M. 
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ealities, — he showed his cloven foot to the astonislied reader. 
Some of his many worka were printed in Pall-Mall ; now, as 
the world is pleased to pronounce that word I-el-Mel, thus 
and no otherwise (said Ritson) it shall be spelled for ever. 
Whereas, on the contrary, some men would have said : The 
spelling is well enough, it is the public pronunciation which 
ia wrong. This ought to be Faut-Mavl ; or perhaps — agree- 
ably to the sound which we give to the a in such words as 
■what, quantity, want — still better, and with more gallantry, 
PoU-MoU. The word Mr., again, in Ritson's reformation, 
must have astonishetl the Post-office. He insisted that this 
cabalistical-looking form, which might aa reasonably be trans- 
lated into momier, was a direct fraud on the national language, 
quite as bad as clipping the Queen's coinage. How, then, 
sfmdd it be written \ Reader I reader ! that you will ask 
such a question ! mitter, of course ; and mind that you put 
no capital m ; unless, indeed, you are speaking of some great 
gun, some mister of misters, such as Mr. Pitt of old, or 
perhaps a reformer of spelling. The plural, again, of such 
words as nmartee, age, horse, he wrote romaacees, ageU, horsees ; 
and upon the following equitable consideration, — that, inas- 
much aa the e final in the singular is mute,— that is, by a 
general vote of the nation has been allowed to retire upon 
a superannuation allowance, — it is abominable to call it back 
upon active service, lite the modern Chelsea pensioners, as 
must be done if it is to bear the whole weight of a separate 
syllable like ces. Consequently, if the nation and Parliament 
mean to keep faith, they are bound to hire a stout young e 
to run in the traces with the old original e, taking the whole 
work off his aged shoulders. Volumes would not suffice to 
exhaust the madness of Ritson upon this subject And there 
was this peculiarity in his madness, over and above its 
clamorous ferocity, — that, being no classical scholar (a meagre 
self-taught Latinist d G n t 11) tl gl prof d 
as a black-letler scl 1 1 d t tra f thn 

graphic relations of I f yf lywhh 

are the principles th t g n Uy h g med f m rs f 
spelling. He was a tt m y nd 1 t tly nl 

the mowwiimw ide that n t n 1 y b 1 If f mi sed 
letters, mutes, liquids, lowels, and diphthongs, against some 
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body or other (John Doe, was it, or Eiehard Roe Tj for 
traapasa on any rights of theirs which an attorney might 
trace, and of course for any direct outrage upon their persons. 
Yet no man was more syatematically an offender in both ways 
than himself, — tyii^ up one leg of a quadruped word and 
forcing it to run upon three, ctttting off noaea and ears if he 
fancied that equity required it, and living in eternal hot 
water with a language which he pretended eternally to 
proteoL 

And yet all these fellows were nothing in comparison of 
Mr. Pinkerton.i The most of these men did hut ruin the 
national spelling ; hut Pinkerton — the monster Pinkerton — 
proposed a revolution which would have left us nothing to 
spell. It is almost incredihle, — if a book regularly printed 
and published, bot^ht and sold did not remain to attest the 
fact, — that this ho nd barb n n ly p j 1 

glorious discovery f fi g lgij,thfllvif, 

plan: — All people w t vitl tl \ f h 

English language : ta ^ I ^ g u^l t y 

thing ; but, unfort tely as mpar 1 w tl tl w t 
orchestral languid f th th — Sp h th 1. 1 ly d 

Italian the lovely — it wanted rhj thmus and melody. Clearly, 
then, the one supplementary grace which it remained for 
modern art to give is that every one should add at discretion 
and a, ino and ana, to the end of English words. The 
language, iu its old days, should be taught struttare rtnrfitsswno- 
nwnte. As a specimen, Mr. Pinkerton favoured ua with hia 
own version of a famous passage in Addison, viz. "The 
Vision of Mirzo," — the pas,sage which begins thus, " Aa I sat 
on the top of a rock," being translated into " As I satto on 

^ Pinkerton piiblished one of his earliest volnmea under this title — 
" Rimes, by Mr. Pinkerton," not havli^ the fear of Ritson hofore hia 
eyes. And, for once, we have to thank Ritson for his remark that the 
form Mr. might just as wall be read Monster. Pinkerton in this point 
was a perfeat monster. Aa to the word Himea, instead of Rhymes, ho 
had something to stand upon ; the Greek rhythmoa was certainly the 
remole fountain, but tlie proximate fountain must have heen the 
Italian rima. [John Pinkerton, 1758- 1S36, his various crotchets and 
hia extreme pugnacity notwithstanding, was a man of strong abilities 
and much learning, whose labours in Scottish History and Scottish 
Literary Antiquities deserve moat respectful recollection,— M.] 
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the toppino of a rocto," &c. But hicMlissime tliJa proposaijo 
of the absurdissmo Pinkerttmio was not adoptado by any- 
hodp, t hateverano} 

Mr Landor is more learned, and probably more consistent 
n b 8 assaults upon tbe established spelling, than most of 
these el ler reformers. But tltat does not mfJie bim either 
lea ned enough or consistent enougk He never ascends into 
) An lo-Saion, or tbe many cognate languages of tlie Teutonic 
f'km ly — which is indispensable to a searching inquest upon 
our KUj, uge ; he does not put forward in this direction 
even tbe slender qualifieations of Home Tooke. But Greek 
anl Lat n are quite unequal, when disjoined from the elder 
wl eels n owr etymological system, to tlie working of the 
I t«tal achinery of tbe English language. Mr. Landor pro- 
' ceeds upon no fixed principles in his changes. Sometimes it 
■i on the principle of internal analogy with its roots ; some- 
t n es on tbe principle of eapbony, or of metrical convenienca 
E en V thin such principles he is not uniform. All well-built 
Eufjlisb scholars, for instance, know that tbe word feiilty 
cajinot be made int« a dissyllable : trisyllabic it ever was ^ 
w tb the elder poets — Spenser, Milton, &c. ; and so it is 
amon^ t all the modem poets who have taken any pains 
w tb the r English studies : e.g. 



It is dreadful to hear a man say feel-ty in any case ; but here 
it is luckily impossible. Now, Mr. Landor generally is 
correct, and trisects tbe word ; but once at least he bisects it. 
I complain, besides, that Mj. I,andor, in urging tbe antbority 
of Milton for orthi^rapbic innovations, does not always 

• This most eitravagaut of all eipariments on language is brduglit 
forward in the "Ze((er«"/Ltferotow, by Bobart Heron" [1785. — M.J 
Bat Eobert Heron is a psevdonyme for John Pinkerton ; and I have 
been told that PinkBrton'a motive for assuming it was because Herim 
had been the maiden name of his mother. Poor lady, slie would hate 
stared to find herself, in old age, transformed into Mistressina Heronilla. 
What most a,miises one in pursuing the steps of such an attempt at 
refinement is its reception bj"Jaok" In the navy. [See previous 
allusion to PInkerton's spelling crotchet, p. 250 n. — M.] 

s " It ever loas " — and, of course, being (as there is no need to tell 
Mr. Landor) a form obtained by contraction trom,fldditas. 
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diBtingiiish aa to Miltou's moUveB, It is true, as lie contends, \ 
that in some instances Milton i-efurmeil the spellii^ in ' 
obedience to the Italian precedent ; and certainly without 
blame; as in sowan, sdeiffo, — which ought not to be printed 
(as it is) with an elision hefore the 3, as if short for disdain ; 
but in othei instances Milton's motive had no reference to 
etymoli^y. Sometimes it was this : — In Milton's day the 
modern use of italics was nearly unknowa Everybody is 
aware that in our authorized version of the Bihle, published 
in Milton's infancy, italics are never ouce used for the 
purpose of emphasis, but exclusively to indicate such words 
or auiiliary forms as, though implied and virhutUy present 
in the original, are not textually expressed, but must be so 
in English, from the different genius of the language.^ Now, 
this want of a proper technical resource amongst tlie com- 
positors of the age for indicating a peculiar stress upon 
a word evidently drove Milton into some perplexity for a 
compensatory contrivance. It was unusually requisite for 
Mm, with his elaborate metrical system and his divine ear, 
to have an art for throwing attention upon his accents, and 
upon his muifling of accents. When, for instance, he wishes 
to direct a bright jet ot emphasis upon the possessive 
pronoun Hieir, he writes it as we now write it. But^ when 
he wishes to take oil the accent, he writes it thir.^ Like 
Ritson, he writes therefor and n^ierefor without the final e ; 
not regarding the analogy, but singly the metrical quantity : 
for it was shocking to his classical feeling that a sound so 
short to the ear should be represented to the eye by so long 

' Of tliia a ludicrous illustration is meaitioued by the writer once 
known to the public as Trinity Jimea. aoma young clergyman, un- 
acquainted with the teohnical use ot italics by the ordinal compositors 
of James the First's Bible, on coming to 1 Kings niii. 27, " And ha," 
(viz. the old prophet of Bethel), "spake to his sons, saying, Saddle 
me the ass. And they Euddled him " ; — (where the italic him, simply 
meant that this word was involved, but not expressed, in the original), 
— read it, "And they saddled him," as though these undntifal aona, 
instead of EsddHng the donkey, bad saddled the old prophet. In fact^ 
the old gentleman's directions are not quite without an opening foe a 
filial misconception, it the reader eiamines them aa closely aa I 
examine words. 

' He uses this and similar artifices, in fact, as the damper in a 
modem pianoforte, for mollifying the swell of the intonation. 
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a combination as /we, — and the more so because uiieJucateil 
people did then, and do now, often eq^uilibrate the accent 
between the two syllablea, or rather make the quantity long 
in both syllables, whiUt giving an overbalance of the occ^tU 
to the last. The Paradise Lost, being printed during Milton's 
blindness, did not receive the full and consistent benefit of 
his epelling reforms, — which (aa I have contended) certainly 
arose partly in the imperfections of typography in that era ; 
but each changes as had happened most to impress his ear 
with a sense of their importance he took a special trouble, 
even under all the disadvantages of his darkness, to have 
rigorously adopted. He must have astonished the compositors, 
though not quite so much as the tiger-cat Eitaon or the Mi*, 
(viz. monster) Piniertoa— -each after hit kind— astonished 
thdr compositflrs. 

But the caprice of Mr, Landor is shown most of all upon 
Greek names. Jffous aulres say " Aristotle," and are quite 
content with it until we migrate into some extra-superfine 
world ; but this title will not do for him : " Aristoteles " it 
mast be. And why so 1 Because, answers the Landor, if 
once I consent to say Aristotle, then I am pledged to go the 
whole hog ; and perhaps the next man I meet is Empedoolea, 
— whom in that case, I must call Empedocle. Well, do so. 
Gail him Empedocle ; it will not break his back, which 
seems broad enough. But, now, mark the contradictions in 
which Mr. Landor is soon landed. He says, as everybody 
says, Terence and not Terentius, Horace and not Horatius ; 
but he must leave off such horrid practices, because he dares 
not call Lucretius by the analc^ous name of Lucrece, since 
that would be putting a she instead of a he ; nor Propertius 
by the name of Properee, because that would be speaking 
French instead of English. Next, he says, and continually 
he says, Vii^l for Vit^ilius. But, onthatprincipleheougbt to 
say Taler for Valerius ; and yet again he ought m>t ; because, 
aa he says TuUy and not Tull for Tullius, so also he is 
bound in Christian equity to say Valery for Valer; but he 
cannot say either Valer or Valery. So here we are in a 
mess. Thirdly, I charge him with saying Ovid for Ovidiiw ; 
which I do, which everybody does, but which Tie must not 
do : for, if he means to persist in that, then, upon bis own 
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argument from analogy, he must call Didius Juliaime by the 
ehtfcking name of Bid, — which is the same thing as Tit, 
eince T is D soft. Did was a very great man indeed, aJid 
for a very ehort time indeed, Prohably Did was the only 
man that ever hade for an empire, and no mistake, at a 
puhlie auction. Think of Did'a bidding for the Eoman 
empire : nay, think also of Did's having the lot actually 
knocked down to Hm, and of Did's going home to dinner 
with the lot in his pocket. It makes one perapire to think 
that, if the reader or myself had been living at that time, 
and had been prompted by some whim within us to hid against 
him — he or I should actually have ccme down to posterity 
by the abominable name of Anti-Did. All of us in England 
say Livy when speaking of the great historian, not Livius. 
Yet Liyias Andronicua it would be impossible to indulge 
with that brotherly name of Livy. Marcus Antonius is 
called — not by Sliakspere only, hut by all the world — Mark 
Antony ; but who is it that ever called Marcus Brutus by 
the affectionate name of Mark Brute ? " Keep your distance," 
we say to that very doubtful brute, " and expect no pet 
names from ns." Finally, apply the principle of abbreviation 
involved in the names Pliny, Livy, Tully, all substituting y 
for ius, to Marius, — that grimmest of grim visions that rises 
up to us from the phantasmagoria of Roman history. Figure 
to yourself, reader, that truculent face, trenched and scarred 
with hostile swords, carrying tliunder in its ominous eye- 
brows, and frightening armies a mUe off with its scowl, being 
saluted by the tenderest of feminine names as " My Mary." 

Not only, therefore, is Mr. Landor inconsistent in these 
innovations, but the innovations themselves, supposing them 
all harmonized and established, would but plough up tlie 
landmarks of old hereditary feelings. We learn oftentimes, 
by a man's bearing a good-natured sobriquet amongst his 
comrades, tliat he is a kind-hearted, social creature, popular 
with them all ! And it is an illustration of the same 
tendency that the scale of popularity for the classical authors 
amongst our fathers is registered tolerably well, in a gross 
general way, by the difference between having and not havii^ 
a familiar name. If we except the first Casar, the mighty 
Cuius Julius,^who was too majestic to invite familiarity, 
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Ihougli too gracious to have repelled it, — there is no author 
whom our forefathers loved hut has won a sort of Cliristiau 
name in tlie land. Homer, and Hesiod, and Pindar, we all 
say ; we cancel the alien us ; hut we never say Tlieocrit for 
Theocritua, Anacreon remains rigidly Grecian marble ; but 
that is only because his name is not of a plastic form — elee 
everybody lovea the sad old fellow. The same biir to familiarity 
existed in the names of the tragic poets, except perhaps for 
jEachylus ; who, however, like Caisar, is too awful for a 
caressing name. But Roman names were, generally, more 
flexible. Livy and Sallust liave ever been favourites witli 
men : Livy witli everybody ; Sallust in a degree that may 
be called extravagant, with many celebrated Frenchmen, — 
as the President des Brosses, and in our own days with II. 
Leimiuier, a most eloquent and original writer (Etudes 
Historiijim), aud, two centuries aff>, with the greatest of men, 
JohnMilton, inadegreethat seems to meabsolutelymysterious.^ 
These writers are baptized into our society — have gained a 
settlement in our parish ; when you call a man Jack, and not 
Mr. John, it's plain you like him. But, as to the gloomy 
Tacitus, our fathers liked him not^ He was too vinegar 
a fellow for them : notliing hearty or genial about liim ; lie 

' Notliing proves to me mora interestii^Iy the intimacy of De 
Qiiincey with Milton's writings thau this reference to Milfon'a 
eitraonUHary admiration of Sallust ; foe the admiration is expressed 
in two of Milton'B Latin Mpisiolce Familiaree, — a portion of his writ- 
ings seldom looked into. A certain yonng foreigner, Mr. Henry de 
Brass, having written to Milton to conanlt him as to his opinions on 
Historians and Historical Literature, Milton, then in his forty-ninth 
year and totally blind, dictated iu his house In WestminslJir, on the 
15th of September 1657, a long Latin reply, of which here are two 
translaled sentences ; — " In the matter of Sallust, which you refer to 
" me, I will say freely, since you wish me to tell plainly what I do 
" think, that I prefer Sallust to any other Latin historian ; which was 
" also tie almost uniform opinion of the Ancients. Your favourite 
" Tacitus has his merits ; bat the greatest of them, in my jndgnient, 
" is that he imitated Sallust with all his might." There is a good 
deal mora about Sallnst in the same letter ; and in a Bubse(|uant 
letter to the same corraspondent, of date 16th December 1657, he 
recurs to the subject thus :^" R^ipecting Sallust I would veiiture to 
" make the same assertion to you as Qnintilian made respecting 
" Cicero, — that a man may know himself no mean proficient in the 
" business of History who enjoys kis Sallust." — M. 
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tl ght 11 f 7l>ody 1 11 p t th t f th 

tun 1 w J 1 I tl w rst f th 1 hi If 

A d gly this T tiL beca ae 1 m d P f t!y 
t t f j Uy Id f f th 1 pp i 1 tl 

na T t f th th HI p^d t f th 

m th f p te ty C la t tl Eoman i t I t 
g t th t tl great ea Tl L t i, Siab 1 

VI Plac h th mplmot Iwthth f d 

f ty as tl y h 11 h be f. Id h I 

TOt 1 tl 11 f t th p t f C t 11 « f h 

w lly tl th f th t ^ d h 11 ng d thy ibic, 

the Atys, he certainly ought to have been ennobled by the 
title of OatnlL Looking t« very much of hia writingSj iimcli 
more I regret the case of Plautus : and I am sure that, if her 
Majesty would warrant his bearing the name and arms of 
Plaut in all time coming, it would gratify many of us. As to 
the rest, or those that anybody carea about — Horace, Vii^l, 
Ovid, Liiean, Martial, Olandian, — all have been raised to the 
peerage. Ovid was the great poetic favonrite of Milton ; and 
not without a philosophic ground ; hia festal gaiety, and the 
brilliant velocity of his aurwa horecdis intellect, forming a 
deep natural equipoise to the mighty gloom and solemn 
planetary movement in the mind of the other, — like the 
wedding of male and female counterpartB, Ovid was, there- 
fore, rightly Milton's favourite. But the favourite of all the 
world is Horace. Were there ten peerages, were there three 
blue ribbons, vacant, he ought to have them all. 

Besides, if Mr. Landor could issue decrees, and even har- 
monize his decrees for reforming our Anglo-Grecian spelling 
—decrees which no Council of Trent could execute without 
first rebuilding the Holy Office of the Inquisition— still there 
would be little accomplished. The names of all Continental 
Europe are often in confusion, from different canseSj when 
Ai^licised ; German names are rarely spelled rightly by the 
laity of our isle ; Polish and Hungarian never. Many 
foreign towns liave in England what botanists would call 
friviai names ; Leghorn, for instance, Florence, Madrid, 

Lisbon, Vienna, Munich, Antwerp, Brussels, the Hague, all 

unintelligible names to the savage Continental native. Then, 
if Mr. Landor reads as much of Anglo-Indian books as I do, 
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he must be aware that^ for many years back, they hare all 
been at sixes and sevens ; so that now most Hindoo words 
are in masquerade, and we shall soon require English pundits in 
Leadenhall Street^ How does he like, for instance, SipaMe 
the modem form for Septyy? or Tepheen for Tiffini At this 
rate of metamorphosis, absorbing even the consecrated names 
of social meals, we shall soon cease to nnderstand what that 
disjwne was which hia sacred Majesty graciously accepted at 
Tillietudlem.^ But even elder forms of oriental speech are as 
little harmonized in Christendom. A few lei^es of travel- 
ling make the Hebrew unintelligible to us ; and the Bible 
becomes a Delphic mystery to Englishmen amongst the 
countrymen of Luther. Solomon is there called Salamo,; 
Samson is called Simson, though probably he never published 
an edition of Euclid." Nay, even in this native isle of ours, 
you may be at cross purposes on the Bible with your own 
brother. I am, myself, nest-door neighbour to Westmore- 
land, being a Lancashire man ; and, one day, I was talking 
with a Westmoreland farmer, whom, of course, I ought to 
have understood very well ; but I had no chance with him ; 
for I could not make out who that No was coneemii^ whom 
or concerning lekich he persisted in talking. It seemed to 
me, from the contest, that No must be a man, and by no 
means a chair ; but so very negative a name, you perceive, 

' The reasons for this aniiroliy in the natnraljiation of Eastern 
words are lo ba sought in three causes :— 1. In national rivalships. 
French travellera in India, like Jaoquemont, &c., as they will not 
adopt our English First Meridian, will not, of course, adopt our Eng- 
lish spelling. In one of Paul Eichter's novels a man aasumes the 
First Meridian to lie generally, not through Greenwict, but through 
his own skull, and always through his own study. I have mj^elt 
toi^ suspected the Magnetic Pole to lie uader a friend's wine-cellar, 
from, the vibrating movement which I have remarked constantly going 
on in his cluster of keys towards that pari>icular point. Eeally, the 
French, like Sir Anthony Absolute, must " get an atmosphere of their 
own," such is their hatred to holding anything in common with us. 
2. They are to be songht in local Indian diflerenees of pronunciation. 
8. In the variety of our own British population— soldiers, missionaries, 
raerohanta, who are unlearned or half-learned — scholars, really learned, 
but often fantastically learned, and lastly (as you may swear} young 
ladies — aniions, above all things, to mystify us outside barbarians. 

' In Old M<nialUy.—li. 

" Eobert Simson, editor of Euclid, 1687-1768.— M. 
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furnished no positive hints for solving the problem. I said 
ss much to the farmer, who stared in stupefaction. " What," 
cried he,"didafar-lam'dman, like you, fcest from Oxford, never 
hear of No, an old gentleman that should hove beeu drowned, 
hut was nof, when all his folk were drowned J" "Never, so 
help me Jupiter," was my reply : " never heard of him to 
this hour, any more than of Yes, an old gentleman that 
should have been hanged, hat was not, when all his folk were 
hanged. Populous JVu— I had read of in the Prophets; but 
that was not an old gentlemaa" It turned out that the 
farmer and all his cooipatriots in bonny Martindale had been 
_taught at the parish school to rob the patriarch Noah of one 
clear moiety appertaining in fee simple to that ancient name. 
But afterwards I found that the farmer was not so entirely 
absurd as he had seemed. The Septuagint^ indeed, is clearly 
against him ; for thfre, as plain as a pikestaff, the farmer 
might have read Noie. But, on the other hand. Pope, not 
quite so great a scholar as he was a poet, yet still a fair one, 
always made Noah into a monosyllable ; and that seems to 
argue an old English usage ; though I really believe Pope's 
reason for adhering to such an absurdity was with a pro- 
spective view to the rhymes blow, or row, or stow (an important 
idea to the Ark), which struck him as liMy words in case of 
any call for writing about Noah. 

■ The long and the short of it is that the whole world lies 
in heresy or schism on the subject of orthography. All 
climates alike groan under heterography. It is absolutely of 
no use to begin with one's own grandmother in such labours 
of reformation. It is toil thrown away, and as nearly a hope- 
less task as the proverb insinuates that it is to attempt a 
reformation in that old lady's mode of eating eggs. She 
laughs at one. She has a vain conceit that she is able, out 
of her own proper resources, to do both, viz. the spellii^ and 
the eating of the eggs. And all that remains for philosophers, 
like Mr. Landor and myself, is to turn away in sorrow rather 
than in anger, dropping a silent tear for the poor old lady's 
infatuation.' 

• Landor never abandoned liia efforts after a reformed Englisli 
orthography. Speaking of the contents of his Last Fridtfiom, «« Old 
Tree, published in 1853,— ».ft six years after the date of the present 
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paper of De Quincey — Mr. Sidney Colvin describes a long imaginary 
conversation in the volume between Landor himself and Archdeacon 
Hare as " the ripest and most iateresting of that class which began 
thirty years before with, the flret dialogue of Johnson and Home 
Tooke," and adds, " The discnssion turns almost entirely on technical 
"points of English literature and the English language. In it, nmoi^ 
" other things, Landor resumes, defends, and illustrates those princi- 
" pies of spelling which he had founded loi^ ago on analogy and the 
" study of the Early English writers, and which ho hod insisted on 
" actually putting into practice, to the distraction of his printers, in 
" a lai^ proportion of his published writings." — M, 
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This conversation is doubly interesting : interesting by its 
subject, interesting by its interlocutors ; for the subject is 
Milton, whilst the interlocutors are Southey and Landor? If 
a British gentleman, when taking his pleasure in his well- 
armed yacht, descries, in some foreign waters, a noble vessel 
from the Thames or the Clyde riding peaceably at anchor, 
and soon after two smart-looking clippers with rakish masts 
bearing down upon her in company, he slackens sail : his 
suspicions are slightly raised; they have not shown their 
teeth as yet, and perhaps all is right ; hut there can be no 
harm in lookii^ a little closer; and, assuredly, if he finds 
any mischief in the wind against his countryman, he will 
show his teeth also, and, please the wind, will take up such a 
position as to rake both of these pirates by turns. The two 
dialogists are introduced walking out after breakfast^ " each 
his Milton in his pocket " ; and says Southey, " Let us collect 
all the graver faults we can lay our hands upon without a 
too minute and troublesome research";— just so; there 

^ Thia, tliB third of De Quinsy's three papers on Laniior on tha 
ocoiaioa of the two-volume Collective Edition ot Landor's Works in 
1846, appeared in Taifs Magadne for April 1817, and was reprinted 
by De Quincey m 1859 in vol. xil of his Collected Writings. See foot- 
note, ante, pp. 394-3B5.— M. 

" The conversation here specially referred to aa the text of the paper 
seems to be that now printed in the third series of Landor's " Imaginary 
Convereations " in vol. It, pp. 427-476, ot the complete e%ht-volume 
(1876) edition ot Lander's works. The title of the conversation is 
" Southey and Landor" ; but there immediately follows (pp. 476'523) 
a " Second Conversation " between the same two supposed interlocutors, 
also on tha subject of Milton. — M. 
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would be danger in that ; help niiglit put off from shore ;— 
" not," says lie, " in the spirit of Johnson, but in our own." 
Johnson, we may auppoee, is some old mffian well known 
upon that coast ; and "faults " may be a flash term for what 
the Americans call " notions," A part of the cargo it clearly 
is ; and one is not surprised fo hear Landor, whilst assenting 
to the general plan of attack, suggesting in a whisper, " that 
they should abase their eyes in reverence to so great a man, 
witiont absolutely closing tliem " ; which I take to mean 
that, without trusting entirely to their hoarders, or absolutely 
closing their ports, they should depress their guns and iire 
down into the hold, in respect of the vessel attacked standing 
«o high out of the water. After such plain speaking, nobody 
can wonder much at the junior pirate (Landor) muttering, 
" It will be difficult for us always to refrain." Of course it 
will : refraining was no part of the business, I should faaoy, 
taught by that same buccaneer, Johnson. There is mischief, 
you see, reader, singing in the air, — " miching malhecho," ' — 
and it is out business to watch it. 

But, before coming to the main attack, I must sufler 
myself to be detained for a few moments by what Mr. L. 
premises upon the "moral" of any great fable, and the 
relation which it bears, or shovid bear, U> the solution of 
such a fable. Philosophic criticism is so far improved that 
at this day few people who have reflected at all upon such 
subjects but are agreed as to one point ; viz. that in meta^ 
physical lai^uage the moral of an epos or a drama should 
be immanent, not trandent, — or, otherwise, that it should be 
vitally distributed through the whole organisation of the 
tree, not gathered or secreted into a sort of red berry or 
raeemus pendent at the end of its boughs. This view Mr. 
Landor himself takes, as a general view ; but, strange to 
say, by some Landorian perverseness, where there occurs a 
memorable exception to this role (as in the Paradise Lost), in 

' " Many, this is mioMng mallieoho ; it means mischief," Hamlet 
explains to C^helia (ili. 2) in answer to hei question what the dnmb- 
ahow of tiie players means ; and the phrase is interpreted by the com- 
raentatorB as " sneaking mischief " — miching Iwiug the participle of an 
old English verb " to miehe," i.e. to lurk or play the truant^ and 
malhecho the Spanish "Malhecho," or personified "Iniquity" of 
Spanish plays. — M. 
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ttat case he inaiate upon the rule in ita rigour— the rule, and 
nothing but the rule. Where, on the contrary, the rule does 
really and obviously take effect (as in the Iliad and Odyssey), 
there he inaists upon an. exceptional case. There is a moral, 
in his opinion, hanging hke a (aasei of gold huUion from the 
Iliad ; — and what ia it ) Something bo fantastic that I 
decline to repeat it. As well might he have said tliat the 
moral of Othdlo was — " Try Warren'^ Blacking I " There is 
no moral, little or hig, foul or Mr, to the Iliad. Up to the 
17th Book, the moral might seem dimly to he this — "Gentle- 
men, keep the peace ; you see what comes of quarrelling." 
But there this moral ceases ; — there is now a hreak of gauge : 
the narrow gauge takes place after this ; whilst up t« this 
point, the hroad gauge— viz. the wrath of Achilles, growing 
out of his turn-up with Agamemnon — had carried us smoothly 
along without need to shift our lu^age. There is no more 
quarrellii^ after Book XVII ; how then can there he any 
more moral from quarrelling) If you insist on my telling 
yov, what is the moral of the lUad, I insist upon your telling 
me what is the moral of a rattlesnake, or the moral of a 
Niagara. I auppoae the moral is — that you must get out of 
their way if you mean to moralise much longer. The going- 
up (or anahasis) of the Greeks gainst Troy, was a fael, 
and a pretty dense fact, and, by accident, the very first in 
which all Greece had a common interest. It was a joint- 
stock concern — a representative expedition ^whereas pre- 
viously there had been none ; for even the Argonautic 
expedition, which is rather of the darkest, implied no 
confederation except amongst individuals. How could it? 
For the Argo is supposed to have measured only twenty- 
seven tons : how she would have been classed at Lloyd's is 
hard to say, but certainly not as A 1. There was no state- 
cabin ; everybody, demigods and all, pigged in the steerage, 
amongst beans and bacon. Greece was naturally proud of 
having crossed the herrii^-pond, small aa it was, in search 
of an entrenched enemy; proud alao of having licked him 
" into almighty smash " : this was sufficient ; or, if an im- 
pertinent moralist sought for something more, doubtless the 
moral must have lain in the booty. A peach is the moral 
of a peach, and moral enough ; hut, if a man will have . 
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something better — a moral within a moral — why, there is 
the peach-stone, and its kernel, out of whioli he may make 
ratafia, which seems to he the ultimate morality that can he 
extracted from a peach. Mr. Archdeacon WiJliaras, indeed, 
of the Edinburgh Academy, has published an ochtvo opinion 
upon the case, which asserts that the moral of the Trojan 
War was (to borrow a phrase from children) tit for (at.> It 
was a case of retaliation for crimes against Hellas committed 
hy Troy in an earlier generation. It may be so ; Nemesis 
knows best But this moral, if it concerns the totol cspedi- 
tion to the Troad, cannot concern the Iliad, which does not 
take up matters from so early a period, nor go on to the 
final catastrophe of Ilium. 

Now, as to the Paradise Lost, it happens that there is — 
whether there ought to be or not — a pure golden moral, 
distinctly annonnoed, separately contemplated, and the very 
weightiest ever uttered by man or realised by fable. It is 
a moral rather for the drama of a world than for a huuLan 
poem. And this moral is made the more prominent and 
memorable by the grandeur of its annunciation. The jewel 
is not more splendid in itself tlian in ila setting. Excepting 
the well-known passage on Athenian Oratory in the Paradise 
Regained, there is none even in Milton where the metrical 
pomp is made so effectually to aid the pomp of the sentiment. 
Hearken to tlie way in which a roll of daotyles is made to 
settle, like the swell of the advancing tide, into the long 
thunder of billows breaking for leagues against the shore, — 

" That to the heLght of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence." 

Hear what a motion, what a tumult, is given by the dactylic 
close to each of these introductory lines ! And how massily 
is the whole looked up into the peace of heaven, as the aerial 
arch of a viaduct is locked up into tr3nc[uil stability by its 
keystone, through this deep spondaic close, 

"And justify the ways of God to man." 
That is the moral of the Miltonic epos, and as much grander 
than any other moral Jbrmally illustrated by poets as heaven 
is higher than earth. 

' Abont Archdeacon Williams see ante, Vol. VI, p. 142. — M. 
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But the most singular moral whicli Mr Landor anywhere 
discovera is in his own poem of Qebir Whether he still 
ad]ieres to it does not appi,ar from the pii^ent edition. But 
I remember distinctly, m the ongmal edition, a Preface (now 
withdrawn) in which he made his acknowledgments to some 
book read at a Welsh mn fur the outline of the story ; and 
as to the moral, he declared it to be an e'^position of that 
most mysterious offence, Oier cohmzatwn Much I mused, in 
my youthful simplicity, upon this criminal novelty. What 
might it be ? Could I, bj mistaki,, have committed it my- 
self ! Was it a felony, or a miademeinour 1 — liable to trans- 
portation, or only to flue and impnsonment J Neither in 
the Decemviial Table**, nor in the Code of Justinian, nor 
the maritime Code of Oleron, nor in the Canon Law, nor 
the Code Napoleon, nor our own btatutes at Large, nor in 
Jeremy Bentham, nor in Jeremy Diddler, had I retid of such 
a crime as a possibility. Undoubtedly the vermin, locally 
called Sqvatlers,^ both in the wilds of America and Australia, 
who preoccupy other men's estates, have latterly illuatrated 
the logical possibility of such an offence ; but they were 
quite unknown at the era of Gebir, Even Dalica, who knew 
as much wickedness as most people, would have stared at 
this unheard-of villainy, and have asked, as eagerly as I did 
— " What is it now 1 Let's have a shy at it in Egypt" I, 
indeed, knew a case, but Dalica did not, of shocking over- 
colonisation. It was the case, which even yet occnrs on out-of- 
the-way roads, where a man, unjustly big, mounts into the 
inside of a stage-coach already sufficiently crowded. In streets 
and sc^uares, where men could give him a wide berth, they had 
tfllerated the iniqu ty f 1 j rson but n , in a chamber 

' " SquaUera" :^Th y t t If 1 t d wannicg-pans. 

What we in England m by tli p 1 1 t m ' viarming-iiana " 
are men who occupy, I y t m fE 1 pi oe or Parliamentary 

seat, until the proper 1 m t Id gh I w to assume his 
i^hta. When the tm m raea fo 1 d h w nning-pan respect- 

fiiUy turns out. Bnt thea 1 in w m. g p na wouldn't turn 

out. They showed fight, d d hea f th true man , even as 
a hed-fellow. It is m k til 11 tr t f the rapidity with 
which words submit t w d di to y modifications, that a 

sqttaller, who is a vi I t t d p th m n's rights, conse. 
quently a scoundrel, A I. A t lia as a virtuous 

citizen, and a pioneer f 1 t 
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BO confined, tb,e length and Lreadtli of his wickedness chines 
revealed to every eye. An^, if the coach flhould «p«et, which 
it would not be the less likely to do for hi\ mg htm on hoard, 
somebody or other (perhaps myself) must he beneath this 
monater, like Enceladus under Mount Etna, calling upon 
Jove to come quickly with a thunderbolt and destroy both 
man and mountain, both succvius and iwubu^, if no othei 
relief offered. Meantime, the only case ot oiei colonisation 
notorious to ail Europe ia that which some German travellei 
(Riedesel, I think) has reported so eagerly, m ridicule of our 
supposed English credulity : viz. the case of the foreign 
swindler who advertised that he would get into a quart 
bottle, filled Drury Lane theatre by hn fraudulent piomiw., 
pocketed the admission-money, and decamped, protestmg (in 
his adieus to the spectators) that " it lacerated hia heart to 
disappoint so many noble islanders, but that on his next viisit 
he would make full reparation by getting into a vinegar 
cruet." Now, here certainly was a case of over-colonisation, 
not perpetrated, but meditated. Yet, when one examines 
this case, the crime consisted by no means in doing it, but in 
not doing it The foreign contractor would have been prob- 
ably a very unhappy man had he fulfilled his contract by 
over-colonising the bottle ; but he would have been decidedly 
a more virtuous man. He would have redeemed his pledge ; 
and, if he had even died in the bottle, we should have 
honoured him as a " w bonus cwm mala fortuna. composiius," 
—as a man of honour matched in single duel with calamity, 
aad also as the best of conjurers. Over-colonisation, therefore, 
except in the one case of the stage-coach, is apparently no 
crime ; and the offence of King Gebir therefore, in my eyes, 
remains a mystery to this day. 

What next solicits notice ia in the nature of a digression ; 
it is a kind of parenthesis on Wordsworth. 

" LandoT. — When it was a matter of wonder how Keats, 
" who was ignorant of Greet, could have written his 
" ' Hyperion,' Shelley, whom envy never touched, gave 
" as a reason — 'because he was a Greek.' Wordsworth, 
" being asked his opinion of the same poem, called it 
" scofiingly ' a pretty piece of paganism ' ; yet he him- 
" sel^ in the best verses he ever wrote — and beantifnl ones 
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" they ai'e — reverts to the powerful iiiflnence of the 'pagan 

Here are nine lines exactly in the original type. Now, 
aine taQora are ranked, by great maateia of algebra, as = one 
maa : such is the received equation ; or, as it is expressed 
with more liveliness in an old Ei^lish drama by a man who 
meets and q^uarrels with eighteen tailors — " Come, hang it ! 
I'll fight you loth." But, whatever be the algebraic ratio of 
tailors to men, it is clear that nine Landorian lines are not 
always equal to the delivery of one aecnrate truth, or to a 
snccessful conflict with three or four signal errors. First, 
Shelley's reason, if it ever was assigned, is irrelevant as 
regards any question that must have been intended. It 
could not have been meant to ask — Why was the "Hyperion" 
so Grecian in its spirit 1 for it is anythii^ but Grecian. We 
should praise it falsely to call it so ; for the feeble, though 
elegant^ mythology of Greece was incapable of breeding 
anythii^ so deep aa the mysterious portents that in the 
" Hyperion " run before and accompany the passing away of 
divine immemorial dynasties. Nothing can be more impress- 
ive than the picture of Saturn in his palsy of affliction, and 
of the mighty goddess his granddaughter, who touches the 
shoulder of the collapsing god — nothing more awful than the 
secret signs of coming woe in the palace of Hyperion. These 
thills grew from darker creeds than Greece had ever known 
since the elder traditions of Prometheus — creeds that sent 
down their soundii^ plummets into far deepa- wells within 
the human spirit. What had been meant by the question 
proposed to Shelley was no doubt — how so young a man 
as Keats, not having had the advantage of a regular classical 
education, coidd have been so much at home in the details 
of the elder mythology 1 Tooke's Pantheon might have been 
obtained by favour of any English schoolboy, and Dumoustier's 
Lettres A Emilie sut la MythohgU by fevour of very many 
youi^ ladies ; but these, according to my recollection of 
them, would hartUy have sufficed. Spence's Polymetis,'^ how- 
^ Joseph Spenoe'a "Polymetis, or An Enquiry concerning tlie 
Agreement tetwean tlia Worlts of tlie Roman Poets and the Bemaiue 
of the Ancient Artists," was publialied in 1747. Apollodorus, author 
of tlie BMiotheca, an account of tlie Greek mythology, waa an Athenian 
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ever, might liave been liad by favour of any good lilirary ; 
and the BiUio&eca of Apollodorus, who is the cock of the 
walk on this siibject, might have been read by favour of a 
Latin translation, supposing Keats really unequal to the 
easy Greek text. There is no wonder in the case ; nor, 
if there had been, would Shelley's kind remark liaTe solved 
it. The treatment of the facts must in any case have been 
due to Keats's genius, so as to be the same whether he had 
studied Greek or not : the facts, apart from the treatment, 
must in any case have been had from a book. Secondly, — 
Let Mr. Landor rely upon it that Wordsworth never said the 
thing ascribed to him here as any formal judgment, or what 
Scottish law would call deliverance, upon the Hyperion} As 
to what he might have said incidentally and collaterally, the 
meaning of words is so entirely affected by their position in 
a conversation— what followed, what went before^that iive 
words dislocated irom their context never would be received 
iis evidence in the Queen's Bench, The court which of all 
others least strictly weighs its rules of evidence is the 
female tea - table ; yet even that tribunal would require 
the deponent to strengthen his evidence, if he had only 
five detached words to produce. Wordsworth is a very 
proud man, as he has good reason to be ; and perhaps it 
was I myself who once said in print of him that it is 
not the correct way of speaking to say that Wordsworth is 
as proud as Lucifer, but, inversely, to say of Lucifer that 
some people have conceived him to be as proud as Words- 
worth.^ But, if proud, Wordsworth is not ostentatious, is not 
anxious for display, and least of all is he capable of descend- 
ing to envy. Who or what is it that he should be envious 
ofl Does anybody suppose that Wordsworth would be 
jealous of Archimedes if he now walked upon earth, or 
Michael Angelo, or Milton ? Nature does not repeat herself. 
Be assured she will never make a second Wordsworth. Any 
of us would be jealous of his own duplicate ; and, if I had a 

^ Another Tarsion of the story, and the likelier, is that it was on 
hesring Keats's Hymn to Pan in the End-gmion read to him by Keats 
himself at Haytloii's house that Wordsworth delivered himsslf of the 
opinion, "a pretty piece of Paganism." — M. 

" See ante. Vol. UI, p. 204.— M. 
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dofipel-ganger who went about personating me, copying me, 
and pirating me, philoeoplier aa I am I miglit (if the Court 
of Chancery would not grant an injunction against him) be 
BO far carried away by jealousy as to attempt the crime of 
murder upon his carcase ; and no great matter es regards 
HIM, But it wouhl be a sad thing for me to find myself 
hanged ; and for what, I beseech you 1 for murdering a 
sham, that was either nobody at all, or oneself repeated once 
too often. But, if yon show to Wordsworth a man as great 
as himself, still that great man will not be much like 
Wordsworth — the great man will not be Wordsworth's 
doppel-ganger. If not tmpar (as you say), he will be dispar ; 
anil why, then, should Wordsworth be jealous of him, unless 
he is jealous of the sun, and of Ahd el Kader, and of Mr. 
Waghom — all of whom carry ofE a great deal of any spare 
admiration which Europe has to dispose of But suddenly 
it strikes me that we are all proud, every man of us ; and I 
daresay with some reason for it, "he the same more or less." 
For I never came to know any man in my whole life inti- 
mately who could not do something or other better than any- 
body else. The only man amongst ns that is thoroughly 
free from pride, that you may at all seasons rely on as a 
pattern of humility, is the pickpocket That man ia so 
admirable in his temper, and so used to pocketing any- 
thing whatever which Providence sends in his way, that he 
will even pocket a kicking, or anything in that line of 
favours which you are pleased to bestow. The smallest 
donations are by him thankfully received, provided only that 
you, whilst half-blind with anger in kicking him round a 
figure of eight, like a dexterous skater, wili but allow Mm 
(which is no more than fair) to have a second " shy " at your 
pretty Indian pocket>-handkerchief, so as to convince you, on 
cooler reflection, that he does not always miss. Thirdly,^ 
Mr. Landor leaves it doubtful what verses those are of 
Wordsworth's which celebrate the power " of the Pagan 
creed " ; whether that sonnet in which Wordsworth wishes 
to exchange for glimpses of human life, tken and m tliose dr- 
eainsfanoea "forlorn," the sight 

" Of Proteus coming from the sea. 
And hear old Triton vied liia wreathed horn," — 
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whether this, or the passage on the Greek mythology in 
" The Exc Whi h means, I am the last 

man to deny ha la h an and especially if he means 

the latter. B n pre un p on to deny firmly Mr. 

Lander's asa n h t Ii a-e he hest verses Worda- 
ivorth ever w B man 



elsewhere, I mean, in Wordsworth's poems. In reality it is 
impossible that these should be the hest ; for, even if, in the 
execative part, they were so, — which is not the case,— the 
very nature of the though!, of the feeling, and of the rela- 
tion, which hinds it to lie general theme, and the nature of 
that theme itself, forbid the possibility of merits so high. 
The whole movement of the feeling is fanciful : it neither 
appeals to . what is deepest in human sensibilities, nor is 
meant to do ea The result, indeed, serves only t« show Mr. 
Lander's slender acquaintance with Wordsworth. And, 
what is worse tlian being slenderly acquainted, he is errone- 
ously acquainted even with these two short hreathinga from 
the Wordsworthian shell. He mistakes the logic Words- 
worth does not celebrate any power at aU in Paganism. Old 
Triton indeed ! He's little better, in respect of the terrific, 
than a mail-coaoL guard, — nor half as good, if you allow the 
guard his offidal seat, a coal-black n^ht, lamps blazing back 
upon his royal scarlet, and his blunderbuss correctly slung. 
Triton would not stay, I engage, for a second look at the old 
Portsmouth or Bristol mail, as once I knew it. But, alas ! 
better things than, ever stood on Triton's pins are now as 
little able to stand up for themselves, or to startle the silent 
fields in darkness with the sudden flash of their glory — gone 
before it had fully come — as Triton is to pla\ the "Frey- 
sehiitz chorus on his hnmbug of a hoin But the logic of 

' The liues of the sonnet nre mi!qnoted They are — 
" Have sight of Proteus rising from tht; wo, 
Or hear old TrRon blow his wreathM horn." 
The passage on the Greek Mythology in the EMttrawn ia in Book IV, 
and hegins — 

■■ ThB lively Greciaii, in n lanfl of hilia. "— M. 
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Wordswortli is this : not ttat the Greek niythology is 
potent i on the contrary, that it is weaker than cowslip tea, 
and. would not agitate the nerves of a hen-sparrow ; but 
that, weak as it is — nay, by means of that very weakness — 
it does hut the better serve to measure the weakness of some- 
thing which fte thinka yet weaker — viz. the death-like torpor 
of London society in 1808, benumbed by conventional 
apathy and worldliness — 

" Heavy as frost, and deep almost aa life." 
This seems a digreeaion from Milton, who is properly 
the subject of this colloquy. But, luckily, it is not one of 
my sins. Mr. Landor is lord within the house of his own 
book ; he paya all accounts whatever ; and readers that 
have either a bill, or bill of exceptions, to tender against 
the concern, must draw upon him. To Milton he returns 
upon a very dangerous topic indeed — viz. the structure of 
his blank verse. I know of none that is so trying to a 
wary man's nerves. You might aa well tax Mozart with 
harshness in the divineat passages of Don Giovanni aa 
Milton with any such offence against metrical science. Be 
assured it is yourseK that do not read with understimding, 
not Milton that by possibihty can be found deaf to the 
demands of perfect harmony. You are tempted, after walk- 
ing round a line threescore times, to exclaim at last — " Well, 
if the Fiend himseK should rise up before me at this very 
moment, in this very study of mine, and say that no screw 
was loose in that line, then would I reply — Sir, with 
submission, you are — — ." "WhatT' suppose the Fiend 
suddenly to demand in thunder, " What am H " " HoiTibly 
wrong," you wish exceedingly to say ; hut, recollecting 
that some people are choleric in ai^ument, you confine 
yourself to the polite answer — ■" that, with deference to 
hia better education, you conceive him to lie"; — that's a 
had word to drop your voice upon in talking with a flend, 
and you hasten to add — " under a slight, wry slight mia- 
take." Ay, you might venture on that opinion even with a 
fiend. But how if an angel should tmdertake the case! 
And angelic was the ear of Milton. Many are the prima 
fade anomalous lines in Milton ; many are the suspicious 
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lines, which in many a book I have seen many a critic - 
peering into, with eyes made up for mischief, yet with 
a misgiving that all waa not quite safe, very much like an 
old raven looking down a matrow-bone. In fact, such 
is the metrical skill of the man, and such the peri'ec- 
tion of his metrical sensibility, that, on any attempt to take 
liberties with a passage of his, you feel as when coming, in 
a forest, upon what seema a dead lion : perhaps he may not 
be dead, but only sleeping ; nay, perhaps he may not be 
sleeping, but only shamming. And you have a jealousy as 
to Milton, even in the most flagrant case of almost palpable 
error, that, after all, there may be a plot in it. You may 
be put down with shame by some man reading the line 
otherwise, reading it with a different emphasis, a different 
CKSiira, or perhaps a different suspension of the voice, so aa 
to bring out a new and self-justifying effect. It must be 
added that, in reviewing Milton's metre, it is quite necessary 
to have such books aa Nare^s English Orihoepy (in a late 
edition), and others of that class lying on the table ; because 
the accentuation of Milton's age was, in many words, entirely 
different from ours. And Mr. Landor is not free from some 
suspicion of inattention as to this point Over and above 
this accentual difference, the practice of our elder dramatists 
in the resolution of the final tion (which now is uniformly 
pronounced sfton), will be found exceedingly important to the 
appreciation of a writ«r's verse. GontrilmtiMi, which now is 
necessarily pronounced as a word of font syllables, would 
then, in verse, have five, being read into eon-tri-hu-ce-on.^ 
Many readers will recollect another word which for years 
brought John Kemhle into hot water with the pit of Drury 
Lane. It was the plural of the word ache. Tliis is generally 
made a dissyllable by the Elizabethan dramatists ; it occurs 
in the Tempest. Prospero says — 

' ' m fill thy bones with aohea," 

What follows, which I do not remember literaiim, ia such 

' This is a most important caveat : many thousands of exquisita 
lines in the days of Eliiabeth, James, Charles, down even to 1658 (last 
of Cromwell), are mined by readers untrained to the elder dissyllabic 
(not monosyllabic) treatment of the iion. 
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metrically as to require two syllables for aches. But how 
then was this to be jironoiinced ? Kemble tliougiit aides 
would sonnd ludioroiia, aitches therefore lie called it ; and 
always the pit howled like a famished metmgerie, as they did 
also when he chose (and he constantly chose) to pronounce 
beard like bird} Many of these niceties must be known 
before a critic can ever allow himself to believe that he is 
right in obelidng, or in marking with so ranch as a 1 any 
verse whatever of Milton's. And there are some of these 
niceties, I am satisfied, not even yet fully investigated. 

It is, however, to be borne in mind, after all allowances 
and provisional reservations have been made, that Bentley's 
hypothesis (injudiciously as it was managed by that great 
scholar) has really a truth of fact io stand upon. Not only 
must Milton have composed his three greatest poems, the 
two Paradises and the Sanson, in a state of blindness, but 
subsequently, in the correction of the proofs, he must have 
suffered still more from this conflict with darkness, and 
consequently from this dependence upon careless readers. 
This is Bentley's case : as lawyers say, " My lord, that is my 
case." It is possible enough to write correctly in the dark, 
as I myself often do when losing or missing my lucifers, — 
which, like some elder lucifers, are always rebelliously stray- 
ing into places where they care have no business ; but it is 
' There are eyaotly three occurrences of tha plural noun cuhes is 
the blank yerse of Shakespeare's Piaya : viz. 

" Fill all tlij bones with aches, make tbee war." 

Tempest, i. 2. 

" Aches contract and starve your snpple joints ! " 

Tim. of Ath., i. 1. 

" Then fears of hostile strokes, their aches, losses." 

Tim,, of Atk., V. 1. 
In each of these oases, it will be seen, aches mnst be prononnced dia- 
syllabically, but whether soft as aiiehea or hard as ail^ does not 
appear. That the uoun in the singular, however, must have had our 
present hard pronunciation in Shakespeare's time seems all but proved 
by one of the more frequent occurrenees of the singular noun iu 
Shakespeare's test. Take the passage in Meas. far Meas., iii. 1— 
" The weariest and most loathjd worldly life 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 

Can any one suppose that the words age, ache here were pronounced 
age, aitch ! — M. 

VOL. XI 2 H 
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quite impossible to correct a proof in the dark. At leaat, if 
there is such an art, it must he a section of the hlaok art. 
Bentley gained from Pope that admirable epithet of slashing 
{"the ribalds — from slaving Bmtley down, to piddling Theo- 
balds," ie. Tibbalds, as it waa pronounced) altogether from 
his edition of the Paradise Lost. This the doctor founded 
on his own hypothesis as to the advantage taken of Milton's 
blindness; and corresponding was the havoc which he made 
of the text. la fact, on the ically jnst allegation tiiat Milton 
must have used the services of an amanuensis, and the 
plausible one that this amanuensis, being often weary of his 
task, would be likely to neglect punctiliona accuracy, and 
the most improbable allegation that this weary person would 
also be very conceited, and a scoundrel, and would add much 
rubbish of his own, Bentley resigned himself luxuriously, 
without the whisper of a scruple, to his own sense of what 
was 01 was not poetic, — which sense happened to be that of 
the adder for music. The deaf adder heareth not thoi^h 
the musician charm ever so wisely. No scholarship, — which 
so far beyond other men Bentley had, — conld gain him the 
im^native sensibility which, in a degree so far beyond 
average men, he wanted. Consequently, the world never 
before beheld such a scene of massacre as his Paradise Lost 
exhibited. He laid himseK down to his work of extermina- 
tion like the brawniest of reapers going in steadily with his 
sickle, coat stripped off and shirt sleeves tucked up, to deal 
with an acre of barley. One duty, and no other, rested upon 
his conscience ; one voice he heard — Slash away, and hew 
down the rotten growths of this abominable amanuensis. 
The carnage was like that after a pitched battle. The very 
finest passages in every book of the poem were marked by 
italics as dedicated to fire and slaughter. "Slashing Dick" 
went through the whole forest like a woodman marking with 
white paint the giant trees that must all come down in a 
month or so. And one naturally reverts to a passage in the 
poem itself, where God the Father is supposed to say to bis 
Filial Assessor on the heavenly throne, when marking the 
desolating progress of Sin and Death — 

" See with what havoo these fell dogs advance 
To ravage this fair world. " 
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But still this inhumart extravagance of Bentley in following 
out his hypothealB does not exonerate 113 from bearing in 
mind so much trutli as that hypothesia really must have 
had from the pitiable difBcnlties of the great poet's situation.! 
My own opinion, therefore, upon the line, for inatance, 
from Paradise Regained which Mr. Landor appears to have 
indicated for the reader's amazement, viz 1 — 

-My." - 

' De Quincey has in several plaees already (eg. ante, Vol. IV, pp, 
191-193) dwelt an Bentley's extraordinary performBnca in bis edition 
of Paradise Lost, and generally with the use of the epithet "Slashing 
Dick " as su^ested by Pope for Bentley in tliat connexion. Here, 
however, is it less known epigram of Pope's, occnsioned by seeing some 
sheets of Bentley's edition of Milton's Paradise Lost : — 

' ' Did Milton's proae, O Charles, thy death defend * 

A furious foe anconscious proves a Mend. 

On Hilton's verae does Bentley comment 1 Know 

A weak officions friend becomes a foe. 

While he but sought Ms Author's fame to further, 

The murderous critic has avenged thy murder !." — M. 
'' Mr. CrMfc, who is a great authority on such euhjecte, favoured 
lue some ten or twelve years ago with a letter on this line. He viewed 
it as a variety more or less insular, bat regular as regarded its model, 
of the dramatic or scenieal verse — privileged to the extent of an extra 
syllahle, but sometimes stretching its privile^ a little further. [De 
Quincey's correspondent in this matter was the excellent and sagacious 
George L. Craik, author of The Pursuit ef Knowledge under Dijlevl- 
lies. The Romamee of the Peerage, The English qf Shakespeare, History 
of Snglish LUeraiare and the English Language, and not a few other 
valuable books. Bom in 1708 in Fifeshire, Mr. Craik resided chiefly 
in London till 1849, when he was appointed Professor of English 
History and literature in Qaeen's College, Belfast. He held that 
post till his death in 1366. — In the present question between Craik 
und De Qmincey there can be little doubt that Craik's opinion was the 
more correct. Besides the special line in dispute {Far, Reg., i. 802), 
here are three Miltonio lines on the same model— 

" For solitude sometimes is bast society." 

P. L., ix. 249. 

"As if she would her children should ba riotous." 
Cmmts, 703. 

■■ Private respects must yield, with grave authority." 
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is that it escaped revisioa from some accident calling off the 
ear of Milton whilst in the act of having the proof read to 
him. Mr. Landor silently prints it in italics, without assign- 
ing his objection ; hut, of course, that objection must he that 
the hue has one foot too much. It ia an Alexandrine, such 
aa Dryden scattered so profusely without asking himself 
why, but which Milton never tolerates except in the 
choruses of the Samson. 

" Not di^ault, ifOioii hearken, to irte" — 
is one of the lines which Mr. Landor thinks that " no 
authority will reconcile" to out ears. I think otherwise 
The csesura is meant to fall not with the comma after d fficult, 
but after thou ; and there is a most ellei.ti\e anl grand bus 
pension intended It is Satan who speika — featai in. the 
wilderness ; and he mirlis ai he wishes t mait the 
tremendous oppositi n of attitude between the two paities 
to the temptation 

"Notd'fficull if (Adi " 

thpre let the reader jause as if pulling up suHenlj finr 
hor^jes m larncss, and throwing them en their ham he'. — 
not difh ult if thou (in some mystenons sense the Son of 
God) and then as with a hurst of thunder ao-am giving the 
rems to youi 3 tadrtga 

hearken to me ' 

that % io 1 1 that im the Piince of thp An an I il le to 
[e:foim all my iruuises fi tl osc tl at heirken to my 

Two 1 nes are cited unde th sam I f ncila 

bihty to ur ears, but on a ve y difl nt il TL fi st of 

these bnes is — 

Milton's ear. The only questioii p h p is wh th th y to be 
regarded as blank linea eitendel 1 t Ij by 1 erary 

weak eyUablas, or aa intentionally t 4 Al d 1 tlie 

former is the likelier hypotheaia Th 1 t f th q d 1 es, it 
ought to lie remarlted, lioea not oc in t tl I ni lyrical 

parts of the Sfflinsow Agonisles (wh Mlto bldhraU from 
ordinary metrical rule), but in on f th gulac dra ti peeches. 
— M.1 ' Par. Bea 428 — M 



-M.] ' Par. Reg 428 — M 
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" LauTieelot, or Vdlias, or Pelleaure"'; 
the other — 

" QuiniiKs, fofrridiis, Curiue, Regulvii." 

TL d dU d'ly pp th t both are objected to as 

U 11a f J 1 N vr, it is verj' true that 

tl g m fl t tl nind than the practice of 

ech call pack to m tr 1 Buccesaions, as if packing 

p tmant m w th t ning or significance to the 

f 1 g N m rr d hat atrocity so far as Boilean, 

— ftflhMLd eU aware ; and slight is 

tl sa tl th t b drawn from Mm. But it 

t t b f g tt th t V gil, £0 scrupulona in finish of 

p t m tt d tl f It I remember a passage 



bl \j,lwthn hi cannot at this ii 

q te t ly H m tl more excuse, huwcvei', 

fi ni tl d f h d adly offender in this way. 

B t th f Milt y different. Milton was 

p bl f th H m V ^ 1 an blemish. The objeo- 

t t h lb m k t y f mes is that, unless inter- 
p d w th p tl t > k ito irregular groups by 

t f ra ta f p taj, untry, or romantic incident, 

tl y ta 1 d dy J king p their heads like lots in a 

tal g 1 I d pd "ad or young larches in a 

} 1 11 oc pyi th same space, all drawn up 

lin U m t t f ea h ther. But in 

" Quiiitius, Fabriciiis, Ourms, Regnlus,"^ 
though certainly not a good line ivhm insulated (better, how- 
ever, in its connexion with the entire succession of which it 
forms part), the apology is that the massy weight of the separate 
characters enables them to stand like granite pillars or pyra- 
mids, proud of their self-supporting independency. The 
great names are designedly left standing in solitary grandeur, 

' Par. Meg., IL 361.— -M. 

' The oompletB line [jUnad, ix. 767) is " AkaiidramqHe Ilalimiique 
NoKiiionaqne Prytanimque. " — M. 
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like obelisks in a wilderness that have survived all coeval 
buildings. 

Mr. Landor makes oae correction, by a simple improve- 
ment in the punctuation, which has a very fine effect. 
Rarely has so large & result been distributed through a 
sentence by so sKght a change. It is in the Samson. 
Samson says, speaking of himself (as elsewhere) with that 
profound pathos which to all hearts recalls Milton's own 
situation in the days of his old age when he was composing 
that drama — 

*' Aak foi 
Eyekss 

Thus it is usuaDy printed, — that is, without a 
latter line ; but, says Landor, "there ought to be ci 
aft«r egekss, after Gaxa, after mill." And why ? because 
thus " the grief of Samson is a^iavated at every member of 
the sentence." He (like Milton) was — 1, blind, 2. in a city 
of triumphant enemies, 3. working for daily bread, 4. herd- 
ing with slaves, — Samson literally, and Milton with those 
whom politically he regarded as such. 

Mr. Landor is perfectly wrong, I must take the liberty 
of saying, when he demurs to the line in Paradise Regained : 

" From that pkfcid aspSct and meek regard," - 

on the ground that "meek regard conveys no new idea to 
■ placid aspAi." But the difference is as between Christ 
regarding and Christ hmig regarded ; aspM is tlie counte- 
nance of Clirist when passive to the gaze of others ; regard is 
the same countenance in active contemplation of those others 
whom be loves or pities. The placid aspM expresses, there- 
fore, the divine rest ; the meek regard expresses the radiation 
of the divine benignity : the one is the self-absorption of the 
total Godhead, the other the eternal emanation of the Filial 
Godhead. 

By what ingenuity, says Landor, can we erect into a 

" }n Ike bosom, (if Miss, a/sd li^tU qf light" ! ^ 
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Now, really, it is by my watch exactly three ininiites too 
late for kim to make tliat objection. The court cannot receive 
it now; for the line just this moment cited, the ink being 
hardly yet dry, is of the same identical atructure. The 
usual iambic flow is disturbed in both linea by the very same 
ripple, — viz. a trochee in the second foot, placid in the one 
line, bosom in the other. They are a sort of snags, such sa 
lie in the current of the Mississippi. There they do nothing 
hut mischief. Here, when the lines are read in their entire 
Mesas, the disturbance stretches forwards ajid backwards with 
good effect on the music. Besides, if it did not, one is willing to 
take a swig from Milton, but one does not altogether like being 
snagged by the Mississippi. One sees ao paiticular reason for 
bearing it, if one only knew how to be revenged on a river. 

But of these metrical skirmishes, though full of import- 
ance to the impassioned text of a great poet {for mysterious 
is the life that connects all modes of passion with rhythmus), 
let us suppose the casual reader to have had enough. And 
now, at closing, for the sake of change, let us treat him to a 
harlequin trick upon another theme. Did the reader ever 
happen to see a sheriffs ofScer arresting an honest gentleman 
who was doing no manner of harm to gentle or simple, and 
immediately afterwards a second sheriff's officer arresting 
the iirst, — by which means that second officer merits for 
himself a place in history; for at one and thesame moment he 
liberates a deserving creature (since the arrested officer cannot 
possibly hag his prisoner) and he also avenges the insult put 
upon that worthy man ? Perhaps the reader did not ever see 
such a sight ; and, growing personal, he asks me, in return, it 
I ever saw it. To say the truth, I never did, except once, 
in a t«o- flattering dream; and, though I applauded so 
loudly as even to waken myself, and shouted "encore," yet 
all went for nothing ; and I am still waiting for that splendid 
exemplitieation of retributive justice. But why? Why 
should it be a spectacle so uncommon? For surely those 
official arresters of men must want arresting at times as well 
as better people. At least, however, en attendant, one may 
luxuriate in the vision of such a thing ; and the reader shall 
now see such a vision rehearsed. He shall see Mr. Landor 
aireiting Milton^Milton of all men ! — for a flaw in his 
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Roman eiiidition ; and tlien lie shall see me instantly stepping 
up, tappii^ Mr. Landor oa the shoulder, and saying, 
" Officer, you're wanted " ; whilst to Milton I say, touching 
my hat, " Now, sir, he off ; nin for your life, whilst I hold 
this man in custody lest he should fasten on you ^ain." 

What Milton had said, speaking of the " teatchfid 
cherubim," was— 

" Four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus " ' ; 
upon wliich Southey — hut of course Landor, Yentriloquising 
through Southey— -says, " Better left this to the imagination ; 
double Januses are queer figures." Not at all. On the 
contrary, they became so common that finally there were no 
other. Eome, in her days of childhood, contented lierself 
with a two-faced Janus; hut, about the time of the first or 
second Ctesar, a very ancient statue of Janus waa exhumed 
which had four faces. Ever afterwards this sacred resuigent 
statue became the model for any possible Janus that could 
show himself in good company. The qtufdrifrojw Janus was 
uow the orthodox Janus ; and it would have been as much a 
sacrilege to rob him of any single face as to rob a king's statue ^ 
of its horse. One thing may recall this to Mr. Landor's 
memory. I think it was Nero, but certainly it was one of 
the firat sis CEesaM,^ that built or that finished a magnificent 
temple to Janus; and each face was so managed as to point 
down an avenue leading to a separate market-place. Now, 
that there were/our market-places I will make oath before any 
justice of the peace. One was called the Forum Julium,, one 
the Forum Augiistwrn, a third the Forum Transitormm : what 
the fourth was called is best known to itself, for really I for- 
get.^ But, if anybody saya that perhaps it was called the 

' Par. Lost, li. 128-129.— M. 

^ "A ktTtg's siaijie" : — Till very lately the etiquette of Europe was that 
none but royal persons could have equestrian atatues. Lard HopetouD, 
tlie reader will object, is allowed io have a horse, in St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh. True, but observe Uiat he is not allowed to moimt him. 
The first person, so far as I remember, that, not being royal, has in 
our island seated himself comfortably in thu saddle is the Siiku of 
Wellington. 

^ It was Vespasian. ^M. 

' It waa called Fomm Trxjani, or the Fotum of Trajan, and was 
the last constructed of the four. — M. 
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FoTuw, Landoriwm, I am m>t the iiian to object ; for few 
names have deserved such an honour more, whether from 
those that then looked forward into futurity with one face, 
or from our posterity that will look hack into the vanishing 
past with another.^ 

' De Quincey'a three articles on Landor in Tail's Magazine for 
January, February, Marclt, and April, 1847, so rfiapectful on the 
whole, though with criticism and even banter interblended. Beam ki 
bave given much pleasure to the "unsubduable old Bomaa," as 
Carlyle called Landoc, in hia retureraent at Bath. At all events, they 
brought Landor and De Quincey into friendly personal relations.— 
After writing them, De Quincey had removed to GlaBgow for one of his 
temporary residences there ; and on the 8th of September 1847, just 
after his recovery from a kind of fever which had troubled hlin for 
a week or two, he is found (in one of the family-letters published in 
1877 in Mr. Page's Life of De Quincey) writing as follows :— " At the 
" beginning of my fever I received a present which gave me real 
" pleasure. It was from Walter Savage Landor : liis last publication, 
" —a volume comprehending all his Latin poems that he wishes 
" to own, — -and veiy prettily bound in odorous Russian leather. 
" There is no author from whom I could have been more gratified by 
" such a mark of attention." The volume must have been Lander's 
collected Poeviala el Itiscnplirmea, separately published by Moion iu 
1847. It is again mentioned in a letter of 1 9th September, thus:— 
" During my illness, having no books but Mr. Lander's Latin Poems, 
which reached aie at its beginning, I read them at times with great 
interest It is a pity that so many fine breathings of tenderness and 
beauty shouhi perish, like the melodies ot the regal Danish boy, 
because warbled m a forf;otteu tongue." But the gift of Iiandor's 
book was not the sole gratification at the same time from the same 
quarter. It chanced that, as at tliat very time De Qnincey's three 
daughters were on a visit to Bath, he had du^ct reports from them ot 
special courtesies to them on Landor's part. The incident is men- 
tioned in several of De Quincey'a own letters, but is best described by 
Mrs. Baird Smith in the affectionate Recollections ot her Father wliicli 
she permitted to be printed in 1877 in Mr. Page's Biography (vol. i. 
pp. 359-S86). — "Often, when we were away from home, we met 
" with uneipected attentions, simply and solely, we believe, on our 
" father's account, from those who had met hun or had become 
" interested in his works. One of the most memorable cases of this 
" kind was our meeting Mr. W. S. Landor hi Bath in 1847, when we 
" were paying our first visit to onr father's relatives in the South. My 
" sisters and I were then with our aunt at Weston ; and Mr. Landor, 
" havii^ heard that we were there, called to invite as to hia house. 
" We found him delightful company, as did my aunt. She was fond 
" of gardening, and had a very fine garden, which Mr. Landor 
" particularly admired ; and this led to an expression so characteristic 
" that I risk a slight digression in order to record it. On his noticing 
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" some fine treaa, mj aunt remarked that they were not so beautiful 
" as they loere, as they had recently been lopped. O 1 M 
" Lanilor immediately said 'Ah ! I would not lop a tre E I h d t 
" out a branch, I would out it down to the ground. If I ee led t 
'■ have my finger cnt off, I wonld cut off my whole arm 1 ft g p 
" that member decisively as he spoke. Lindor was tli 1 vi g 
" St. James's Square, and we visited Mm there." Many re th 
stories told of Landor's charaoteristio habit of outrageon hype bollsm 
in momentary eipression about anything whatsoever, — mm t 1 zc 1 
by Dickens in his kindly caricature of Landor as the M Bojth m f 
Bleak Mome,—l know of none that can beat tlia perfe tly t? ti 
story by Mrs. Baird Smith,— The " nnsubduable old Rom h gl 
t«n years De Quincey's senior, outlived De Quinoey fi years H 
was back in Italy, an old man of nearly eighty-five y co 

pulaory and strangely clouded exile, in that December of 1859 in which 
De Qnincey died in Edinbui^h at the age of seventy-four ; and be did not 
die till September 1884, when ha was in his tiinetieth year. His pen 
bad been bnsy enough since the publication of that collective edition 
of his works in 1846, supposed then to be definitive, which De Qulncey 
had reviewed ; and now it is not to that edition that one must go for 
the whole of Landor but to The Works and Life of Walter Savage 
Landor published in 1876 in eight large volumes, the first volume 
coasistii« of tbe Life (a reissue of Mv. Forster's of 1809) and the 
other seven of the Works. — fll. 
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